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I sal 
THE FLAG AT 6 N. LAT., APRIL 21, 1906 
Within 200 miles of the north pole. The nearest approach ever made by human being Photographed by 
Commander Peary during a momentary lull in a blinding storm Of ice dust 
Nearest the North Pole 
FIRST COMPLETE REPORT OF THE PEARY ARCTIC CLUB'S LATEST EXPEDITION 
BY COMMANDER ROBERT E. PEARY, U.S.N. 
URING the past eighteen months, of determination, endurance, and experi- 
a new line of trench has been ad- ence known as the Race for the Pole. 
vanced in the long siege of the This fact possesses naturally the prin- 
mystery of the North, an additional de- cipal popular interest; but distinct addi- 


gree added to the polar record, and the tions have also been made to our knowl- 
Stars and Stripes again placed in the lead edge of the inner arctic regions. 
in that centuries-long international test Ice conditions in the western half of 
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the central polar sea have been found to 


be pronouncedly different from precon- 
ceived theories. 

The unknown portion of the Grant 
Land north coast, between the farthest 
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A third progressive census has been ob- 


tained of the Whale Sound Eskimos (the 
most northern people in the world). 


The value and effectiveness of present 


methods and equipment for rapid and 


continuous aretie and 


antarctic work have been 






























strongly accentuated. 

Finally, it is believed, 
the ideal type of ship for 
arctic and antaretie work 
has been evolved, 

That these results have 
been accomplished is due 
entirely to the generosity 
and publie spirit of the 
Peary Arctic Club of 
New York city, which 
numbers among its mem- 
bers Henry Parish, An- 
ton Raven, George Crock- 
er, General Thomas Hub- 
bard, Jacob Schiff, Ran 
dolph Kleybolte, Herbert 
Bridgman, James Col- 
gate, John C. Phillips, 
and others; and _ partic- 
ularly to the unflagging 
interest and personal ef- 
forts of the president of 
that club, Morris K. 
Jesup. 

On the 16th of July, 
1905, the elub’s steamer 
Roose ve lt le ft Ne W York 
Harbor for her northern 

























west of Aldrich in ’74 and the farthest 
north of Sverdrup in 1902, has been 
traversed and delineated, thus closing the 
gap and making the explorations from 
Robeson Channel westward continuous. 
The existence of new land in the 
vicinity of the one-hundredth meridian 
and the eighty third parallel has been 
practically determined Soundings have 
been made along the north shore of Grant 
Land west to the eighty-fourth meridian, 
and in Kennedy Channel and Kane Basin, 
and sample s of the bottom secured. 
An additional series of tidal and 
meteorological observations have been 
taken on the shores of the polar ocean. 





COMMANDER ROBERT E. Peary, U.S.N. 





voyage. This ship, built 
by the club (the contract 
signed and guaranteed by 
Mr. Jesup a year pre 
viously, before the sub- 
scriptions to the club were sufficient 
to pay for her), is the first Amer- 
ican ship built for aretic exploration. 
Constructed of American timber, in an 
American shipyard, upon plans which 
were the result of American experience, 
fitted with American machinery, and in 
command of an American, who hoped to 
attain the pole by. what is known as the 
American route, the Roosevelt went north 
as a typical American entry in the great 
“ International Race.” 

Her course from the anchorage in the 
North River to Sandy Hook was noisy 
with the friendly greetings of every shore 
and passing whistle; but at the Roose- 
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THe “R SEVELT FIGHTING A WAY A 


masthead only a single flag, the 
Stars and Stripes, fluttered in the wind, 


embodying n 


1t only the American idea, 
ut my own deep sense of responsibility, 
nd 4] 


uch a ship, combined with years of ex 


e feeling that whi'e it seemed as 


perience and most fixed determination, 
must achieve success, yet those same long 
years of experience had taught the | 
bility of so many hostile contingencies 
that now was no time for a holiday dis 
play of bunting. And here it may be said 
hat, uniting the sail plan, sheer, and 
bove-water model of our best M 
isting-schooners with the under-water 
model which my own years of experi- 
in arctic navigation, combined with 
the long years of constructive experi 
ence of her builder, Captain Charles 
B. Dix (who put his whole heart and soul 
nto the work), this was and is the strong 
est ship for arctic work afloat to-day, and 
one that ean force a passage through 
heavy ice which, I believe, no other ship 
could negotiate. In addition to this the 
Roosevelt possesses weatherly qualities 
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CHANNEL, THROUGH THE HEAVY ICE 


n the open sea equal to the handiest of 
ailing-vessels. 

From New York we proceeded to Bar 
ITarbor to take leave of Mr. Jesup; and 
f anything were needed to strengthen my 
determination, it was Mr. Jesup’s firm 
hand-grasp (the last as we got under way) 
and his final words—* Peary, I believe in 

u and the ship.” From Bar Harbor to 
Sydney, Cape Breton, where every avail 
able space on board was filled with coal, 
thence northward through the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and the Strait of Belle- 
Isle; then lying to for half an hour off 
Domino Run, on the Labrador coast, to 
send letters home; then up the North 
Atlantic, through Davis Strait and Baf- 
fin Bay to Cape York, twelve days from 
Sydney, the Roosevelt pushed her way. 
Here for the first time sinee the day 
that Mrs. Peary, smashing a block of 
ice against her iron-clad stem, had 
christened her Roosevelt, the ship felt 
the shock of arctic ice, and in the first 
preliminary round showed that she would 
be equal to her work. 








From my Eskimo friends at Cape 
York I obtained the present distribution 
of the entire tribe, and began imme- 
diately the round of the Eskimo settle- 
ments to pick up the tried and trusty 
men whom I had in mind to form my 
Kskimo contingent. Numbers of these 
were located in Melville Bay, and we 
drove eastward into the depths of this 
terror of the whaling captains as far 
as Meteorite Island, from which, eight 
years before, I had borne away the 

















Types OF PearY'S ESKIMO ASSISTANTS 
Ovo-Bloo’-Yah and Ach-a-Ting’-Wah ; man and wife of 


the most northern peoples 


great Ahnighito Star Stone, the largest 
of all known siderites. Four Eskimo 
gathered in here; then 
we turned northward, visiting all Eski- 
mo settlements, even to the depths of 


families wer 


Inglefield Gulf (in some cases depop- 
ulating entire villages), and finally ren- 
dezvousing at Etah, the most northern 
Eskimo settlement, with the auxiliary ship 
Eric. Were our coal-supply was replen- 
ished from the Eric, our machinery 
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thoroughly overhauled, and all prepara- 
tions made for our battle royal with th 
ice, which could be seen lying in wait 
for us a few miles off the harbor. 

In the earliest hours of August 17, 
the Roosevelt swung out from the harbor 
of Etah and severed all communication 
with the civilized world. Below decks 
the ship was filled with coal until her 
plank-sheer was nearly to the water; 
on deck were over two hundred Eskimo 
dogs, and on the topgallant-forecastle 
and the tops of both forward and after 
deck-houses were over half a hundred 
Kskimos — men, women, and children, 
and their belongings. The heavy pack- 
ice surging down Smith Sound gave me 
an opportunity to see what good work 
the ship could do, even with boiler- 
power reduced one-half, as it was by the 
failure of the water-tube boilers. On the 
western side of the sound from Cape 
Sabine southward the ice was packed so 
densely as to be entirely impenetrable 
to any human effort. This made it im- 
possible for me to establish a depot at 
Payer Harbor (my winter quarters in 
1901 to 1902), which had been selected 
as the site of my sub base, lying as it 
does at the head of certain summer 
navigation in Smith Sound and at the 
entrance to the prolific game region of 
Buchanan Bay. 

Barred out of Payer Harbor, we 
forced our way to Victoria Head, the 
northeastern headland of Bache Pen- 
insula, another desirable site for a sub- 
base. Here a large cache of provisions, 
boats, coal, sails, and spars for the con- 
struction of a house, ete., ete., was land- 
ed, the work consuming some ten hours. 
While this was in progress I went ashore 
with two or three Eskimos to a neighbor- 
ing valley where I had hunted seven 
years previously, and secured three musk- 
oxen. The arrival of this supply of 
fresh meat on board created a very agree- 
able impression upon every one, and es- 
pecially upon the “ tenderfoot ” members 
of the expedition and crew. 

From Victoria Head nearly to Cape 
Fraser almost continuous open water 
was encountered; then we were driven 
to cover in Maury Bay to eseape the 
large fields of very heavy ice which were 
moving rapidly southward before a fresh 
northerly wind, crashing with savage 
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LATEST * AUTHORITATIVE CHART OF NORTH POLAR REGIONS 


Drawn from data secured by Peary on his latest expedition Indicating new land seen, and surveys of coast-lines 
hitherto not mapped 
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NEAREST THE 


furv against the iron bastion of Cape 


John Barrow, under which we lay. With 


the cessation of this wind we squeezed 
and hammered our way up to Scoresby 
Bay, and thence to Richardson Bay, 


working the shore lead and seizing ev- 


ery opportunity afforded by the chang 


ng tides. From here northward the 

aspect of the ice was so extremely un- 

favorable that I determined to test my be- 
f. gained in my last four years of work 

in this region, that 

the Greenland 
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steamed through completely ice - free 
water, in the teeth of a stiff northerly 
gale, across a swell which caused th 
Roosevelt to pitch perceptibly. West 
along the Grinnell Land coast the ice lay 
densely packed and without a_ break. 
Just beyond Cape Lupton, while smash 
ing through a narrow tongue of ice, a 
sudden swirl of the current—which at 
times runs like a mill-race in this 
deep channel—swept the ice together in a 

way that I can 

only liken to the 





side of Kennedy 
and Robeson chan 
nels offers, as a 
rule, more favor 
able opportunities 
for navigation 
than the Grinnell 
Land side. 

Firm in my 
confidence in the 
capabilities of th 
R 0 8eCVE is and 
iainst all the so 
ealled canons of 
arctic navigation 
in this region, the 
ship was headed 
eastward and 
driven into the 
thick of the chan 
nel-pack. The 
ice encountered 
was very large and 


heavy, and its 








sudden scurry of 
fallen leaves be 
fore an autumn 
breeze, pinched 
the ship be- 
tween the big 
cakes, and smash- 
ing her against 
the ice-foot, 
ground her along 
its vertical face 
with a motion and 
noise like that of 
a railway cal 
which has left the 
rails and is bump- 
ing along over the 
ties. Fortunately 
for us, she scraped 
into a shallow 
niche in the ice- 
wall, and was hast- 
ily secured with 
every available 








southward drift line. 

inevitably swept The entire 
is down. Still, we flurry lasted less 
made fair prog- ans’: Wee-ae-Q000' 800 than five min- 
ress eastward, and Little Eskimo child of four years utes, but in that 


after a severe and 
protracted strug- 
gle, during which Bartlett and the mate 
remained continuously in the fore-rigging 
and I in the main-rigging, we broke out 
into loose ice off Cape Calhoun and swung 
directly northward. From here to New- 
man Bay our course lay close along the 
Greenland coast, and we encountered 
much open water, with only temporary 
barriers (noticeably at Franklin and Joe 
islands), which in each instance a few 
hours of hard and skilful battering were 
sufficient to overcome. 

From Joe Island to Cape Lupton we 


time the steering- 

gear was almost 
disabled. The back of the rudder was 
twisted on the stock, the heavy iron 
head-bands and fittings broken, and 
the steel tiller-rods snapped. Temporary 
repairs were effected, and as soon as the 
ice pressure relaxed, we steamed on round 
Cape Sumner and tied up to the fast ice 
in Newman Bay, to await the opening of 
a lead across Robeson Channel to Cape 
Union or vicinity. During six days 
we remained in Newman Bay waiting 
for an opportunity to get across to the 
Grinnell Land shore, the northern ice 
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gradually filling the bay and the chan- 
nel, until no open water was to be seen 
from the Cape Sumner. At the 
end of this time, 


top of 


impatient of the delay, 


and encouraged by our success In 


Cross- 
ing the channel at Cape Calhoun, fires 


were cleaned, machinery thoroughly in 


and the Roosevelt 
for another contest with the channel pack, 


spected, driven out 
in which, at the time, no pool or lane of 
water was visible. 

Just off the point of Sumner a 
blue floes, 


swinging past the 


brief 


nip between two which 


big 


the swift current was 
cape, set the 
for 


to the pressure. 


ship vibrating like a violin 
string a minute or so before she rose 
This was the beginning 
of a thirty-five-hour struggle through ice 
up to the Roosevelt's 
of such height that 
the deck - house 
swung inboard to clear 
The battle 
insistence, for 


between 


almost continuously 
rail, and frequently 
the boats 
davits had 


hanging at 
to be 
the pinnacles, was won by 
rarely was 


the floes to 


sheer brute 


there slack enough 
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Roosevelt to butt with 
effectiveness. On the few occasions when 
this could be the steel-clad bow 
rose on the ice at which we charged like 
At the 
forged 
out into a smali pool of water under the 
shelter of the northern cape of Wrangel 
Bay fifteen miles from Sumner. 


enable the any 


done, 


a steeplechaser clearing a fence. 
end of the thirty-five hours, we 


During 
our passage we had been swept up and 
down the channel by the changing tides. 

In Wrangel Bay the heavy ice damaged 
the rudder again, but did not keep us 
from foreing our way to Lineoln Bay. 
Here we were delayed and three times 
fereed ashore by the rapid and vicious 
movements of the ice. Finally, eseaping 
and gaining shelter in a shallow indenta- 
tion just south of Cape Union, the last 
rush was made, and after several anxious 
episodes between the heavy floes which 
were crowding into the mouth of Robeson 
the flood tide, we rounded 
Cape Rawson, and steaming at full speed, 
fairly hurled the Roosevelt into a shallow 


Channel on 














A LONELY 


Grave of Petersor 


TOMB 


IN THE ARCTIC 


Danish interpreter of the Nares (English) Expedition, who died in the far north thirty years ago 
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nook in the face of the 


the point of Cape 


under 
Sheridan, just as the 


ice-foot 


polar pack closed in compactly against 
the shore. 

It was now 7 a.m. of September 5, and 
as I jumped over the rail upon the ice- 
the 
north- 
Henry, few 


re lease 


foot, on my way to the summit of 


nearest hill to reconnoitre the ice 
ward towards Cape Joseph 
feeling of 


the ever-present fears and anxieties which 


can realize my from 
had been my companions during the up- 
f< It 


and chances of the northern voyage were 


ward voyage, I now that the risks 


past. My ship might be lost by being 
forced ashore, as our present position 
was an extrem ly exposed one, and the 
shore northward from here offered abso- 
lutely no shelter, but we were not like- 


ly to lose provisions and equipment, and 
possessing these, the remainder of my pro- 
carried out even should 


gramme could be 


the ship get no farther north or never 
return south. Twenty-four hours later 
two hunting parties of three Eskimos 
each with supplies for ten days were sent 
out, one to seour the country to the 


southeast, the other to the southwest; and 


a day or two later another party was sent 


to reconnoitre Porter Bay under Cape 


Jose ph 


Henry, some twenty-seven miles 
to the north, which I had in view for 
our winter quarters, having been im- 
pressed by the advantages of the bay 


during my sledge journey of 1902. 

In the following days no opportuni- 
ties offered to get farther north, and on 
the September 16, with the 
turn of the flood-tide, a large floe pivoted 
around Cape Sheridan, crushing every- 
before it, until at last it held 
ship mercilessly between its own 
blue side and the unyielding face of the 
ice-foot. 


evening of 


thing 
the 


Its slow, resistless motion was 
thousands of 
which the big floe 
it the Roosevelt had easily 
and gracetally turned under her sloping 
but the edge of the big floe rose 
io the plank-sheer, and a few yards back 
from its edge was an old pressure ridge 
which rose higher than the bridge-deck. 

For 
the pressure was terrific; the Roosevelt’s 
ribs and like 
The main- 
deck amidships bulged up several inches, 


frightful, yet fascinating; 


tons of smaller ice 


drove before 


bilges, 


an instant, which seemed an age, 


interior bracing cracked 


the discharge of musketry. 











the main-rigging hung slack, and_ the 
masts and rigging shook as in a violent 
gale; then, with a mighty tremor and a 
sound which reminded me of an athlete 
intaking his breath for a supreme effort, 
the ship jumped upward. The big floe 
snapped against the edge of the ice-foot 
forward and aft and under us, crumpling 
up its edge and driving it inshore some 
yards, then came to rest, and the commo- 


tion was transferred to the outer edge 
of the floe, which crumbled away with 
a dull other floes 
against it tore off great 
their onward rush—leaving us stranded 
but safe. This incident, of course, put 
an end to all thoughts of farther 
vance, and to provide the 
tingenecy of a still more serious pressure 
rendering the ship untenable, all sup- 
plies and equipment, together with a con- 
siderable quantity of coal, were landed, 
officers and crew and Eskimos, including 


roar as smashed 


and pieces in 


ad- 


against con- 


the women and children, working almost 
without interruption for the next thirty- 
six hours. 

After this the principal energies of 
the party were devoted to the hunt, which 
my previous acquaintance with this re- 
gion rendered 
expectations, 


satisfactory beyond my 
A very considerable num- 
ber of arctic hare were obtained along 
the coast from Cape Rawson to the west- 
ern side of Black Cliffs Bay, but after a 
time these were nearly cleaned out by 
my Eskimos. Musk-oxen were to be our 
mainstay, and while my confidence that 
we should find numbers of these animals 
within a comparatively short distance of 
the ship was justified by events, I still 
recognized that our main source of sup- 
ply must be the drainage basin of Lake 
Hazen, the northern portion of which, 
the southern slopes of the 
United States Range, had not been drawn 
upon by me while at Fort Conger be- 


covering 


tween 1899 and 1902. This region was 
tapped with great success by parties 
travelling directly overland to Lake 
Hazen, and by the first of Novem- 
ber some 250 musk-oxen had_ been 
secured. The unexpected discovery in 


this region of considerable numbers of 
the new species of the arctic reindeer,* 
five skins of which I had brought home 
in 1902 from Buchanan Bay region, lent 


* Rangifer pearyi, Allen. 
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l'hrough all the months of darkness a 


made this photograph by m 


special interest to our hunting expedi- 


tier 


s. The first specimens of this mag 

ficent snow-white animal were from 
i fine herd of eleven surprised in a 
valley close by Cape Joseph Henry. Sev 
en of the herd were obtained, including 
the wide-antlered buck leader. These 
beautiful animals, in their winter dress 
almost as white as the snow which they 
traverse, were found scattered over thi 
entire region from Cape Hecla to Lak: 
Hazen, and later westward along th 
North Grant Land coast, over fifty speci- 
mens in all being secured. 

On October 12, from the summit of 
Black Cape, I saw the sun set for the last 
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I peer tea 1 vard Dr. Wolf 


time, down the misty ice-filled lane of 
Robeson Channel. soon atter this, with 
almost the suddenness of lightning from 
a clear sky, I faced the possibility of the 
complete crippling of the exped tion by 
the extermination of my large pack of 
dogs. Some eighty of these indispensabl: 
animals died before the cause was traced 
to poisoning from the whale-meat which 
| had taken for dog-food. This meat, to 
the amount of several tons, was thrown 
away, and I found myself confronted, at 
the beginning of the long arctie night, 
with the proposition of subsisting my 
dogs and most of my Eskimos upon the 
country. Without my previous famili- 
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RETURN OF HUNTING 
In September, 1905, 


former expedition 


arity with the region, this would have 
been an impossibility; even’ as it was, 
it possessed elements of uncertainty; 
but with the satisfactory start already 
made in obtaining musk-oxen in Sep- 
tember and October, and knowing that 


these animals could be killed, by those 
who knew how, even in the depths of 
the great arctic night, I believed there 
was something more than a fighting 


chance for success; and in three days one 


hundred and two dogs, together with 
twenty adult Eskimos, men and women 


into the field in 
addition to those alr ady out, leaving the 


ship almost at serte d. 


and six children, went 


From this time un- 
til the 7th of February, the dogs and the 
greater portion of the Eskimos remained 
in the Lake Hazen region, a portion of 
the men coming to the ship during the 
full of 
loads of meat, and returning with tea, 


moon each month with sledge- 


sugar, oil, and biscuit. 


PARTY 


was made the first kill of these peculiar reindeer, originally 






FROM CAPE HENRY 


liscovered by Peary during a 


For this reason Professor Allen has classified them as Rangifer Peary 


The winter the direct antithesis 
of that experienced by the Alert in this 


region. 


was 


Temperatures were comparative- 
ly high, and every few days we had vio- 
lent the south 
in the shape of squalls of a few hours’ 


winds from sometimes 
duration, sometimes continuing as furi- 


At these 


times leads from a hundred yards to two 


ous gales for two or three days. 


or three miles in width invariably form- 
ed, extending from Cape Rawson to Cape 
Joseph Henry and doubtless farther in 
both directions. The ice was in more or 
less active motion practically all the time. 

On Christmas night the ice suddenly 
broke completely away from the shore, 
from Cape Rawson to beyond Cape Sheri- 
dan, and disappeared in the inky dark- 
leaving the starboard side of 
the Roosevelt exposed and unprotected. 
Simultaneously a violent southerly gale 


ness, 


began which threatened to tear the 
ship from her moorings, though the 
































ESKIMO WOMEN AND CHILDREN LIVING 
port anchor and cable and every steel 
and manila eable on board were made 
fast to the ice-foot. The swell heav- 
ing around Cape Rawson from the mild 
sea in Robeson Channel rocked the 


Roosevelt pronouncedly. 

The next three weeks was a period of 
constant anxiety, the ice - pack surging 
back and forth along the shore on each 
tide, and liable to crash in upon us at any 
time. Every one slept in his clothes, all 
lanterns and portable lights were kept 
filled and trimmed, ready for immediate 
use, and provision was made for the in- 
stant extinguishment of all On 
February 7, Marvin came in with the 
last of the field parties, and on round- 
ing up dogs I found that I had 
hundred and twenty left, just 
for twenty SIX 
few days later Captain 

Dr. Wolf, 


assistant-steward 


fires. 


my 
one 
dogs 
Bart 
Clark, 
Perey, with twen- 
ty Eskimos and sledges, went to Hecla 
with supplies and to 


enough teams of 
each. A 


lett, with 
and 


fireman 


advance loads of 


ON PEeARY'S SHIP AT CAPE SHERIDAN 


reconnoitre the ice to the northward. 
Bartlett’s report, although disagreeable, 


was not unexpected. From the summit 
of Hecla, 1600 feet 
he observed leads (or open lanes) of wa- 
ter extending as far could be 


seen with a powerful telescope, while leads 


above the sea-level, 


north as 


and pools were numerou; to the north- 
February 19 to the 23d 
the entire left for Cape 
Heela in divisions, Cap- 
tain Bartlett going with the first division, 
and I with the last. 

When I left the Roosevelt there was a 
lead of open water extending from Cape 
Joseph Henry past Capes Sheridan and 
Rawson. 
Channel 


east. From 


northern party 


four successive 


The northern part of Robeson 
was There open 
water along the Greenland coast as far 
as the Black Horn Cliffs and apparently 
to Cape Bryant, 


open. was 


with numerous pools 
and leads in the sweep from Cape Henry 
to Cape Bryant. Two days were spent 


Hecla the 


hauling harnesses, traces, sledges, cloth- 


at Cape resting over- 


de gs, 
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and all 
ams and loads where necessary. 

the 28th of February the first 
party drew out for the northern journey, 
following a Point Moss, about 
Heela, which I 
had selected for our departure from the 
land, as us clear of the 
leads extending north from Heela. 


ing, other equipment, readjust- 


ing 


Then on 


route vid 


twenty miles west of 


likely to carry 
From 
Ilecla, as from the ship, the party drew 
out in i 


divisions on successive days, in 


order to incident 
the 


time and laber of building snow houses, 


prevent the confusion 


t large parties, and to economize 


one snow igloo at each sufficing 


for the entire party, each division oceupy- 


camp 


ing it one night. 
My plen of 


dividing the route, 


campaign contemplated 
for a distance of 250 
to 300 miles north of the land, into sec- 
tions of fifty section 
to be in charge of a member of the party 
with three 


about miles, each 


two or Eskimos and their 


teams and_ sledges, 


who, after reaching 


their section, she uld continue to traverse 
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it back and forth, continually advancing 
supplies, and in this way forming as it 
were a post-road, which I hoped would 
give me a final base or point of departure 
for the last stage of the journey in a 
latitude as high or higher than Abruzzi’s 
“ farthest.” 
each 


The frequent traversing of 

under this arrangement 
would result in keeping the trail intact, 
even in spite of considerable movement 
of the ice., The order of march contem- 
plated a pioneer party, with picked dogs 
and very lightly loaded sledges, to select 
the best route 


section 


through the rough ice, and 
break a trail which the heavily loaded 
sledges of the main parties could follow. 

When the northern end of the first see- 
tion was reached, the sledges assigned to 
this loads 
to the other sledges, depositing any sur- 
plus in a then return to Point 
Moss, reload, and go out the 
end of the section, and continue to re- 
peat this operation. At the end of the 


section would transfer their 


cache, 


again to 


second section the sledges of this section 
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THE CAMP AT 


ould return to the northern end of the 
section, and taking over there th 

ls brought out by the sledges of th 
rst section, again turn northward. This 
rrangement, with myself in the rear, 
where I could be in touch with everything 
going on ahead of me and meet any con 
ngencies arising, prest nted, 1 felt posi 
ve, the most effective arrangement pos 
ble, and one susceptible of pronounced 
d speedy modification in the event of 
une xpected conditions. Such organiza 


n of parties is the ideal one wherever 


there is a fixed surface upon which to 
travel, and would, had not the del 
at the big lead and the closely following 


six days’ gale occurred at just the most 
unfortunate psychological moment, hav 
been susceptible of such adjustment as 
would have enabled me, in spite of the 
abnormally open season last year, to 
reach the pole. 

On my second march from the land 
the movement of the ice was so pro 
nounced that I was compelled to hur 
riedly assemble my sledges upon an old 











THE BiG LEAD 


floe and wait until the commotion ceased. 
Farther on the doctor’s party was delayed 
by open water and obliged to camp. Be 

vond this the captain’s party was delayed 
for a day by an open-lead, and other 
leads necessitated détours befor they 
could be crossed. This and the extreme 
roughness of the ice, a very considerable 
portion of the trail having to be cut out 
with pickaxes, made our progress slow. 

Our first glimpse of the sun was ob 
tained March 6. 

Some eighty miles from land the char 
acter of the going greatly improved, and 
I began to hope that we were throug! 
the shattered ice near the land and on the 
less rngged surface of the central polar 
ireA. Leads, however. were more tre 
quent and wider. 

At 84 38” north latitude I came upon 
Captain Bartlett, Henson, and Clark, 
with their parties, stalled by a broad 
lead extending east and west as far as 
could be seen. A careful reconnaissance 
showed no immediate prospect of cross 
ing, and I sent Captain Bartlett and 






























































Clark, with their sledges, back to bring 
up more supplies, remaining with my 
own party and Henson’s to get across the 
lead at the first opportunity. At this 
time the parties of Marvin, Dr. Wolf, 
and Ryan were bound outward from the 
land on their second trip. 

The lead slowly widened, keeping an 
impassable strip of water constantly open. 
After a delay of six days the lead (now 
about two miles wide) was crossed on 
young ice, which bent beneath our weight 
and necessitated half-loads on the sledge. 
Ilenson’s party proceeded north im- 
mediately, while I remained a day longer 
to establish a cache on the north side of 
the lead, and leave instructions for the 
supporting parties, which I hoped would 
arrive in two or three days. When I 
started north from the lead the weather 
was so thick it was almost impossible to 
follow Henson’s trail, and a westerly wind 
was blowing, which set the ice groaning. 

At the end of three marches I over- 
took Henson at 85° 12’ north latitude, 
camped in a dense fog. My own igloo 
was hardly completed before it began to 
blow heavily. The ice quickly responded 
to the wind pressure. Henson’s igloo, 
built too near the edge of the floe, was 
destroyed. The gale, accompanied by 
snow, increased in violence, and continued 
without interruption for six days. At its 
close my observations showed that we 
had been driven some seventy miles to 
the eastward. 

Henson’s party was immediately started 
northward, and two Eskimos with empty 
sledges were sent back on the trail to 
meet any supporting parties that might 
possibly have crossed the lead before the 
storm, or if none had done so, to bring 
up the cache at the lead. These men re- 
turned inside of twenty-four hours, say- 
ing they had been able to get less than 
half the distance back to the eache, when 
they had encountered open water and 
completely shattered ice extending as 
far as they could see from the highest 
pinnacles. It was evident that I could 
no longer count in the slightest degree 
upon my supporting parties, and that 
whatever was to be done must be done 
by a dash. 

At Storm Camp we abandoned every- 
thing not absolutely necessary, and I bent 
every energy to setting a record pace. 
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The first march of ten hours, myself 
in the lead with the compass, sometimes 
on a dog-trot, the sledges following in 
Indian file with drivers running beside 
or behind, placed us thirty miles to the 
good my Eskimos said forty. Four 
hours out on the second march I over- 
took Hlenson in his third camp, beside a 
lead which was closed. When I arrived, 
he hitched up and followed behind my 
hurrying party. I had with me now 
seven men and six teams with less than 
half a load for each. 

As we advanced, the character of the ice 
improved, the floes becoming much larger 
and pressure ridges infrequent, but the 
eracks and narrow leads increased, and 
were nearly all active. These cracks were 
uniformly at right angles to our course, 
and the ice on the northern side was mov- 
ing more rapidly eastward than that on 
the southern. 

As dogs gave out, unable to keep the 
pace, they were fed to the others. April 
20 we came into a region of open leads, 
trending nearly north and south, and the 
ice motion became more pronounced. 
Ilurrying on between these leads, a forced 
march was made. Then we slept a few 
hours, and starting again soon after mid- 
night, pushed on till noon of the 21st. 

My observation then gave 87° 6’. So 
far as history records, this is the nearest 
approach to the north pole ever made 
by human beings. 

I thanked God with as good a grace as 
possible for what I had been able to ac- 
complish, though it was but an empty 
bauble compared with the splendid jewel 
for which I was straining my life out. 
But, looking at the skeleton forms of my 
remaining dogs and the nearly empty 
sledges, and bearing in mind the drifting 
ice and the unknown quantity of the big 
lead between us and the nearest land, I 
felt that I had cut the margin as narrow 
as could be reasonably expected. 

My flags were flung out from the sum- 
mit of the highest pinnacle near us, and 
a hundred feet or so beyond this I left 
a bottle containing a brief record and 
a piece of the silk flag which six years 
before I had carried around the northern 
end of Greenland. 

Then we started to return to our last 
igloo, making no camp here. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN MARCH.] 
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The Glass Door 


BY MARY TR 


HARLOTTE and Emory Blake 
lived at the old Blake place, on the 


littl plateau at the foot of the 
Colton hill, in a vine-cove red stone cottage. 


The place had belonged to old George 


Blake. When it came into Emory’s 
ds he sold it to Unele Billy Kerr, and 
ised the money for a course in a school 


f pharmacy. Later, Charlotte, who was 


then Charlotte Hastings, bought it, and, 
after her marriage, finished paying for it 


it of its own products, while her hus- 
played chess in 
said that 


was doing either of these things 


band talked polities or 
his drug-store. It was when 
Blake 
he was as likely as not to keep a customer 
standing a half-hour before waiting on 
him.—and this not so much out of in- 
terest in his diseussion or his game as 
lack of 


business of selling drugs. 


trom complete interest in the 


North Pass correctly interpreted this 
general nonchalance of Blake’s as a sign 
that he was an unwilling partner in the 


matrimonial venture he had undertaken. 


Indeed, it was known that the engage- 
ment had hung fire for years through no 
fault of Charlotte’s, 
noticed that 


thusiasm 


and everybody had 
mildly 
for her society as 


loverlike en- 
Blake had 


before he went to the school of 


such 


shown 
pharmacy had disappeared from his man- 
returned. Charlotte had 
that should 
as he came home, yet the wedding 


ner whe n he 
they 


told people marry as 
soon 
did not come off for two years. During 
noticed that although 


she held her head high and was fertile 


this time it was 


in good reasons for the delay, her girlish 
look left her, her features sharpened, and 
her speech developed an acid reaction; 
it was at this time, too, that she bar- 
Uncle Billy Kerr for the 
old Blake place, and also borrowed money 


gained with 
from the old man to put up a new house. 
When people saw the house going up it 
was generally supposed that she was 
preparing either to rent it or to live in 
Vou. CXIV.—No. 681.—45 
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it as an old maid; but when it was 
completed, to the surprise of every one, 
Charlotte and Blake 


moved in. 


were married and 


Blake 


playing chess as 


The morning after the wedding 


was in his drug-store 
languidly as ever, but Charlotte spent her 
whole day planting a vegetable-garden, 
in a mood of unreckoning exaltation such 
us rarely comes to a woman of her na 
ture, and never comes to her but 


She had felt no blissful 


onee, 


such security 


when Blake and she were first engaged. 
Blake was weak. She had felt it intense 
ly even when her infatuation for him 


was too fresh to permit her to reason, and 
a weak man while unmarried is peculiar 


ly liable to changes of affection. But, 
on the other hand, a weak man onec« 


safely married is completely in the power 
of his wife; during the last two years 
of their engagement certain illusions re- 
herself and Blake had fallen 
from her eyes; she had stated both those 
herself, and they had 
helped her to decide upon a course of 
There had been 
she had despised herself for using her 
stronger will to coerce Blake into the ful- 
filment of his engagement, but on the 


garding 
facts plainly to 


action. moments when 


morning after the wedding these moments 
were forgotten, and, as she hoed and raked 
and planted in the brisk air and the 
bright spring sunshine, her whole exist- 
ence seemed uplifted by the knowledge 
that she and Blake at last belonged un- 
questionably to each other; that every 
output of her strength was for their com- 
mon comfort, and would continue to be 
as long as they both should live. 

As the first year of married life goes, 
Charlotte’s first year was fairly success 
ful. She knew Blake’s faults already, 
and had made up her mind to them, and 
if there was a frank indifference in his 
quiet languor, she had made up her mind 
to that, too. He was never unkind, and 


there were times when some fresh evi- 
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dence of her devotion to him would touch 
him into an appreciation that was almost 
responsive. And there were other times 
when she would find him looking at her 
with an expression which any other ob- 
server might have classed as pity, but 
which she counted as tenderness. On the 
whole, it seemed to her that time was 
bringing them together, as she had count- 
ed that it would, and with this hope her 
face lost its sharp outlines. 

Her first heavy chagrin was at the time 
of her baby’s birth. When Blake came 
into the room to inquire for her, and she 
turned down the bed-cover to show him 
the little bundle at her side, a look of 
pain and aversion flashed across his face, 
and he moved away, begging her not to 
show the baby to him until it was older. 
On another day she tried to make him 
select a name for it, and he refused. 

“(Call it anything you please,” he said 
at first, but she would not let him go 
at that. 

“T’ve been thinking,” she suggested, 
with a hesitation that was foreign to 
her,—*“ I’ve been thinking of calling her 
for your mother—Dorcas.” 

They were alone in the room, and he 
was sitting by her bed, but looking away 
from her into the corner of the room, 
while she looked anxiously at him. At 
her words he started, flashing a keen 
glance at her. “Why should we name 
her that?” he asked. 

There was something so.sharply dis- 
turbed in his manner, and his distaste 
for the idea was so evident, that Char- 
lotte flushed in extreme embarrassment. 

“T thought you might like to,” she 
explained. 

“Well, I wouldn’t,—I—I don’t think 
the name’s pretty in itself,” he declared; 
adding, with a great effort to speak nat- 
urally, “ 1’d rather name her for you.” 

Charlotte’s lips came together so close- 
ly that all the unpleasant lines showed 
around them. “I certainly shall not 
name her for myself,” she said. “ You 
must think of some other name.” 

Blake got to his feet. “That’s the 
only one I ean think of,” he said. “If 
you don’t like it, you ean take some other. 
It’s your affair, not mine.” 

Charlotte’s eyes flashed and then filled 
with tears, for she was very weak. “If 
I were asking you to father some other 


man’s child, you couldn’t act more 
if you despise d me,” she sobbed. 


as 


He turned as he was leaving the room 
and gave her a long look full of exaspera- 
tion, repugnance, and despair. “ You are 
quite mistaken,” he said. “I don’t de- 
spise you. I despise myself.” 

For half an hour Charlotte sobbed, her 
hands clenched at her sides, her tears 
flowing unchecked; then, quite suddenly, 
she was calm, and, drying her disfig- 
ured face, she began to take account of 
stock. All that she had before, she rea- 
soned, she still had. The gains of a year 
might seem to be lost in the outbreak 
of a moment, yet they still existed as 
a solid foundation to build upon. There 
would be constraint at first, but the effort 
of daily patience would overcome it in 
time; moreover, there was the baby. 
Blake might refuse to look at her now, 
but as she grew and acquired the irre- 
sistible graces of a healthy babyhood he 
would be obliged to see and to yield to 
her. A man of his nature could not live 
in the house with a child and not love it. 
She touched the small form at her side, 
as if to assure herself that this ally which 
she had so suffered for had not deserted 
her. Yes, she had more hope now than 
ever before, she told herself, and her 
eyes shone with a passionate tenderness, 
though her lips were set in a hard line. 
Suddenly the line broke into a smile. 

“ll name her Hope,” she said. 

When Hope was two months old she 
began her mission, and when she had 
reached six months Blake was vying with 
Charlotte in his devotion to her. He 
even plucked up a little interest in his 
business; sometimes he talked over his 
place with his wife, and the words which 
had passed between them over the naming 
of the child, though unforgotten, seemed 
so far in the past that Charlotte’s courage 
strengthened with each day. The sense 
of security which had marked the first 
months of her married life did not re- 
turn, but she could feel herself making 
a strong fight against fate to hold what 
she had, and, if she were never entirely 
certain of the issue, at least she fought 
with the obstinacy which has no knowl- 
edge of yielding. Sometimes even her 
love for Blake seemed to lose itself in 
this obstinacy, and her tenderness to- 
wards her child seemed the only womanly 
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sentiment left in her; but more often 
her love for her husband mounted high 
and unmixed above the other feelings as 
the tremendous, inexplicable passion of 
her life. 

Hope’s attainment of six months was 
marked by an unusual display of energy 
on the part of Blake. The first cold 
weather of autumn had come, and when 
the house doors were closed, Charlotte 
was surprised to hear her husband de 
elare that the sitting-room, where the 
baby would spend most of her time in 
winter, was poorly lighted, and needed to 
have a glass door substituted for the 
wooden one which opened on to the front 
porch. Still more to her surprise, the 
door was delivered from an adjoining 
town the next day, and on the following 
morning Blake rose earlier than usual 
and hung it before going down to his 
store. It was the first time he had lifted 
his hand towards the improvement of 
Charlotte’s house. 

He whistled boyishly while he meas- 
ured and fitted in the hinges, and when 
it came to holding the door while the 
hinges were screwed in place, he called 
to Charlotte. She came, with lips as 
usual closed very tight, but with cheeks 
flushed very pink, and when the work 
was finished she was so atremble that she 
had to sit down for a moment before she 
could put breakfast on the table. 

To give a reason for the delay, she ke pt 
looking at the door. “ The room is per- 
fect now,” she said. ; 

Blake swung the new acquisition back 
and forth, and latched it onee or twice 
to make sure that it was perfectly ad- 
justed. When he was satisfied he glanced 
at his wife. 

“Tt will give our baby the sunlight,” 
he said, and their eyes met for a moment. 

All that day, whenever Charlotte could 
bring her work into the sitting-room, 
she sat facing the glass door. She was 
not exactly happy; she was too strangely 
excited for happiness; but she was keen- 
ly awakened and alert. Every nerve in 
her seemed keyed up to its ultimate ten- 
sion, and if the shadow of a cloud passed, 
even if a red leaf fell outside, she looked 
out expectantly through the door. 

It was middle afternoon when, on look- 
ing up, she saw a young woman crossing 
the porch, leading a little child. Char- 
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» her feet, then reseated 
herself and waited for the tap on the 


lotte jumped T 


glass. The visitors were strangers to her, 
and though she could not have told why, 
as she sat staring at them through the 
door, her mouth suddenly set into the 
lines of indomitable obstinacy which had 
grown so deep around it in the past three 
vears. When she finally crossed the room 
to open the door, she walked slowly and 
deliberately, as if she had some definite 
purpose in mind and meant to accom- 
plish it. 

The woman on the outside was the first 
to speak. “ Does Mr. Emory Blake live 
here?” she asked. 

“Tle does. I am his wife. 

lL do for you?” asked Charlotte. 

The woman gave a little ery and drew 
back. “Oh no!” she said, breathlessly. 

Charlotte stood, white and stiff and si- 
lent, while the other looked about her in 


What can 


despairing helplessnes She was a 
frail-looking woman, worn with fatigue 
and the excited emotions with which 
timidity spurs itself to action. She look- 
ed as if she longed to sit down some- 
where, and as if perhaps she could have 
more courage seated, but Charlotte made 
no motion to invite her to enter. Aft 
er a while the neweomer brought her 
frightened eyes back to the set face in 
the doorway. 

“T am so sorry for you,” she said, 
timidly. “TI am his wife.” 

A shiver of resentment ran convulsive- 
ly through Charlotte’s muscles. “ You 
can be sorry for yourself,” she said, 
roughly. 

“But he married me while he was at 
the school of pharmacy,” the other cried, 
weakly. “Twas Nettie Trent. I clerked, 
and I boarded where he did, and we fell 
in love and married. He told me about 
you. You are Charlotte Hastings, aren’t 
you, that wanted to marry him before 
he left home?” 

Charlotte moved her dry lips sound- 
lessly once or twice before she could 
speak. Then her masterful spirit rose to 
a new task. She drew herself up and 
looked down gravely, almost compassion- 
ately, upon the woman who had been 
Nettie Trent. 

“T was Charlotte Hastings before my 
marriage,” she said. “T am sorry to be 
the one to hurt you, but you have been 
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eruelly treated. I was married to Emory 
Blake before he left home for the school.” 

The smaller woman gave a little gasp 
and stood silent, while Charlotte, with 
the fire in her veins scorching her cheeks 
and eyes and almost smothering her 
breath, waited for her to offer some re- 
sistance, to assert her own claim, or to 
ask for proof of the statement which 
denied it; but Nettie said nothing, and 
after a moment her gaze dropped from 
Charlotte’s and she began to sob. Char- 
lotte took her by the hand and led her 
into the room. 

Neither of them spoke for a long time. 
Nettie sat with her face buried in her 
hands. On one side her child tugged at 
her dress; on the other, little Hope slept 
in her cradle. Charlotte stood pale and 
tall, watching all three. 

At last Nettie looked up. aah suppose 
you think I ought to hate him—now 
I’ve found out,” she said, “but I don’t; 
T just can’t. When we were together he 
was so sweet to me, I don’t think he 
meant to harm me. THe must have 
thought it would come out all right 
SOM how he 

“Tf I were in your place,” Charlotte 
said, slowly, “I should hate him.” 

Nettie wiped her eyes and drew her 
child up into her arms. “ But what he 
did was almost as bad for you as it 
was for me,” she urged, “and you don’t 
hate him.” 

Charlotte turned suddenly and walked 
to her own baby’s cradle. “Oh, I don’t 
know,” she said, in a low voice. 

After a moment she came back and 


“ 


sat down. IT must ask you some ques- 
tions,” she said, gravely. “Is this your 
only child ?” 

The young woman nodded. Ter lips 
were quivering. “ Named Doreas,” she 
said, brokenly,—* for his mother.” 

Charlotte flushed and the lines about 
her lips deepened. “Does he—provide 
for you 2” she asked. 

The other nodded once more. “ He 
sends me money once in a while. T wrote 
him not to worry when he didn’t have it. 
I’m clerking again.” 

Charlotte made no comment. She was 
thinking how strange it was that this 
other woman, who was a frail, poor- 
spirited thing, should be ready to sup- 
port herself and child out of love for 
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Blake. In Charlotte’s mind, which was 
pitilessly clear and active, there was room 
for a passing wonder at the mysterious 
power which so weak a man could exert 
over women, even without his wili She 
was wondering, too, if her own passion 
for him would ever rise again. At pres- 
ent she was far from loving him; she felt 
only a bitter resentment, a desire to pun 
ish him by holding to him, and a tower- 
ing obstinacy and pride which refused to 
be set at fault and put to shame. While 
she was boldly examining and analyzing 
herself she glanced at the clock to see 
how long before he could possibly return; 
the time was ample, and she continued to 
sit silent. Presently her baby woke, and 
she rose and went to it. 

As she lifted it from its cradle, Nettie 
started up and came towards her. Hope 
hid her face against her mother’s neck, 
but after an instant turned shyly to steal 
a glance at the stranger. 

Nettie sat down again, trembling. 
“ Your baby is like him,” she said. 

“Very like him,” Charlotte answered, 
and as the baby nestled up to her again, 
she dropped her cheek against it and 
tears came into her eyes—sealding tears 
that seemed to sear their way up from 
the depths of her heart. 

Suddenly the other wife leaned for- 
ward, eagerly suspicious. “ You have no 
other children—older?” she asked. 

Charlotte looked round blankly, her 
eyes still wet. “Other children?” she 
echoed, but Nettie’s sharpened face 
brought her to herself. She wiped her 
eyes on Hope’s dress. = I lost—a child,” 
she said. 

“Oh,” Nettie murmured, “I’m sorry 
I asked you. It was older than Doreas?”’ 

Charlotte stood at bay, with her child 
strained close to her. She nodded. 

“Oh!” Nettie murmured again, in a 
shaken voice. She looked at Charlotte in 
despairing envy. “What is this baby 
named ?” she asked. 

“This one,” Charlotte answered, “ we 
call Hope.” 

She seated herself and began trotting 
the child to a slow measure. There were 
still a few questions which she wished 
to ask, but the other’s simple acceptance 
of all she said inspired her with cool 
deliberation. There was plenty of time, 
and she wished to make no mistake. She 
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must be sure of her own safety, and after 
that she must do anything she could for 
the comfort of the other woman. It 
would probably be very little. 

“ Tlow did you get here?” she inquired, 
finally. “You must have asked 
body where Mr. Blake lived.” 

“ No, I didn’t have to ask. He’d writ- 
ten me he was boarding with a woman 
Nettie said, 


some- 


that lived on his old place,” 
“and I knew where that was 
he’d often told me all about where he 
grew up and just the road he used to take 
from the station to the house, and I re- 
membered every word of it. I didn’t like 
to go to him at his store for fear there 


because 


would be loafers around, so I came right 
I thought I wouldn’t mind 
telling the woman that I was his wife, 
if she 


to his house. 


asked me 
waited for him.” 

“You were very wise,” Charlotte said, 
dryly. 

Nettie settled back in her chair, rock- 
ing her little girl, who had grown rest- 
less and impatient, and as she rocked 
she began to pour out her heart. “ You 
must think queer of me to sit down here 
with like this and not to be in a 
rush to go,” she began, “but I feel like 
I’ve got to sit still and—and kind of get 
my breath before I can start out. I’ve 
been so afraid of it that it doesn’t seem 
like I ought to be surprised, but I tell 
you it pretty near kills me now I know 
it for sure.” She paused and stroked a 
stray lock of hair away from her child’s 
eyes. “ My baby’s like him, too,” she said, 
irrelevantly. “My baby’s just as like 
him as yours is.” 

Charlotte glanced again at the clock. 
“Tow do your friends treat you?” she 
asked, abruptly. “Do they believe you 
were really married or not?” 

A bright flush sprang over Nettie’s 
face. “They believed it at first, of 
course, just the way I did,” she answered, 
quickly, “ but lately they’ve been suspect- 
ing something. It was what they said 
made me get uneasy. I don’t distrust 
folks right quick myself.” 

“And none of them tried to make in- 
quiries for you?”—Charlotte put the ques- 
tion seriously, all her nerves tight strung. 

“Oh no,” Nettie said. “I don’t have 
any family or any friends close enough 
to me to take trouble like that.” 


any questions while I 


you 
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“ And I presume you’re glad now that 
they didn’t,” Charlotte said. “In your 
place I’d rather find it out for myself.” 

“Oh, I’d much rather,’ Nettie an- 
swered. “I couldn’t have stood having 
other people find it out, and I’m not go- 
ing to give anybody that knows me a 
chance to find out now. You see, I’ve 
been afraid of this so long that I’ve had 
time to make my plans and to save up 
money a little. Before I here | 
gave up my place and told folks I was 
going to join Mr. Blake; so Ill not 
go back. Ill go to New York and get 
work there.” 

Charlotte looked at her keenly. “I 
suppose you’re depending on Mr. Blake 
to help you?” she said. 

Again the color sprang into Nettie’s 
“ Oh ma’am,” she answered. 
“T couldn’t let him help me now. I did 
wrong to live with him, but I didn’t 
know he was married, so I don’t feel 
like one of that kind of women; but if I 
was to take money from him now, I—I 
shouldn’t feel that I was raising my 
child honest.” 

Charlotte lifted her baby so that it 
hid her face. “For him to help you 
would only be right,” she said, from its 
shelter. “ He owes you—money, at least.” 

The other shook her head. “TI could- 
n’t bear it,” she said, chokingly. “ Oh, 
you can’t understand—nobody could un- 
derstand unless she’d been through what 
I have, being left before my baby came, 
and having people ask me close questions, 
and then, little by little, losing my own 
faith. You can’t see why, but if I was 
to take money from him now, it would 
make me feel my shame, and I don’t want 
to,—I want to feel honest.” 

Charlotte lowered Hope to her knee. 
“Perhaps I can understand that—in a 
way,” she said, with twitching lips. 

Nettie looked into her face with a 
helpless, childish perception of the suf- 
fering shown in its drawn lines. “ You’re 
so good to me—TI believe you feel ’most 
as bad as I do,” she declared; “and if I 
were you, I wouldn’t say a word to any- 
body about my having been here. No- 
body knows it. I didn’t have to ask my 
way. There aren’t many women would 
treat me the way you do, and I won’t 
stay here any longer making you feel 
bad.” She rose, still holding her heavy 
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child in her arms. “There isn’t any 
thing more we’ve got to say to each 
other, is there?” she asked. 

“Wait a moment,” Charlotte said. 
She, too, rose, and as she stood looking 
at the other woman, so much smaller, 
so much weaker, so blindly trustful, and 
so patient, her heart, which had sunk in 
shame, rose suddenly in pity; at that 
moment if she had opened her lips the 
truth would have escaped from them, 
but her stubborn will held her lips closed. 

Nettie eyed her with troubled uncer- 
taintv, but after a moment moved to- 
wards the door. 

“We ll, I must go,” she declared. 

“Wait a moment,” Charlotte said 
again. Her voice was so dry and strange 
that after she had spoken she paused to 
moisten her lips. Her limbs trembled, 
and in the glass door which she had 
opened against the wall she could se¢ 
the ashen whiteness of her face. 

Nettie turned once more and the two 
women confronted each other, each hold- 
ing he r child. 

Charlotte put a hand up to her throat. 
“T have money I could give you,” she 
offered. “ Not his, my own.” 

The other shook her head. “Oh, I 
couldn’t,” she exclaimed. ™ Anyway, I 
don’t need it. I’ve saved up a good deal. 
And you’ve done better than give me 
money; you’ve been kind to me.” She 
put out her hand with a little appealing 
gesture and took Charlotte’s, which lay 
cold in it. 

“You'd better go,” Charlotte broke 
out. “You'll meet him coming home if 
you wait any longer. Here; I'll tell you 
how to go a roundabout way.” 

She walked out on t' the piazza and led 
the way down the steps and round to the 
back of the house, where she stood giving 
short, sharp directions, when across her 
hurried words came Blake’s voice calling 
from the front: 

“Charlotte! Charlotte! Where ar 
you and Hope?” 

For the first time since they had lived 
together Blake had come home before 
his hour. 

The two women looked at each other. 
Charlotte pointed to the path which hid 
itself quickly in the shelter of an orchard. 
“Run,” she whispered. “I'll keep him 
in the house.” 
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But Nettie stood as if paralyzed, her 
eyes widening and filling with tears, 
“Oh, you’ve been so good-—mayn’t I 
see him—mayn’t I bid him good-by?’ 
she begged. 

Charlotte lifted her voice to answer 
Blake. “ Yes, Emory; stay where you 
are; I’m bringing Hope,” she ealled. 
“ Hurry!” she whispe red to the other 
woman. “It won’t do you any good to 
see him. Think of what he’s done. 
llurry, I say!” 

Nettie put her hand up to her head. 
“T—I can’t,” she murmured. She sway- 
ed a little, and before Charlotte could 
rm ach out to eateh her she had slipped to 
the ground. 

At the same moment Blake came out of 
the back door of the house. For an in- 
stant he stared in bewilderment. Then 
he was at Nettie’s side and had lifted 
her in his arms. 

Charlotte saw his face as he kissed 
her. A moment later she was indoors 
on her knees beside her bed, with her 
face buried in the cover and her hands 
clutching it. 

A. cold wind swept through the house. 
Front and back the doors stood open. 
The sun was already low in the west and 
ihe evening promised to be chill. Pres- 
ently Charlotte rose. She closed the 
front door carefully, wrapped Hope in a 
cloak, and, with her child on her arm, 
passed out at the back. 

Blake had stretched his wife on the 
back porch and was bending over her. 
He looked up, and at sight of Charlotte’s 
face he straightened himself. 

She paused an instant. “I’m starting 
to harness the horse,” she said. “ You 
ean eatch the night train at Antioch if I 
drive fast.” 

He stood silent, his face working. It 
was as if strength were being born in 
him to say something in his own defence. 

“She has plans,” Charlotte added. 
“You'd better pick up some of your 
things in the house.” 

She passed on, and laying Hope in the 
bottom of the wagon, harnessed the horse 
with swift, shaking hands. The sun was 
out of sight when she drove back to the 
house. Nettie sat on the steps star- 
ing dazedly around her. Blake was not 
in sight. 

“ Are you ready?” Charlotte called. 




















THE RIDE WAS 


He came out, carrying an old hand- 
bag. At the step he hesitated. 

She pointed silently to the back seat, 
where he was to sit with Nettie and the 
child, and 


them in. 


after an instant he helped 

The ride was long and eold. Night 
fell, and the stars came out in remote, 
hostile legions. The children slept. Oc- 
Nettie and Blake advised to- 
Charlotte 


easionally 
gether in hushed voices. 
whipped the horse. 

As they drew near to the end of their 
journey Blake leaned forward and touch- 
ed her arm. 

“ What about the store?” he asked. 

Charlotte broke her long silence harsh- 
ly. “Your stock will cover what you 
owe on it, I guess.” 

At the station she stayed in the wagon. 
Blake took his wife and Doreas into the 
waiting-room and came back for his bag. 


LONG AND COLD 


Charlotte had it ready for him, resting 
on the wheel. 

He did not offer to take it at first, but 
stood in the beam from the station win- 
dow, trying to speak. 

“ Well?” she said. 

“T guess there’s not much I ean say,” 
he choked out. 

For a long time she made no answer. 
Then her breath came with an 
pected gasp. “It wasn’t your fault—l 


unex- 


made you do it,” she said. For a moment 
Then she shifted 
the sleeping baby towards him. 

“Don’t you want to kiss her?” she 
asked. 

He bent his face to the child with a 
sudden tenderness. As he 
looked up, his wet eyes met Charlotte’s, 
which were full of tears. 

She put out her hand to him. “I 
guess I’ve been hard on you,” she said. 


more they were silent. 


passionate 
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IN THE HEART 


Manhattan Lights 


BY EDWARD 


HEN the twenty-four-hour-day 
man has been evolved and per- 
fected he will pass his summers, 

maybe, near the north pole, where the 
sun is visible and radiant half the year 
atatime. For by that time, no doubt, th 
arctic end of the world will be easily 
accessible, and better equipped than now 
to furnish steady work or entertainment 
to an energetic person. But his winters 
at least he can spend in New York—a 
Vor CXIV.—No. 681.—46 


OF MANHATTAN 


S. MARTIN 


city which darknes invades only to a 
limited extent, in which night as well as 
day has its full quota of shining hours, 5 
and human activities improve every one 
of them. 
All American cities are comparatively 
well lighted nowadays. Even the quietest 
country villages have their rows of coal- 
oil lamps filled to last during the hours 


of darkness and to go out automatically 





for lack of kerosene some time about 

















On RIVERSIDE DRiIVE—GRANT'S 


dawn. Protection es well as convenience 
demands light, and when something hap- 
pens, like the San Frantisco earthquake, 
to put a great city’s lighting apparatus 
out of commission, there is immediate 
alarm for fear of crimes that marauders 
and thieves may be tempted to undertake 
under cover of the unaccustomed dark- 
ness. Travelling at night and looking 
out of the car window, one notices all 
the degrees of nocturnal effulgence with 
which the various grades of towns and 
cities provide themselves. Are-lights are 
the common sentinels of the larger towns 
and big suburban villages. Following 
them come the long stretches of street 
lights slanting out into the distance, and 
then the obstreperous combination of 
street lights, saloon lights, shop lights, 
and advertising signs joining in boister- 
ous exuberance at the centre of evening 
traffic. Coming from the north or the 
east through Westchester County into 
New York, the last half-hour or more 
of the journey is through a succession 








TOMB IN THE BACKGROUND 


of suburban towns whose lights merge 
into a continuous illumination. Miles 
above the Harlem River the city blocks 
begin, and at the river itself spring out 
graceful rows and stretches of lights reg- 
ularly spaced on the bridges and viaducts 
that span the river and cross the big gully 
that gashes the metropolitan end of the 
Bronx. By whatever route you reach 
cr leave Manhattan Island in the eve- 
ning, the river lights are beautiful. On 
the North River the spectacle varies ac- 
cording to the hour and the season, for 
the down-town lights in Manhattan are 
more numerous when the days are short 
and the tenants of the great office-build- 
ings have to light up to finish their day’s 
work. Across from the lower Jersey fer- 
ries late in the afternoon of a winter day 
glow and sparkle the great company of 
tall shafts grouped against the sky, each 
one pierced to the top with regular rows 
of shining windows. A memorable sight 
they make, those shafts and huge blocks 
of gleaming holes, reaching far above 
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their neighbors that come between them 
and the river. There is much in that 
spectacle to recompense a tired man for 
being a commuter, and nowhere else on 
earth is there the like of it. 

And besides the tall shafts and the in- 
tervening lower lights, and the glow of 
the streets that run to the river and bor- 
der it, there are all the river lights—the 
ferry-boats, with their long rows of bright 
windows, hurrying on their various 
courses; the Sound steamers going out; 
other steamers coming in; all manner of 
lights more sober on all manner of ship- 
ping; the street glare and the ferry- 
house and wharf lights ashore; and 
higher up, here and there, the obtrusive 
and commercial, but none the less ra- 
diant, advertising signs. 

The down-town office-building lights 
go out early—most of them—but up the 
river some of the tall up-town hotels con- 
tinue, all the evening and in spite of 
curtained windows, to be lighthouses. 

On the East River, besides the city 
lights and the river lights, are the high, 
curving bridges, very striking and beau- 
tiful, with their unobstructed outlines 
marked by the glow of the electric bulbs. 

There is poetry in these river lights, 
bordered 2nd framed by the dark shining 
water and reflected in it. Travellers and 
the winter commuters see the most of 
them. The hundreds of thousands of 
people who cross the bridges see some- 
thing of them, and so may the crowds 
that throng the recreation piers on sum- 
mer evenings. And the piers, like the 
bridges, are part of the spectacle. When 
Blackwells Island is turned into a park, 
as surely it will be some day, it will be, 
in its way, the most interesting park New 
York will have, and will be an admirable 
place wherefrom to watch the river lights. 
The night views from Corlears Hook 
Park, with both the bridges in sight, must 
be charming, and the far-down East- 
Siders doubtless profit by them; but for 
dwellers in mid- Manhattan, Corlears 
Hook is farther away than London and 
less often visited. When the twenty-four- 
hour man comes, no doubt he will go 
down there and see the night sights on 
the East River, for possibly he will have 
time to spare. 

. We sixteen-hour people, who have to 
go to bed for a little while even in New 
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York, trave l, as a rule, on definite beats. 
If we live in New York, we see by day- 
light certain streets and by nightlight 
certain others; the same ones year after 
year and no others, except when some un- 
wonted enterprise diverts us from our 
usual course. If we spend our summers, 
or part of them, in town, we may come 
to know the Claremont and the Hudson 
River lights as one looks north from 
there, and the lights on the Jersey shore 
opposite. Newspaper men, newsdealers, 
and all who are concerned with the pub- 
lication or distribution of morning news- 
papers, know the City Hall Park, still 
the most important centre of newspaper- 
dom and still one of the liveliest all- 
night centres in New York. Wall Street 
is dead at night, but it never is dark. 
It is always there, usually solitary except 
for policemen, but almost as carefully 
lighted as Fifth Avenue. Dark streets 
are not favored in the banking districts, 
and nowhere in New York is there a 
stronger contrast than Wall Street by 
day and Wall Street by night. Nobody 
sleeps there except janitors and their 
families. Nobody works there at night 
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except scrub-women, though in very 
busy times the clerks of the brokers and 
the bankers and the lawyers work until 
very late. Usually six o’clock finds Wall 
Street all but deserted, and at midnight 
the whole district is dead, and the lights 
that burn so faithfully are like so many 
candles burning to the better repose of 
Business, dead and laid out in a great 
narrow high-walled church. 

Farther down-town, around the Battery 
and the ferry-houses and the Elevated 
Railway stations, there is activity all 
night long. Within easy walking distance 
in other directions are streets so crowded 
with humanity that there is no hour 
when all the people are abed. Any one 
who pictures in his mind the down-town 
residence and shopping streets as dismal 
or murky will gain a very interesting 
readjustment of his ideas whenever he 
goes to see them. The soberest and dim- 
mest lighted streets in town are very 
respectable ones, like those that run east 
and west of Fifth Avenue, and are still 
uninvaded by business. They are quiet 
at all times, and at night are lighted just 
enough for protection and convenience. 
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THE SHERMAN STATUE AT THE 


lo go from one of them in the evening 
to one of the populous thoroughfares of 
the East Side is 
dusky wood 
. Side 


like coming out of a 
The East 


tenement-house 


into daylight. 


and every great 





district spends its evenings, in good 
weather, as far as possible out-of-doors. 

That means in the street, and the streets 
' that is 
lights are 
the 
billiard-rooms glitter, the saloons blaze. 
back from them to the blocks 


where richer people live, a whole house 


are lighted according to the use 
The 


many and bright; the shops shine, 


made of them. street 


Coming 


to every family, curtains closely drawn, 
and no shops or saloons, is a return to 


twilight from noonday. 











ENTRANCE TO CENTRAL PARK 


But all New York is 
soberly lighted of an evening. Go to the 
pleasure and will find a 
nightly illumination which, they all tell 
us, no other city in the world can quite 
hold a candle to. That is what they say 
about Broadway between Twenty-seventh 
Street and other 
city, we are assured, is there so brilliant 


not up-town 


centre, you 


Forty-sixth. In no 
a stretch of artificial evening radiance. 
It is the theatre district, as every 
knows, and the before-and-after- 
theatre district, much frequented by per- 
who and 
others, or who have 


one 


also 


by 
the 
curious habit of wanting supper after the 
Resident in New York and the ter- 


sons dine in 


restaurants, 
the same ones, 


play. 
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ritory immediately tributary to it is a 
ery imposing number of people who go 
n to the theatres. Stopping in New 
York there are at all times somewhere 
between fifty and a hundred thousand 
people, a large proportion of whom go 
to the theatre in the evening. It is this 
ormous money-spending crowd that has 
caused the theatre district in New York 
become a world-famous curiosity in 
electrical street illumination. All day 
long this part of Broadway is a crowded 
id busy district, full of shops and restau- 
ints, and a great thoroughfare of a great 

- but at eight o’clock of an evening in 
the theatre season it is deluged with a 


City 


crowd which quickly disappears and is 
lost for three hours, when it surges out 
again, and fills the streets, the restau- 
rants and lobster palaces, the carriages, 
the motor-ears, the cabs, the Subway, the 
Elevated stations, and the street-cars. 
A part of this crowd goes home imme- 
diately when the theatres let out; part of 

t disperses to various hotels and restau- 
rants on Fifth Avenue or the cross-town 
streets, and part of it clings to Broad- 

ay, and eats and drinks in the light 

f its radiance. Wherever this up-town 
theatre erowd pauses, there the lights 

e bright and the streets are lively until 
after midnight. It is to catch the eyes 
of this evening crowd that the theatre 
section of Broadway has been so be- 
jewelled with all manner of electrical 
contrivance. Advertisement is the mo- 
tive. The result is somewhat blinding, 
but it is undoubtedly interesting, and, 
softened by due distance, it stirs the imag- 
nation and becomes even beautiful. 

The most dazzling part of this show 
is still between Thirty-fourth and Forty- 
sixth streets, but the centre of great- 
est radiance is moving up-town, and 
Longacre Square is en the point of 
being the shiningest place in Manhattan. 
There, besides a theatre or two and some 
restaurants with profuse electrical em- 
bellishments, one sees to best advantage 
the pretty outside electric-light decoration 
of two great new hotels. Up Broadway 
is the distant glitter of the Columbus 
Cirele; down Broadway, bordered by high 
buildings, is the blazing chasm of the 
theatre district. Out spring the cross 
streets on either side with their lights. 
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Up and down speed automobiles with 
great glaring eyes, and here and there, a 
little way back, where a vacant roof in- 
vites, flame advertisements in white and 
colored lights, not especially edifying as 
to the wares they cry, but beautiful in 
their brightness, as well as, in some cases, 
in their color and design. 

Up at the Columbus Circle there is 
another light centre, and looking from 
there, farther up Broadway, you see other 
centres still, and note the crimson letters 
flaming on the walls of theatre and hotel. 
All over Manhattan Island there are such 
light centres, all more or less party- 
colored and brilliant, and garish though 
they may be, all more or less beautiful. 

For light itself is beautiful, and 
though indoors it is easy to have too 
much of it, out-of-doors it is hard to 
misuse it so extravagantly that it will 
not still please the eye. The long rows 
of white street lights—incandescent gas- 
lights and are-lights tempered by ground- 
glass shades—are pretty as they stretch 
away; the orange globes of intense light 
that hang by the theatre doors and the 
colors of the signs and names and em- 
blems are all pretty. But most beautiful 
and most stirring to the spirit are the 
lights to which distance lends its enchant- 
ments—the river lights, and the shore 
lights seen from the rivers, the bridge 
lights, the tall shafts of buildings with 
windows all aglow.” The show in New 
York is provided every night and with 
profuse prodigality; the trouble is to get 
the perspective. 

And, after all, that is a prevailing dif- 
ficulty about life itself on the island of 
Manhattan. The show there is a lavish 
show in a thousand particulars, but the 
perspective is somewhat to seek. The 
people who see the Manhattan lights in 
which there is the greatest charm and 
which most inspire the mind that con- 
templates them are not those of the 
surging crowd in the theatre district, 
but of the army of travellers and late 
commuters who cross the river to go 
home. A degree of detachment, it seems, 
and of contemplative distance is favor- 
able to full appreciation of Manhattan. 
Its lights are like its noises—stunning 
when too near, but soothing and in- 
spiring from afar. 
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The Speech of Deeds 


BY GWENDOLEN OVERTON 


Mrs. Hardison forewarned, depre- 

eatingly. “ You must have met so 
many clever people. But I have done 
my best. There is to be the president 
of our club—such a handsome woman, 
and so brilliant.” 

“What has she done?” asked Mrs. 
Vanderlyn, with the civility which she 
felt to be required. 

“Tt isn’t so much what she has done. 
It’s what she has read, what she knows. 
She is informed upon every subject it 
is possible to imagine. And she has your 
husband’s writings simply by heart. She 
is one of his most ardent disciples.” 

Mrs. Vanderlyn smiled, the smile nice- 
ly balanced between a modest apprecia- 
tive gratitude and a natural wifely pride, 
with which, for fifteen years, she had re- 
ceived the enthusiasms of that portion 
of the public which bought and perused 
the works of Thomas Vanderlyn. 

“And then there is a young poet— 
Launcelot Lorimer?” The rising inflec- 
tion and the look of expectancy asked if 
the name were not already known. 

As the wife of Thomas Vanderlyn it 
had fallen to her daily lot to have every 
one tell of relatives or dear friends who 
had written, or who aspired to write. 
And by second nature she had at com- 
mand the requisite expression of interest. 
She wore it now, tempered by a slight 
shadow of humility at her own remiss- 
ness, in that she did not recognize a 
name which should have been familiar. 

“Haven’t you seen any of his work? 
Tt has been in the magazines. He is the 
greatest lover of Nature and flowers— 
wild flowers, of course. I was so glad 
to get those two. They are very much 
engaged; but they wanted to meet you. 
T explained that it was to be most in- 
formal, just six of us—because you were 
still in mourning for your husband.” 

“ And the sixth?” inquired Mrs. Van- 
derlyn, suspecting a detrimental. 


“|e afraid you will find it dull,” 


Mrs. Hardison’s voice fell to a ton 
of apology. “It’s a friend of George’s 
whom he simply would have, though 1 
told him that he would be completely 
out of place. But George insisted. He 
thinks there is no one quite like Mr. 
Matheson. I must say I didn’t suppose 
he’d come. He almost invariably refuses 
invitations. He is one of the most oc- 
cupied men in New York. It isn’t only 
business; he does a great deal of chari- 
table work besides—though he hates to 
talk of it. But as I was saying—I 
thought I’d please George and then be 
able to ask some one else anyway. So 
I wrote to Mr. Matheson. I was never 
in my life more surprised than to receive 
his acceptance. I can only suppose that 
you were the attraction. I am sure | 
hope you will like him, for George is 
bound he shall sit on your right. I want- 
ed to put Mr. Lorimer there, but George 
said you wouldn’t care about a poet who 
does verses to the moonlight and th: 
lilies. You know George is the best sou! 
in the world, but he doesn’t care for 
poetry. So”—Mrs. Hardison summed up 
the situation in the tone of one who has 
resiened herself to it—‘I am afraid 
you will have to have Mr. Matheson. 
Tf he doesn’t talk—sometimes he simply 
won’t—you will have George on the other 
side, and you two seem to get along 
remarkably well. I must say it sur- 
prises me a little, because George really 
isn’t clever.” 

“Tsn’t he recognized as one of the 
leaders of his profession?’ Mrs. Vander- 
lyn ventured, in the depreciated hus- 
band’s defence. 

“ Oh! of course he knows about bridges 
and lighthouses, and that sort of thing.” 
Mrs. Hardison’s rating of it was evi- 
dently not very high. “ But then,” she 
reverted, “you yourself are so sweet ani 
adaptable that you can manage with any 
one. Perhaps you and Mr. Matheson 
will get along famously.” She rose to 
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take her leave, but on the threshold 
she turned. “ By the bye—I forget that 
ou haven’t been in this country since 

ur marriage. But you know whom I 
mean, do you not?—Henry Matheson, of 
Matheson and Company—that huge dry- 
goods firm.” 

‘I supposed it was he,” said Mrs. 
Vanderlyn. 

She went back into the sitting-room 
of the hotel suite in which she had taken 
up her abode a month before, when she 
had returned to the land of her birth. 

‘You know which Mr. Matheson I 
mean, do you not?” She smiled over 
the reeollection of the question and of 
the persistent flow of words, which had 
permitted only an occasional brief phrase 
ipon her own part. How disconcerted 
her prospective hostess would have been 

learn that only by reason of an ab- 
rupt alteration in the course of past 
events had she been chattering to Mrs. 
Thomas Vanderlyn—and not to Mrs. 
Iflenry Matheson. 

It would be worth while to watch her 
when there should begin to work into 
her mind the possible explanation of 
Mr. Matheson’s unlooked-for acceptance. 
It would probably be the most amus- 
ing episode of a dinner which otherwise 
promised ill. 

The president of the club who had 
done nothing in particular, but who 
knew everything, who was one of Thomas 
Vanderlyn’s most ardent disciples! How 
was one to be a disciple of Thomas 
Vanderlyn? What, after all, had been 
his faith? What had he stood for? 
What was his philosophy? What one 
helpful lesson was to be gleaned from all 
his volumes? The disciple of Thomas 
Vanderlyn—it could only mean that one 
ought to see life through the medi- 
um of involved epigrams which would 
not bear the test of fundamental stress 
and passion, 

But the habit of the years through 
which she had checked herself in her 
thoughts of the man she had married 
made her do so now. She had trained 
herself to it, lest she should become 
morbid, lest by dwelling too constantly 
upon her dislike it should come to be a 
possessing, embittering detestation. And 
it was a poor thing to spend one’s days 
despising the dead. 
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She put her mind resolutely upon 
something else. What would Henry 
Matheson have to say to her? At fifty 
would he bear any resemblance to the 
man of five-and-thirty who had loved 
her? In many ways, to judge from Mrs. 
Hardison’s estimate, he must be un- 
changed. Did he love her yet? He had 
not married, and his was no unstable 
character whose passions flamed up and 
went out. 

His place in her thoughts was domi- 
nant the next evening when she took 
a final look at herself in Mrs. Hardison’s 
mirror. That which she saw was not 
unsatisfactory. At the time when she 
and Henry Matheson had parted she had 
not been beautiful. But she had been 
called the charming Leslie TIlchester. 
And she was charming still. It was one 
of the beliefs with which she had de- 
liberately striven to keep alive her self- 
esteem, her self-respect, that had she 
not been known as Thomas Vanderlyn’s 
wife, she could have been reputed for 
her own attractions. Something had 
been needed to sustain a normal and 
healthy egotism, that she might not wilt 
utterly under the blight of disenchant- 
ment and repression. 

Yes, dispassionately looked at, time 
had taken little from her and had given 
much. But what of Henry Matheson ? 

Immediately upon entering the draw- 
ing-room she saw. In his own ease it 
was not only that he had not lost. He, 
too, had gained—and greatly. He looked 
all his years, but they were an added 
distinction. He had reached middle age 
with every promise more than fulfilled. 
Coming up to her now, he held out his 
hand, speaking her name with a grave 
directness which made her forget to 
watch Mrs. Hardison’s face that she 
might enjoy its bewilderment. But she 
was recalled. 

“Why, Mrs. Vanderlyn! You let me 
talk about Mr. Matheson for half an 
hour. You never once gave me the 
slightest idea—” 

“T don’t think you offered me much 
opportunity.” 

Mrs. Hardison took it amiably, with 
a laughing pout. “I suppose I did 
chatter,” she confessed. 

Matheson stood smiling down into 
Mrs. Vanderlyn’s eyes. “ What did Mrs. 
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Hardison have to say about me?” he 
asked. It was the subject of the ques- 
tion who answered for herself. 

“T told her that you had refused al- 
most every invitation I had ever sent 
you, and that my astonishment knew no 
bounds when you accepted this one.” 

“You understand now, I suppose ?” 

It was presumably to his hostess that 
he spoke and in half jest. But it was 
at Mrs. Vanderlyn he looked, and to her 
that some more serious ulterior meaning 
seemed addressed. 

The president of the club recalled 
an observation of Thomas Vanderlyn’s, 
which by reason of its ambiguity fitted 
the present situation as it might have 
a number of others. She quoted it. 
The widow’s face—unconsciously to her- 
self—took on the expression appropriate 
for meeting the tribute; but she was 
observing that Matheson’s, whether pur- 
posely or no, assumed a blank and stolid 
aloofness. Was it that he disliked 
Thomas Vanderlyn’s productions? — or 
the lady president? Conceivably both. 
But either would be a bond. 

It was hardly to have been ealled a 
suceessful dinner. There were too many 
conflicting aims. Fortified by the un- 
pliant personality of the man upon her 
right, Mrs. Vanderlyn allowed herself 
the. unwonted luxury of refusing to be 
adaptable. No doubt it was failure in 
duty to her hosts, no doubt it was even 
in questionable taste. But it was a deep, 
inexpressible relief. She did not want 
to listen to the president’s always avail- 
able views, and she made little pretence 
of doing so. She met two or three 
quotations from the novels of Thomas 
Vanderlyn with a change of subject. 
She made no smallest effort to flatter 
the poet—to whom flattery, she judged, 
was necessary. Nor did she return 
the somewhat too persistent and palpa- 
bly admiring gaze which he kept fixed 
upon her. 

A man who had nothing more virile 
to do than to write sonnets upon the 
lark and lyries on the daisy—! It was to 
the simple Hardison that she devoted her- 
self—Hardison, who could talk best on 
lighthouses and bridges, and whose knowl- 
edge of literature was confined to Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, and Seott. Her husband, 
had he been living and here, would have 











looked upon Hardison as mentally a 
negligible quantity. Yet who had done 
more good, the stylist who had made 
his life-work the analysis of unfecund 
human motives, or this builder of light- 
houses which had saved the storm-tossed 
and the fog-bound, of bridges which had 
earried commerce and civilization into 
new fields? 

Within the bounds of courtesy she 
left Matheson to himself. But she was 
always well aware that he was sitting 
there beside her, self-contained, power- 
ful, imparting by contrast something of 
triviality to all the rest of them, even 
to Hardison, who was allowing himself 
to be made nervous by his anxiety to 
live up to the elub president’s knowledge. 

It was only at the last moment before 
they left the table that she turned point- 
edly to Matheson. “ After the cigars, 
will you come and talk to me, monopolize 
me?” she said. “ Out of pity, don’t leave 
me to a man who does verses and a wom- 
an who is well informed.” 

He obeyed. When he came from the 
dining-room he went directly to her, put- 
ting aside the poet, whose obvious in- 
tention it had been to forestall him. 

He asked her regarding the past fif- 
teen years. “ You were in England for 
the most part, I suppose. Your home 
was there?” 

“More exactly, it was there that we 
rented other people’s homes. We never 
had one of our own.” Something in 
his look recalled to her that she had 
long ago given it as one of her reasons 
for preferring to pass her days in Eng- 
land that there was more of home life 
there than in her own country, and that 
her tastes were essentially domestic. 

She colored now at the self-betrayal. 
“Mr. Vanderlyn was obliged to go to th« 
Continent so often,” she offered, “for 
rest and change of scene. He needed 
it for his work.” 

She thought of what had been her own 
impatience with those frequent migra- 
tions in search of refreshment for a body 
and brain exhausted to querulousness 
and irritability by the strain of trying 
to produce much from a temperament 
which*had little to give. 

Tt had been so exasperating to have 
to break up her household time and time 
again, just when she had begun to feel 
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SHE COLORED NOW AT THE SELF-BETRAYAL 




















THE 


that she was making the hired domicile 
in a measure their own. 

“ Next to England we were most often 
in Italy. My little died there,” 
Her voice had dropped. 

“Was it the only child?” he asked. 

She could feel the sympathy he did 
not put into words. 

“The only one,” she answered. There 
was a brief pause, which he made no 
attempt to fill. “Of course we met all 
manner of delightful people,” she felt it 
incumbent upon her to assert. He should 
not guess at the failure it had all been. 
He should not say to himself that she 
might better not have sent him away. 

It was no desire to protect the memory 
of her husband. Beyond the bare sem- 
which convention required she 
made small pretence of loyalty. But she 
defended her own pride. 

“And you have 

ur own land 
juestioned. 

“No. Mr. Vanderlyn was not 
of his native soil, you know. His 
ent flourished better in that of 
lder civilization.” 


son 


blance 


back in 


Matheson 


never been 


until now?” 
fond 
tal- 

an 


“And you—did you never want to 
return ?” 
“Yes,” she confessed, “I did; espe- 


cially at first. I was very homesick 
for mine own people. But of course Mr. 
Vanderlyn wanted me with him. He 
had the English husband’s belief that a 


f 


wife’s place is with her lord 

“The Court of Equity and Parliament 
have only altered the Common Law view 
of wives on the books—not in the hearts 
f the populace,” he observed. 

She laughed irresistibly, more amused 
than she perhaps should have been by 
this bit of ironic subtlety, so unlike his 
ordinary blunt methods. 

“The lex scripta hasn’t yet become 
exactly a habit of thought,” she owned. 

3ut now,” she suggested, “you must 
tell me of yourself.” 

“T have made money. And I have 
attended to business. You remember 
that Mr. Vanderlyn once wrote to the 
effect that that was the whole existence 
of the American man. He held us fit 
for nothing else.” 

She surveyed him critically. “I 
should say that you were fit for what- 
ever you might undertake.” 
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“Only, my dear Leslie, 
should never undertake that 
I was not fit.” 

‘You are epigrammatic,” she told him. 

“ Heaven forbid!” he ejaculated. And 
she laughed again. 

Was he perhaps a little jealous still? 

Once in the course of the evening he 


said to her that he had never read but 


one of her husband’s novels. “I went 
through that to the end. But I am 
bound to admit that I couldn’t under- 


stand it. 
reasons for doing things—because I want 
to or because I must.” 

“Will you me ?” 
asked, as she prepared to take her leave. 

“TI had intended to,” he answered. 
And she felt sure that he had intended 
to whether she had extended the invita- 
tion or not. 

As back to the hotel she 
asked herself if he were still in love with 
her? It was not easy to say. But was 
she in love with him? Had she ever 
really ceased to be so? Though at the 
had not known it, she had 
long since realized that it was flattered 
vanity which had made her break her 
engagement to Matheson and marry 
Vanderlyn. The latter had been a man 
much older than herself, and already of 
established reputation. He had come to 
revisit his own land, which he had aban- 
doned in his early youth. For two 
he had been away from his 
countrymen, purposely out of touch with 
them. And he had found that relations 
were not to be renewed. 

From the remoteness of his standpoint 
he had judged them. They were un- 
informed, material-minded, they were 
business machines devoid of higher as- 
pirations. They had no speech 
that of finance and affairs. And, sinc 
money was all their thought, no need 
for another. 

Yet for his countrywomen his admira- 
tion had gone to the other extreme. 
They were immeasurably the superiors 
of the males who provided for them. 
They had all the soul and intellect which 
their gross lords lacked. They appre- 
ciated the subtle, the refined. His opin- 
had been published, commented 
upon, attacked, agreed with. They had 
formed the topic of the hour. Scoffers 
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had said that for once Thomas Vander- 
lyn had expressed himself comprehen- 
sibly. If the men, in their financial 
absorption, had shown themselves prone 
to go on their way ignoring his verdict, 
the women, whom he had eulogized, were 
ready to do all homage. 

He had been sought after, entertained, 
honored, quoted. And full in the glare 
of this publicity he had courted Leslie 
Ilechester. Had it not been enough to 
unsettle the judgment of any young 
girl? To marry this distinguished, self- 
expatriated littérateur had seemed so 
brilliant a destiny compared with becom: 
ing the wife of a prosperous business 
man. And the influence of Vanderlyn’s 
opinions had been such as to give her 
no little contempt for those of Mathe- 
son’s kind, no slight estimate of her own 
vast superiority. 

But how had Thomas Vanderlyn ever 
come to do anything so definite, so nat- 
ural, as to marry? In nothing else had 
she ever known h'm to be simple, reso- 
lute, unwavering. 

He might have found to his hand one 
of those studies in which he delighted, 
had he been able to read her heart—had 
it ever occurred to him to think her feel- 
ings worth considering. At all times he 
had been ready enough to analyze his 
own mental processes for her benefit, but 
never once had he suspected the conflict 
which went on in his wife’s mind as she 
tried to put away the memory of Mathe- 
son, that it might not furnish a contrast 
such as to make her husband intolerable. 

No, she had never ceased to love Henry 
Matheson. She had only obliged herself 
to cease thinking of him. But could she 
do even that now? Was there any rea- 
sen why she should? Or did he intend 
to let her? 

Certainly not at once. A few days 
later he came to her hotel. And after 
that, for a man of such multitudinous 
interests, he appeared to have a good deal 
of leisure at her disposal. 

Upon an evening which they spent to- 
gether she brought herself to make a 
request. He sat in a big chair across 
the hearth from her—the hired hearth, 
like all she had known since her girl- 
hood, the property of whosoever paid. 

“T have been warned,” she began, 
“that there is nothing which will send 
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you away so quickly as to try to make 
you talk of your charities.” 

“You can’t send me away,” he an- 
swered, composedly. 

“Do you really dislike to speak about 
them ¢” 

“That depends. But there is not a 
great deal to tell. Like every one else, 
I have a few little private charities her 
and there—deserving cases which come 
up and need attention. And I subscribe 
to a number of ‘ causes.’ Nobody escapes 
that. The size of your bank account is 
always most accurately known to th 
directors of the organizations, and th: 
subscription is proportioned to it.” 

“ But the model tenements? You see, 
T have details.” 

“Those are not charity. It is a mis- 
taken impression. They are a business 
proposition. They pay me a percentage 
on my investment.” 

“Tow much?” she asked. 

Matheson reddened. “ Enough to make 
it better than having the money idle.” 

“As if your money were likely to be 
idle! How much do they pay you?” Sh: 
insisted upon her point. 

“What a business head you have de- 
veloped! Well—about, say, one or one 
and a half per cent.” 

She smiled her comprehension. “ Just 
enough to keep the tenants from being 
the recipients of charity. And not by 
any means sufficient to pay you for 
your time.” 

“Tt is a safe and sure investment, 
however,” he insisted, “which is more 
than one can always say for higher in- 
terest rates.” 

“T want you to take me to see th 
two which are under construction at 
present,” she told him. 

“Why? Are you going in for model 
tenements ?” 

Her eyes lit with a flash of vexation. 
Tt was a little too reminiscent of her 
husband’s delicate sarcasms. Yet, after 
all, had she not deserved it? As Henry 
Matheson had last known her, had she 
not been in a fair way to become a 
creature of fads? In those days she 
had been always “taking up” one thing 
or another. 

She relapsed to humility. “I am not 
‘going in’ for anything now—except for 
the duty or pleasure at hand.” There 
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as a touch of sadness which could hard- 
ly have eseaped him. 

“JT beg your pardon,” he said, quietly. 
“Tt is very kind of you to be interested 
I will come for you 
ten o'clock. I] 
better drive. It 


n the subject at all. 
o-morrow if I 
had 


the slums. 


may—at 


ink we is quite 


He kept her in the buildings much 
nger than she had expected, forgetting 
her in diseussions with contractors and 
orkmen. Going down the bare, well- 
lighted corridors, he would disappear into 
room and leave her to her own devices. 


Then, remembering her, he would com 


matter of 
She 


back and civilly explain some 
heating, of ventilation, of sewage. 
knew that she was far from uppermost in 
concerned 
Yet she was 
enjoying listening to his short and suc- 


his mind, that he was more 


th anything else at hand. 
net directions. He appeared to know 
his subject thoroughly. What a debt of 
gratitude hundreds of mothers owed him 
that he made it possible for their children 
have air and warmth and light! For 
nt of just those her own baby boy had 
lied. A pestilential Venetian palace had 
taken her husband’s fancy, and he had 
sisted upon living in it. 

It was of such as this one that 
Thomas Vanderlyn had spoken with con- 
tempt. But were these matters to be 
held less worthy the masculine intellect 
than devoting one’s days to involved ro- 


men 


mantie treatises upon the ambiguous half- 
impulses of imaginary creatures? Did 

man look better, his feet amid a pile 
of shavings, his hands formidably bran- 
dishing a length of lead pipe, his whole 
being absorbed in a discussion relative 
to elbows and joinings—or standing com- 
placent to receive the homage of a galaxy 
of raptly admiring women? To whom 
did humanity owe more—to her dis- 
tinguished husband or to this substantial 
merchant? And altogether apart from 
any question of the latter’s benefactions, 
to how many thousands had the mere 
needs of his business given the chance 
to earn a livelihood? But had any one 
ever found himself aided, uplifted, by a 
line of Thomas Vanderlyn’s’ works? 
Which was of the more value to a striving 
world—the intricate niceties of the writ- 
ten language, or this speech of deeds ? 
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Yet Matheson was not without a verbal 
eloquence of his own, as he made ap- 
parent while they drove back up-town 
together and sat at luncheon in a window 
locking out upon the snow-covered park. 
He had forgotten his reserve. His 
thoughts were still full of the buildings 
and of improvements with which he was 
experimenting. He talked steadily and 
with a technicality which sometimes made 
it difficult to follow all his meaning. 

“T wish,” she put in once, in wistful 
contemplation, “that 7 had some way of 


being of service in the world. It seems 
to me that my life has been a useless 


one, frittered away and wasted.” 

He did not try to console her by deny- 
ing it. Presumably he agreed with her. 
“The worst of all this,” he summed up 
his own concerns in the end, “is that 
there is than I can properly at- 
tend to without giving almost my whole 


“ 


more 


The supervision isn’t really over 
when the buildings are finished and the 
rented. It is only beginning. 
There are a good many matters which 
need coming up 

in spite of the tenants’ endeavors to 
keep them down. To be sure, I 
an agent, but the arrangement isn’t in 
every way satisfactory. At best he is 
only a man, and there is required, besides, 
a woman’s point of woman’s 
handling. I have found it the same, too, 
with certain cases that happen now and 
then among the female employees of the 
store. 


time. 
rooms 


seeing to constantly 
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And I have been considering try- 
ing to get some one who is capable of 
helping me out. But the difficulty has 
been to find a person answering the re- 
quirements. She should have an unusual 
combination of qualities—common sense, 
a very high order of tact and discretion, 
a pleasant personality, and, above all, a 
knowledge of human nature.” 

Mrs. Vanderlyn laughed. “TI am afraid 
you will be put to it to discover this 
paragon of her sex.” 

“No,” he told her. 
woman in mind.” 

She was conscious of a sharp jealousy. 
It seemed to her that the light and 
vivacity must have faded visibly from 
her face. 

Yet force d 
“Yes?” She 
hear further. 


“T have such a 


herself to a smile. 
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“Tt has occurred to me within the last 
few days to ask you if you would con- 
sider undertaking it.” 

The light came into her face again, a 
glow of pleasure and of renewed, un- 
feigned animation. 

“Tt will not be a sinecure, you know,” 
he forewarned. “The more especially ”— 
a restraint and hesitation seemed to take 
hold upon him, but he mastered them,— 
“the more especially, Leslie, as in this 
case I want the position to carry with it 
the additional duties of—my wife.” 

Mrs. Vanderlyn’s eyes turned to the 
window and looked out. At the moment 
the middle of the street was almost empty, 
save for a toiling stage and a hansom 
which was coming directly toward her. 
In the latter were two people, a man and 
a woman, both young, both radiant with 
something more than youth—its fulfil- 
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ment. Because her place in the window 
was at somewhat a higher level she could 
see that they held each other’s hands be 
hind the closed doors. The girl’s whol 
look was that of the dreamy absorption of 
love; the man’s told a possessing devotion 

And it was this which, for the gratifiea 
tion of an uneasy vanity, she had onc 
sent out of her life. It was gone for 
ever. No power could give it back. Yet 
there remained still affection, content 
ment, trust, respect, the ability to serve, 
and that for which her whole being 
yearned mow with the intensity that 
might once have gone to passion—th« 
right to be of use. She did not know 
that she gave a long and tremulous sigh. 

Her eyes looked back to meet those of 
the man who waited. And there was in 
them a mist of tears for the irretrievable 
—a smile for what yet might be. 


The Spirit Wind 


BY GRACE STONE FIELD 


HE Wind is a ghostly thing. 
Have you heard him sing? 
Have you heard him shout, 
When the frost is about? 


* Oho.—Oho!” 


Have you heard him pipe, 


When the pumpkin’s ripe, 
For the leaves to dance ?— 
Have you listened, askance, 
To a Voice, that cried, 
When the old Year died? 
Have you seen him ever? 
Ah, never ;—never! 


Did you hear him whispering, soft and low, 
Where the lilies blow? 

Did you hear his lilting, witching tune, 
In flow’r-sweet June ?— 

Listen !—He’s gone. 

He was here anon— 

Where did he fly? 

You may search; you may try 

On the sea, in the heart of a rose; 
Wherever he goes ;— 

Can you catch him ever? 


Ah, never ;—never! 
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Our Navy Fifty Years Ago 


BY CAPTAIN A. 


AVAL officers who began their 

career in the fifties of the past 

century, as I did, and who have 
survived till now, have been witnesses 
of one of the most rapid and revo- 
lutionary changes that naval science and 
varfare have undergone. It has been 
aptly said that a naval captain who 
fought the Invincible Armada would have 
een more at home in the typical war-ship 

f 1840 than the average captain of 1840 

uld have been in the advanced types 

the American civil war.* The twenty 
ears here chosen for comparison cover 
the middle period of the century which 
as but recently expired. Since that time 
progress haSegone oOngin accelerating 
ratio; and if the cohge sane have 
een less radic&l in thd, they have been 
en more extensive in scope. It is in- 
resting to observe that within the same 
vo deeades, in 1854, occurred the formal 
sit of Commodore Perry to Japan, and 
he negotiation of the treaty that brought 
er fairly within the movement of West- 
ern civilization. 

When I received my appointment to 
the Naval School at Annapolis, in the 
early part of the year 1856, the United 
States navy was under the influence of 
one of those spasmodic awakenings 
which, so far as action is concerned, have 
been the chief charactetistic of American 
statesmanship in the matter of naval 
policy up to twenty years ago; since 
which there has been a more continuous 
practical recognition of the necessity of 
a sustained and consistent development 
of naval power. This wholesome change 
has been coincident with and doubtless 
largely due to a change in appreciation 
of the importance of naval power in the 
realm of international relations which, 
within the same period, has passed over 
the world at large. 


*J. R. Soley. “The Blockade and the 
Cruisers,” 1883, Scribner’s Navy in the Civil 
War, 
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Between the day of my entrance into 
the service, fifty years ago, and the 
present, nowhere is change more notable 
than in the national attitude towards the 
navy and the comprehension of its office. 
Then the navy was accepted without much 
question as part of the necessary lumber 
which every adequately organized mari- 
time state carried, along with the rest of 
a national establishment. Of what use it 
was, or might be, few cared much to in- 
quire. There was not sufficient interest 
even to dispute the necessity of its ex- 
istence; although, it is true, as late as 
1875 an old-time Jeffersonian Democrat 
repeated to me with conviction the mas- 
ter’s dictum, that the navy was a useless 
appendage—a statement which the work 
of the War of Sece ssion, as well on the 
Confederate as on the Union side, might 
seem to have refuted sufficiently and with 
abundant illustration. To such doubters 
before the war, there was always ready 
the routine reply that a navy protected 
commerce; and American shipping, then 
the second in the world, literally whitened 
every sea with its snowy cotton sails. 
In my first long voyage, in 1859, from 
Philadelphia to Brazil, it was no rare 
oceurrence to be becalmed in the dol- 
drums in company with two or three of 
these beautiful semi-clipper vessels, their 
low black hulls contrasting vividly with 
the tall pyramids of dazzling canvas 
which rose above them; a distinctive mark 
at that time of American merchant ship- 
ping. They needed no protection then; 
and none foresaw that within a decade, 
by the operations of a few small steam- 
cruisers, they would be swept from the 
seas, never to return. Everything was 
taken for granted, and not least that war 
was a barbarism of the past. From 1815 
to 1850, the lifetime. of a generation, in- 
ternational peace had prevailed substan- 
tially unbroken, despite numerous revolu- 
tionary movements internal to the states 
concerned; and it had been lightly as- 
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sumed that these conditions would thence- 
forth continue, crowned as they had been 
by the great sacrament of Peace, when 
the nations for the first time gathered 
under a common roof the fruits of their 
several industries in the World’s Exposi- 
tion of 1851. 


were indeed gathering over our own land, 


The shadows of disunion 


but for the most of us they carried with 
them no fear of war. 

The political condition and balance of 
the world now is very different from that 
of the period of which I have been 
writing. Of this universal change and 
displacement the most significant factor 
—at least in our Western civilization— 
has been the establishment of the German 
Empire, with its ensuing commercial, 
maritime, and naval development. To it 
certainly we owe the military impulse 
which has been transmitted everywhere to 
the forces of sea and land—an impulse 
for which, in my judgment, too great 
gratitude cannot be felt. It has braced 
and organized Western civilization for 
an ordeal as yet dimly perceived. 

I do not think there is error or exagger- 
ation in this picture of the “ environ- 
ment” of the navy in popular apprecia- 
tion at the time I entered. Under such 
conditions, which had obtained substan- 
tially since soon after the war of 1812, 
and which long disastrously affected even 
Great Britain, with all her proud naval 
traditions and maritime and colonial in- 
terests, a military service cannot thrive. 
Indifference and neglect tell on most in- 
dividuals and on all professions. The 
saving clauses were the high sense of 
duty and of professional integrity, which 
from first to last I have never known 
wanting in the service; while the beauty 
of the ships themselves, quick as a docile 
and intelligent animal to respond to the 
master’s call, inspired affection and in- 
tensified professional enthusiasm. The 
exercises of sails and spars, under the 
varying exigencies of service, bewilder- 
ing as they may have seemed to the un- 
initiated, to the appreciative possessed 
fascination, and were their own sufticient 
reward for the care lavished upon them. 

The result of all this had been a body 
of officers and of men-of-war seamen, 
strong in professional sentiment and ad- 
mirably qualified in the main for the 
duties of a calling which in many of its 








leading characteristics was rapidly b 
coming obsolete. There was the spirit 
of youth, but the body of age. As a class, 
officers and men were well up in the us 
of such instruments as the country gav: 
them; but the profession did not wield 
the corporate influence necessary to extort 
better instruments, and impotence to 
remedy produced acquiescence in, per 
haps more properly submission to, an a1 

rest of progress, the evils of which wer 
clearly seen. The same conditions r 

curred afterwards. No administrativ: 
period of our naval history since 1812 
has been more disastrously stagnant and 
inefficient than that which followed clos: 

ly the War of Secession, with its ex 
traordinary and ir the main well-directed 
administrative energy. The deeds of Far 

ragut, his compeers, and their followers, 
after exciting a moment’s enthusiasm 
were powerless to sustain popular interest 
Reaction ruled, as after the war of 1812 

To whomsoever due, in the decade in 

mediately preceding the War of Secessio: 
there were two, notable attempts at r 

generation, uch ghad a profound in 
fluence upon the fortunes of that contest 
Of these, one affected the personnel of th: 
navy, the other the material. It had fo: 
some time been recognized within th 
service that, owing partly to easy-goin; 
toleration of offenders, partly to the al 
sence of authorized methods of dealin 
with the disabled or the merely incom 
petent, partly also, doubtless, to the effe: 

of general professional stagnation vpo1 
those naturally inclined to worthlessness 
there had accumulated a very conside: 
able percentage of officers who were us« 
less; or worse, unreliable. In measur 
this was also due to habits of drinking 
much more common in all classes of me1 
then than now. Even within the te 
years with which I am dealing, an office: 
not many years my senior remarked t 
me on the great improvement in this r 
spect in his own experience; and my co! 


temporaries will bear me out in saying 
that since then the advance has been so 


sustained that the evil now is practicall, 
non-existent. But then the compassion 
ate expression, “ A first-rate officer whe: 
he is not drinking,” was ominously fr: 
quent; and in the generation before, to: 
little attention had been paid to th 
equally significant remark that with 
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fool you know what to count on, but with 
ne who drank you never knew. 

But drink was far from the only cause. 
[There were regular examinations, after 


six years of service, for promotion from 
the warrant of midshipman to a lieuten- 

nt’s commission; but, that successfully 

issed, there was no further review of 

n officer’s qualifications, unless miscon- 

duct brought him before a court martial. 
Nor was there any provision for removing 
he physically incompetent. Before I en- 
tered the navy I knew one such, who had 
been bedridden for nearly ten years. He 
had been a midshipman with Farragut 
under Porter in the old Essex when 
captured by the Phebe and Cherub. A 
gallant boy, specially named in the des- 
patch, he had such aptitude that at six- 
teen, as he told me himself, he wore an 
epaulet on the left shoulder—the uni- 
form of a lieutenant at that time; and 
a contemporary assured me that in han- 
dling a ship he was the smartest officer of 
the deck he had ever known. But in ear- 
ly middle life disease overtook him, and, 
though flat on his back, he had been borne 
on the active list because there was noth- 
ng else to do with him. In that plight 
he was even promoted. There was an- 
other who, as a midshipman, had lost a 
foot in the war of 1812, but had been 
carried on from grade to grade for forty 
vears, until at the time I speak of he was 

captain, then the highest rank in the 
navy. Possibly, probably, he never saw 
water bluer than that of the Lakes, where 
he was wounded. The undeserving were 
not treated with quite the same indul- 
gence. Those familiar with the Navy 
Register in those days will recall some 
half-dozen old die-hards who figured year 
by year at the head of the lieutenant’s 
list; continuously “ overslaughed,” never 
promoted, but never dismissed. 

But there. were those also who, despite 
habits or inefficiency, slipped through even 
formal examination; commanders whose 
ships were run by their subordinates, 
lieutenants whose watch on deck kept 
their captains from sleeping, midship- 
men whose unfitness made their retention 
unpardonable—for at their years to re- 
begin life was no hardship, much less in- 
justice. Of one such the story ran that 
his captain, giving him the letter required 
by regulation, wrote, “Mr. So-and-so is 
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a very excellent young gentleman, of per- 
fectly correct habits, but nothing will 
make an officer of him.” The mid 
shipman answered his questions, how 
ever; and the board considered that 
they could not go beyond that fact, 
and passed him in the face of the opin 
ion of a superior of tried efficiency, 
who had had his professional conduct 
under prolonged observation. I never 
knew this particular man professionally, 
but the general estimate of the service 
confirmed his captain’s opinion. Twenty 
or thirty years later I was myself one of 
a board called to deal with a precisely 
similar case. The letter of the captain 
was explicitly condemnatory and strong; 
but the president of the board—a man of 
exemplary rectitude—was vehement even 
in refusing to act upon it, and his opinion 
prevailed. Some years afterwards the in- 
dividual came under my command, and 
proved to be of so eccentric worthlessness 
that I thought him on the border-line of 
insanity. He afterwards disappeared, I 
don’t know how. Talking of examina- 
tions, a comical incident came under my 
notice immediately after the civil war, 
when there were still employed a large 
number of those volunteer officers who 
had honorably and usefully filled up the 
depleted ranks of the regular service— 
an accession of strength imperatively 
needed. There were among them, natural- 
ly, inefficients as well as efficients. One 
had applied for promotion, and a board 
of three, among them myself, was assem- 
bled to examine. Several commonplace 
questions in seamanship were put to him, 
of which I now remember only that he 
had no conception of the difference be- 
tween a ship moored and one lying at 
single anchor—a subject as pertinent to- 
day as a hundred years ago. After fail- 
ing to explain this, he expressed his 
wish not to go farther; whereupon one 
of the board asked why, if ignorant of 
these simple matters, he had applied for 
examination. His answer was, “I did 
not apply for examination; I applied 
for promotion.” 

Basil Hall tells an interesting story 
in point. When himself about to pass 
for lieutenant, in 1808, while in an 
anteroom awaiting his summons, a can- 
didate came out flushed and perturbed. 
Hall was called in, and one of the ex- 
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amining captains said to him, “ Mr. . 
who has just gone out, could not answer 
a question, which we will put to you.” 
He naturally looked for a stunner, and 
was surprised at the extremely common- 
place problem proposed. From the gen- 
eral incident he presumed his pre- 
decessor had been rejected, but when 
the list was published saw his name 
among the passed. Some years later he 
met one of the examiners, who in the 
conversation recalied to him the circum- 
stance. “ We hesitated,” he said, “ wheth- 
er to let him go through; but we did, and 
I voted for him. A few weeks later I saw 
him gazetted second lieutenant of a 
sloop of war, and a twinge of compunc- 
tion seized me. Not long afterwards I 
read also of the loss of that ship, with all 
on board. I never have known how it 
happened, but I cannot rid myself of an 
uneasy feeling that it may have been 
in that young man’s watch.” He added, 
“Mr. Hall, if ever you are employed as 
T then was, do not take your duties as 
lightly as I did.” 

Sometimes Retribution does not assume 
this ghastly form, but shows the humor- 
ous side of her countenance; for she has 
two faces, like the famous ship that was 
painted a different color on either side, 
and always tacked at night, that the 
enemy might imagine two ships off their 
coast. I recall—many of us recall—a 
well-known character in the service, 
“Bobby,” who was a synonym fr in- 
efficiency. He is long since in his grave, 
where reminiscence cannot disturb him; 
and the Bobby can reveal him only to 
those who knew him as well and better 
than I, and not to an unsympathetic pub- 
lie. Well, Bobby after long indulgence 
had been retired from active service by 
that convulsive effort at reestablishment 
known as the Retiring Board of 1854-5. 
The action of the board was afterwards 
extensively reviewed, and among the data 
brought before the reviewers was a letter 
from a commander, who presumably 
should have known better, warmly en- 
dorsing Bobby. In consequence of this 
and perhaps other cireumstances Bobby 
was restored to an admiring service; but 
the Department, probably through some 
officer who appreciated the situation, sent 
him to his advocate as first lieutenant— 
that is, as general manager and right- 
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hand man. The joke was somewhat 
grim, and grimly resented. It fell to me 
some time afterwards to see the com 
mander on a matter of duty. He received 
me in his cabin, his feet swathed on a 
chair, his hands gnarled and knotted 
with gout or rheumatism, from which lh: 
was a great sufferer. Business despatch 
ed, we drifted into talk, and got on th 
subject of Bobby. His face became dis 
torted. “TI suppose the Department 
thinks it has done a very funny thing i: 
sending me him as first lieutenant, but 
I tell you, Mr. Mahan, every word I wrot 
was perfectly true. There is nothing 
about a ship from her hold to her trucks 
that Bobby don’t know; but ”—here fur; 
took possession of him, and he vociferated, 
—“put him on deck, and a trumpet in 
his hand, or handling men, and he is th: 
d—dest fool that ever man laid eyes on.” 
How far his sense of injury biassed his 
judgments as to Bobby’s acquirements | 
cannot say; but a cruise or two befor 
I had happened to hear from eye-witnesses 
of the latter’s appearance in public after 
his restoration, as first lieutenant in 
charge of a deck. On the occasion it 
question he was to exercise the whol 
crew at some particular maneuvre. Tak 
ing his stand on the hawse-block, he drew 
from his pocket a small note-book, cas‘ 

it his eye, and announced—doubt 
less through that fatal trumpet,—* Ma: 
the foreroyal- braces!” A pause, an 
further reference. “ Man the mainroyal 
braces!” Again a pause. “Man thi 
mizzenroyal-braces—man all the royal- 
braces!” It is quite true, however, that 
there may be plenty of knowledge with 
lack of power to apply it professionally- 
a fact observable in all callings, but on 
which examination alone will not elicit. 
I knew such a one who said of himself, 
“Before I take the trumpet I know what 
ought to be said and done, but with th: 
trumpet in my hand everything goes 
away from me.” This was doubtless part 
ly stage fright; but stage fright does not 
last where there is real aptitude. This 
man, of very marked general ability. 
esteemed and liked by all, finally left th: 
navy; and probably wisely. On the othe 
hand, I remember a very excellent sea 
man—and officer—telling me that th: 
poorest officer he had ever known tacked 
ship the best. So men differ. 
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what Thus it happened, through the opera- 
‘Oo mk tion of a variety of causes, that by the 
oom early fifties there had accumulated on the 
e1Vves lists of the navy, in every grade, a num- 
= ber of men who had been tried in the 
otted balance of professional judgment and 
ch h found distinctly wanting. Not only was 
atch » the public—the nation—being wronged 
n th by the continuance in responsible po- 
> dis sitions of men who could not meet an 
men emergency, or even discharge common 
ng 1 duties, but there was the further harm 
» bu . that they were occupying places which, 
wrot if vaeated, could be at once filled by 
thins capable men waiting behind them. For- 
ruck tunately, this had come to constitute 
tur a body of individual grievance among 
rated the deserving, which counterbalanced the 
et natural sympathy with the individual in- 
8 th competent. The remedy adopted was 
3 on drastic enough, although; in fact, only an 
dh application of the principle of selection 
mts | in a very guarded form. Unhappily, 
eTor: previous neglect through a long series 
—e of years to apply selection had now 
afte! occasioned conditions in which it had to 
uw ou be used on a huge scale and in the most 
m 0 invidious manner—the selecting out of 
whol the unfit. It was therefore easy for 
Pak eavillers to liken this process to a trial 
dre at law, in which unfavorable decision 
» Cas was a condemnation without the accused 
loubt being heard; and, of course, once having 
‘Ma received this coloring, the impression 

an could not be removed, nor the method 
roya reconciled to a public having Anglo- 
a th Saxon traditions concerning the adminis- 
royal tration of justice. A board of fifteen 
, tha was constituted—five captains, five com- 
wit! manders, and five lieutenants. These 
ally were then the only grades of commis- 
it on: sioned officers, and representation from 
elicit them all insured, as far as could be, an 
mself, adequate acquaintance with the entire 
what personnel of the navy. The board sat 
h th in secret, reaching its own conclusions 
goes by its own methods; deciding who were 
| part and who were not fit to be carried longer 
ps 1K on the active list. Rejections were of 
Thi three kinds: those wholly removed, and 
bility those retired on two different grades of 
ft th pay, ealled “ Retired ” and “ Furloughed.” 
oth: The report was accepted by the govern- 
t se: ment and became operative. 
t a This occurred a year or two before I 
acked 





entered the Naval School; and, as I was 
already expecting to do so, I read with 
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an interest I well recall the lists 


of per- 
sons unfavorably affected. Of course, 
neither then nor afterwards had I knowl- 
edge to form an independent opinion 
upon the merits of the cases; but, as far 
as I could gather in the immediately suc 
ceeding years from different officers, the 
general verdict was that in very few in- 
stances had injustice been done. But 
no such system can work unless a gov- 
ernment have the its find- 
ings; for private and public opinion will 
inevitably constitute itself a court of ap- 
peal. 
ciple of selection has never been aban- 
doned, in the application the Admiralty 


courage of 


In Great Britain, where the prin- 


is none the less constrained — brow- 
beaten, I fancy, would hardly-~be too 
strong a word—by opinion outside. P. 


has been promoted, say the service jour- 
nals; but why was A. passed over, or F., 
or K.? Choice is difficult, indeed, in 
peace-times; but years sap efliciency, and 
for the good of the nation it is imperative 
to get men along while in the vigor of 
life, which will never be effected by the 
slow routine in which each second stands 
heir to the first. 

In 1854-5 the results of a contrary sys- 
tem had reached proportions at once dis- 
heartening and comical. It then re- 
quired fourteen years after entrance to 
reach a lieutenant’s commission—the low- 
est of all. That is, coming in as a mid- 
shipman at fifteen, not till twenty-nine, 
after ten or twelve years, probably, on a 
sea-going ship, was a man found fit, by 
official position, to take charge of a ship 
at sea or command a division of guns 
True, the famous Billy Culmer, of his 
Majesty’s navy, under a system of selec- 
tion found himself a midshipman still at 
fifty-six, and then declined a commission 
on the ground that he preferred to con- 
tinue senior midshipman rather than be 
the junior lieutenant; but the injustice, 
if so it were, to Billy and to many others 
had put the ships into the hands of cap- 
tains in the prime of life. Of the his- 
toric admirals of that navy, few had fail- 
ed to reach a captaincy in their twenties. 
Per contra, I was told the following anec- 
dote by an officer of our service whose 
name was—and is, for he still lives—a 
synonym for personal activity and pro- 
fessional seamanship, but who waited his 
fourteen years for a lieutenancy. On one 
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occasion the ship in which he returned to 
Norfolk from a three years’ cruise was 
from there ordered to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, to go out of commission. 
For some cause almost all the lieutenants 
had been detached, the cruise 
thought ended. It became necessary 
therefore to intrust the charge of the 
deck to him and other “ passed ” midship- 
men, and great was the shaking of heads 
among old stagers over the danger that 
ship was to run. If this were excep- 
tional, it would not be worth quoting, but 
it was not. A similar routine in the 
British navy, in a dry-rot period of a 
hundred years before, had induced a like 
head-wagging and exchange of views when 
one of its greatest admirals, Hawke, was 
first given charge of a squadron; be- 
ing then already a man of mark, and 
four years older than Nelson at the Nile. 
But he was younger than the rule, and 
so distrusted. 


being 


The vacancies made by the wholesale 
action of 1854 remedied this for a while. 
The lieutenants who owed their rank to 
it became such after seven or eight years, 
or at twenty three or four; and this meant 
really passing out of pupilage into man- 


hood. The change, being effected imme- 
diately, anticipated the reaction in public 
opinion and in Congress, which rejected 
the findings of the board, and compelled 
a review of the whole procedure. Many 
restorations were made; and, as these 
swelled the lists beyond the number then 
authorized by law, there was established 
a reduced pay for those whose recent 
promotion made them in excess. For 
them was adopted, in naval colloquialism, 
the inelegant but suggestive term “ jack- 
ass” lieutenants. It should be explained 
to the outsider—perhaps even many pro- 
fessional readers may not know—that the 
word was formerly used for a class of so- 
called “ frigates,” which intervened be- 
tween the frigate class proper and the 
sloop of war proper, and, like all hybrids, 
such as the armored cruiser, shared more 
in the defects than in the virtues of either. 
It was therefore not a new coinage, and 
its uncomplimentary suggestion applied 
rather to the grudging legislation than 
to the unlucky victims. Of course pro- 
motion was stopped till this block was 
worked off; but the immediate gain was re- 
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tained. Before the trouble came on afresh, 
the War of Secession, causing a large 
number of Southern officers to leave the 
service, introduced a very different prob- 
lem—namely, how to find officers enough 
to meet the expansion of the navy caused 
by the vast demands of the contest. The 
men of my time became lieutenants be 
tween twenty and twenty-three. My own 
commission was dated a month before my 
twenty-first birthday, and with what good 
further prospects, even under the strict 
rule of seniority promotion, is evident, 
for before I was twenty-five I was made 
lieutenant-commander, corresponding to 
major in the army. Those were cheerful! 
days in this respect for the men wh 
struck the crest of the wave; but alread; 
the symptoms of inevitable reaction to 
old conditions of stagnancy were obsery 
able, to those able to heed. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate th: 
benefit of this measure to the natior, 
through the service, despite the subse 
quent reactionary legislation. By a sin 
gle act a large number of officers wer 
advanced from the most subordinate an 
irresponsible positions to those which 
called all their faculties into play. “ R: 
sponsibility,” said one of the most exp: 
rienced admirals the world has known. 
“is the test of a man’s courage”; and, 
where the native fitness exists, nothing so 
fits for responsibility as bearing it. Th: 
responsibility of the lieutenant of th 
watch differs little from that of the cap 
tain in degree, and less in kind. To early 
bearing of responsibility Farragut at 
tributed in great part his fearlessness in 
it, which was well known to the service 
before his hour of strain. It was much 
that the government found ready for the 
extreme demands of the war a number of 
officers who, instead of supervising th: 
washing of lower decks and stowing of 
holds during their best years, had been 
put betimes on the deck in charge of 
the ship. From there to the eaptain’s 
berth was but a small step. “ Passe: 
midshipman,” says one of Cooper’- 
characters, “is a good grade to reach. 
but a bad one to stop in.” From a 
fate little better than this many promis- 
ing young officers were thus rescued for 
the commands and responsibilities of the 
approaching war. 














HE cireumstances which led to 

Franklin Keene’s being on that 

particular train were peculiar 
enough in themselves to warrant a word 
of explanation. He lived in San Fran- 
cisco, and had intended to spend Christ- 
mas there, but the business which had 
brought him across the continent had 
been unexpectedly complicated, detaining 
him in New York. His one close friend 
in town, Dr. James Burleigh, the noted 
alienist, had vainly urged him to make 
his presence known to some of his many 
acquaintances in or near the city, but 
Keene maintained that Christmas was a 
day sacred to intimate gatherings, and 
that he should be much more comfortable 
with a book and an easy chair at the club 
than he could possibly be in a company 
where he must feel himself in but not 
of the circle. 

Therefore the doctor, after putting his 
friend up at the club, had gone his ap- 
pointed way, not without misgivings, and 
Keene was prepared to spend a solitary 
Christmas, when, on the morning of the 
24th, he was called to the telephone 
and required to assure the possessor of 
a pleasantly modulated feminine voice 
that he really was Franklin Keene—the 
Franklin Keene, “from the beloved 
West.” Knowing something of the clan- 
nishness of Californians in the East, 
and never having heard of B. Franklin 
Keene, of Chicago—it is doubtful wheth- 
er in any event it would have occurred 
to the Californian that Chicago could 
properly be classified as belonging to 
“the West,”—he admitted his identity, 
and was warmly urged to dine on the 
following day with Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Logan, in Macalac, a small New Jersey 
suburb. Mrs. Logan explained that she 
had just learned, from a man who had 
seen him at the club, of his presence in 
town, and while they had 1 ever actual- 
ly met, she hoped he wouk! share her 
feeling that the possession of so many 
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friends in common constituted acquaint- 
ance, at least. 

When he still seemed a little puzzled, 
she added: “Oh, perhaps you don’t re 
member me as Mrs. Logan? Before my 
marriage I was Grace Bennett.” 

Keene had friends in San Francisco 
who spoke often of a Miss Bennett. He 
had been under the impression that her 
name was Laura, and had not heard that 
she had married, but reflected that cer- 
tainly she was the best authority as to 
her name and state. In the mean time 
she was rapidly explaining that as neither 
she nor Mr. Logan had any relatives in 
the East, they had asked two or three 
equally detached friends to spend Christ- 
mas with them, and assured him that his 
presence would give the feast quite a 
family aspect to her, as it was so long 
since she had seen any one from “ home.” 
When he had accepted, she said that Mr. 
Logan would look him up during the 
day with a more formal invitation—she 
had ’phened on the mere chance of catch- 
ing him—but lest they should miss con- 
nections she gave him directions concern- 
ing the train he was to take, and said 
that her husband would meet him at 
their station. 

Keene’s business kept him down-town 
for the remainder of the day, so Mr. 
Logan’s failure to find him was not sur- 
prising, and he set off for the suburbs, 
at midday on Christmas, with a sense of 
amused and adventurous anticipation. 

This was still his state of mind when, 
as the train started after one of its many 
stops, he heard behind him a startled 
exclamation: “Oh! This is my sta- 
tion!” and turned to see a pretty, well- 
dressed young woman, a baby in her arms, 
already wrenching open the door at the 
back of the coach, which was the last of 
the train. He sprang after her and 
caught her shoulder when she had de- 
scended the first step. 

“You can’t do it!” he cried. 
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“T must! This is my station!” 
“Tmpossible!” The train gained head- 

way with every second. 

“T tell you I must!” imperiously. 

“Then give me the baby!” 

Realizing that her reasons might be 
cogent and that there was no time for 
argument, he seized the child and swung 
himself from the now rapidly moving 
train. The effort to check the momentum 
thus acquired taxed his agility, and 
when, once sure of his own footing, he 
looked about for the young woman, it 
was to discover her still standing on the 
back platform of the departing train, 
alternately beating the hand-rail and 
stretching out her arms to the baby he 
held. In vain he thrust up his hand and 
jerked it wildly in futile effort to remind 
her of the bell-rope. She fell to pound- 
ing the rail again in helpless frenzy, and 
the train passed around a curve and out 
of sight. 

“Well, Tl be — hanged!” gasped 
Keene, for the moment conscious only 
of surprise—-a comparatively tranquil 
emotion which he was not permitted 
to enjoy. 

© Yaa-a-a-a-a-ah!” came a vigorous re- 
monstrance from under his arm. 

“Tere! Hi! Suffering cats! what's 
the matter with you!” 

Fearfully clutching the long and 
voluminous draperies where they seemed 
most solid, he eventually succeeded in 
bringing the now struggling infant to an 
upright position, only to be terrified by 
the inereasing violence of its contortions 
and the rending strength of its screams. 
Ife was a bachelor of thirty-eight, “ fond,” 
as he afterward said, “of children of an 
intelligent age, but with no faney for 
irrational, bellowing little animals like 
that ”; and it seemed to him that no mere- 
ly human mechanism could long with- 
stand such strain as that baby now 
proceeded to put upon itself. 

In vain he jiggled it, exactly, he was 
sure, as he had seen nurses do. The 
shrieks continued, and the little red face 
grew redder. 

“There, there! Quit that! ’Sh-sh— 
sh! Confound that woman! Why did- 
n’t she jump? What would she do with 
you now ?” 

A flash of memory showed him what 
she would probably do. He had seen 
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other people do it, with astonishing re 
sults. Placing his hands firmly about 
the child’s body under the arms, he lifted 
it high above his head, rolling it slightly 
to and fro. At the same time he as- 
sumed a determinedly cheerful grin, and 
engagingly gurgled: “ Googly—googly 

googly — goo! Keechery — keechery 

tschk! Tschk! Whee—ketchum!’” with 
out apparent effect. The baby’s vehe 
mence in no wise abated, and Keene at 
ter pted onee more to elasp the kicking. 
writhing little body against his shoulder 

“Tere! Don’t go on like that!” he 
begged, perspiration starting ell over him 
as he desperately reversed the child’s 
position, and felt it curl around his arm 
and spring into rigidity again. “ Good 
Lord! Are you going to have spasms / 
What shall I do?” 

Not since a Thanksgiving day, years 
before, when he had realized that noth 
ing but his kicking could save his 
beloved ’varsity team from ignominious 
defeat on the gridiron, had he known 
anything so nearly resembling terror. 

“Yah! Yil Yah!” spluttered his 
charge, getting a fresh breath. Then. 
opening its toothless little mouth to an 
extent that Keene was certain must 
prove fatal: “ Yaa-a-a-a-a-a-aie!” 

He caught sight of a man leaving the 
otherwise deserted station, and called: 
“Hey! Hey, there! Stop a minute!” 

The man paused, looking back. 

“ Are you the station agent?” 

“Um-h’m !” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Home to dinner.” 

“ Well—see here, do you know anything 
about children ?”’ 

“Nope.” He would have passed on, but 
Keene intercepted him. 

“Tave you any idea whose haby this 
is?” 

“No,” suspiciously. “ Ain’t it yours?” 

“Tt is not!” 

“ How'd you come by it, then?” 

“A young woman was going to jum) 
off that train with it. To save her a fall 
T took the child and swung off, and— 
she didn’t. She was carried on.” 

The man grinned. “Done you to a 
turn, didn’t she?” he observed. “ Christ- 
mas, too!” | 

“Not ad all!” indignantly protested 
Keene. “Sie was not at all that sort of 
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THE BACHELOR 
nerson. She was very much distressed. 
She stood on the back platform and cried. 
She’ll be back on the next train.” 

“Oh, sure '? The man spat ce risive ly. 


‘In the mean time—lI don’t know what 
do with—with this.” He helplessly 
i\dicate d his 
eking burden. 
Ther eems to 


something the 


‘Sounds colicky. 
tter take him in 
1e station. ‘I he re’s 
fire there.” 
“Well, but—sec 
re, youre mal 
d, ain’t you?” 

*1m-h’m.” 

“Children of 

ir own ¢” 

é Nope ” 

“Don’t you want 

take this poor 
little beggar home, 

vd 

‘You bet I] 

‘re The man 
tarted hastily on. 

“Tere! Listen! 
Pll pay you well, 
nd the mother 

‘Not much you 
don’t! That’s your 
game, is it? Well, 
Um on to you all 
right! And set 
here, you!” he add- 
ed, threateningly. 
‘Don’t you go 
leaving that kid in I'M EXPECTED 
the station and 
skipping out, 
neither! This here depot ain’t no found- 
ling asylum!” 

“T certainly shouldn’t desert the child,” 
said Keene, with dignity. 

“No?’ The man leered unpleasantly. 
“Well, anyhow, you won’t do it here, 
&’ You’re just a little too smooth!” 

He turned to the door of the little 
building, closed it, and produced a large 
key from his pocket. 

“What are you doing?” demanded the 
Californian. “Open that door! I’m 
going to wait for—” 

“Oh no, you ain’t! You’re going to 
Vou. CXIV.—No. 681.—49 
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hit the pike. That’s what you're going 
do. It 71 be cold waiting around this 

here platform this afternoon.” 

‘But I tell you that woman will be 

ick on the next train, and she’ll—” 

“Oh, sure!” sardonically. “ But ther 


ain’t roing to le 
any more trains 


till night.” 

“What ?” 

‘Nope. There’s 
expresses, but they 
don’t stop here. 
First north-bound 
train from this sta 
tion, five - twenty 
three.” 

“ Jove!” Sines 
his chivalrous ad 
venture Keene had 
not before remem- 
bered the Logans 
and their dinner 

“First south- 
bound train,  six- 
twelve.” 

‘But—oh, she'll 
never wait for that! 
I tell you she was 
frantie! She’ll 
walk back!” 

“Oh, sure she 
will! Huh!” 

‘*And I—see 
here, you've got to 
he!p me out of this! 
There’s a good fel- 
low! You take 
charge of this 
youngster until the 
THERE TO DINE” mother 

“Not on your 

life!” Keene pro- 

duced a ten-dollar bill, but the man con- 

tinued to back away, repeating: “ No, 

sir, not on your life! I have trouble 
enough of my own!” 

“But I’m due in Macalac—how far 
is that?” 

“ Next station. Five miles by the road, 

three by the track.” 

“T’ve got to get there somehow in a 

hurry. I’m expected there to dine.” 

“Oh, sure! Say, you’re the real thing, 

ain’t you? TI wonder you didn’t think of 
that before! Well, it’s the pike for yours.” 

He locked the door. “ Now, skip!” 
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“No, sin! I HAVE 


Indignation, appeal, bribery, and threats 
proved alike unavailing, and the 
ing child in his arms added to Keene’s 
helplessness. TH that the only 
telegraph-office in the village was in the 
station, and that the operator had gone 
to Newark The sta- 
tion telephone was out of order and the 
“ store ” There 


weep- 


ke arned 


for the afternoon. 
was closed. 
livery-stable. 

He resolved to appeal to some kind- 
hearted the neighborhood to 
the and shelter until 
the mother’s return, and accordingly be- 
took himself to a 
sinister 


was no 


woman in 
give baby care 
near-by cottage, the 
station lounging observ- 
antly behind. 

The opened by a gaunt, 
middle-aged woman, whose holiday smile 


agent 


door was 
changed to an expression of suspicious 
doubt as he said: 

“ Madam, this child’s mother has been 


TROUBLE 


ENOUGH OF MY OWN!” 


accidentally carried on to the next sta- 
tion. She will return as soon as possible. 
Would you be willing to care for the 
child until she comes back ?” 

“You the father ?” 

“No; I—” 

“ Whose baby is it?” 


“ I—I don’t know.” The woman sniff- 


ed and partially closed the door, peering 


“T saw this lady 
about to get off a moving train. To save 
her from a fall I took the child and 
jumped, and she—” 

“When you’d never seen her before ?” 

“No, I never saw her before; but she’s 
evidently a very nice woman, and she was 
coming to this place. Now, you are quite 
near the station, and if you would take 
the child until she returns—” 

“You goin’ to wait for her?’ 

“No, I—I can’t. You see ”—he hast- 
ily combated the growing distrust in the 


around its edge at him. 
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woman’s face—‘I have an engagement 
in Maecalac—and it may be an hour or 
more before the mother can get back.” 

‘Yes. I guess it “Il be all that,” said 
she, cynically, and was about to clos 
the door. 

‘But. madam! It’s very cold—and the 
child is erying.” 

‘T ain't deef.” 

“Won't you at least let me have a 
glass of milk for it? Il pay 

“A glass o’ milk! Land o’ love! You 
don’t think a young one o that age 

rinks milk, do you?” Then, as he flush 
ed hotly, she added with severity: “ My 
dvice to you, young man, is to take that 
wor, sufferin’ child back to wherever you 

ot it from, just as soon as the Lord ’Il 
et vou. I ain’t makin’ any accusations, 

ut it’s pretty clear to me that you’ve got 

nough to answer for now, *thout addin’ 
murde r.” With that she closed the door. 

Keene turned away, wrath in his heart, 
hut discovering the grinning station 
gent leaning on the fence, he proceeded 

the gate with as much dignity as he 
could command under the circumstances. 

“ Didn’t make it work, did you?” 

‘Your town doesn’t seem remarkable 
for its display of Christian charity and 
good will to man,” said the Californian. 

“Oh, we’ve got charity enough.” 

“ But it begins at home?” 

“Well, we ain’t no easy mark.” 

Keene shrugged his shoulders and pass- 
ed on to a pleasant-looking house, well 
hack from the street. He rang the bell 
and waited; the baby wailed and the sta- 
ion agent hung over the gate. Present- 
ly Keene rang again, and again waited. 

“Might as well quit when you get 
tired,” called his tormentor. “ Ther« 
ain’t nobody home.” 

“Why in thunder didn’t you say so!” 
muttered Keene. 

When he reached the street, the waiting 
man confronted him. 

“Now, that’s about enough,” said he. 
“You skip!” 

“Step aside,” said Keene, curtly, and 
would have passed him. 

“No, you don’t!” he objected, clench- 
ing an ugly fist. “ You’re mighty slick, 
comin’ into a quiet country village with 
your high hat and your paytent-leathers, 
and your story about a distracted mother. 
Christmas, too! But we ain’t such hay- 
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seeds as we mebbe look, and your story 
ain’t good enough. You might find some 
soft-hearted woman to believe it—I be 
lieved some of it myself till you begun 
tryin’ to work the kid off onto me—and 
you ain’t goin’ to get the chance to fool 
7em. You're goin’ to hike right now!” 

“All right,” said Keene, after a mo 
ment. “I’m handicapped. just now, but 

I'll settle this with you later. I’m go 
ing up the track. If I miss the mother 
if she comes back by the road, you tell 
her that I’ve taken the child Why, of 
course!” he eried, jubilantly. “ T'hat’s 
what I'll do! Tl take it straight to Mrs. 
Logan! Mrs. Kdward Logan, of Maca 
lac. Will you remember that ?”’ 

“T’ll remember fast enough when 
she comes.” 

So Keene turned his face to the sharp 
north wind and set off on his three-mil 
tramp up the track, plotting the downfall 





‘““WHOSE BABY IS IT?” SHE ASKED 
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of that station agent as soon as he could 
get a letter to the division superintende nt, 
but consoling himself that in walking to 
Macalae he should the sooner be able to 
return to the poor, anxious little mother 
the baby, who, exhausted by long out- 
ery, had at last subsided into compar- 
ative quiet. 

The station agent, after watching him 
out of sight, went to a neighbor’s tele- 
phone and held a short conversation with 
Mrs. Edward Logan, of Maealac. 

On the road, which lay, a part of th 
time, within sight from the track, Keene 
saw sundry vehicles, but from none of 
signal for which, 
with each fresh approach, he hopefully 
watched. 


them came the eager 


On the tracks nothing passed 
hurling itself 
southward, and he could not know that 
it had been flagged at Macalac, and was 
preparing to stop at the station he had 
just left. 

Once he paused to fumble for the lit- 
tle hands under the white cloak, and 


except an express-train, 


finding them cold, he stripped off his 
heavy overcoat, wrapped it around the 
child, and strode on into the teeth of the 
bitter wind. Soothed by the warmth and 
lulled by the swing of his quick gait, the 
baby finally sl pt. The wind grew colder 
and Keene more ravenously hungry; and 
so, at last, they came to Macalac station, 
No frantic, 
waiting mother, no attendant, no mes- 
Then, for the first time, Keene 
shared, momentarily, the suspicions of the 


to find it entirely deserted. 
sage. 


pessimistic station agent, but immediate- 
ly dismissed the thought as unworthy. 
Somehow he had missed her, and nothing 
remained but to throw himself and the 
Logan, 
would 


baby upon the mercy of Mrs. 
whose hospitable Western heart 
surely respond to the call. 

Puzzled as to which direction to take 
from the station, he saw a phaeton com- 
ing down one of the roads, and walked 
toward it. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, stop- 
ping as it approached, “but ean you di- 
rect me to the house of Mr. Edward 
Logan?” The baby, aroused by the ces- 
sation of motion and the sound of voices, 
whimpered slightly, and the young wom- 
an in the phaeton turned bright, start- 
led eyes toward the muffled figure in 
Keene’s arms. 
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“ Logan?” said the young fellow driv- 
ing. “Certainly. It’s the new house 
the first to the left after you turn the 
curve yonder.” 
starting on. 
’ contributed the baby, 
thrusting a hand out 


“Thank you,” said Keene, 
. Y aa-a-a-a-ais / 
through the air- 
hole Keene had left in the w rapping. 

The boy in the phaeton twitched the 
reins, but his sister laid restraining fin- 
gers on his arm. 

“Oren!” = she 
That sounds like Brudder!” 

“Well, I’ve always told you and Ethel 
that all babes sound alike to me. Now 


you see the foree of 
909 


exclaimed. “ Listen! 


“ VY aa-a-a-a-at came down the wind 
to them. 
“That is Brudder!” 


eried the girl, 
throwing back the robe and turning 


to 
spring out. 

“Oh, tommy!” He held her arm. 
“Tlow could it be Brudder? Don’t be 
an idiot, Florence! One in a family’s 


Ethel’s fairly daffy over 


enough, and 
the boy " 
“Well, you’ve nothing to say!” she re- 
“ And I tell you that is Brudder! 
I saw his little hand, with the ring I 
I did! TI thought it 
eoincidence, but now 
Oren, will you turn around and follow 
that man? Or shall I get out?” 
Meanwhile, 


brisk gait, enlivened by the prospect of 


torted. 


gave him tied on. 
might be a 


Keene swung along at a 


food, warmth, and sympathy. 

At the door he was told that Mrs. Lo- 
gan was engaged; but he sent in his name, 
with the message that he had been un- 
avoidably detained by an accident, and 
would be grateful for a few words with 
either Mr. or Mrs. Logan. The servant 
looked curiously at him, and eventually 
admitted him, rather doubtfully, he 
thought, to a reception-hall. He heard 
the light cadence of laughing voices in 
an adjoining room, and eagerly sniffed 
the mingled aromas of coffee and tobacco 
as he sank into a chair. 

“Yah! Ya-ah! Yaa-a-a-a-a-a-a-aie!” 
demanded the baby, digging one fist into 
half-open eyes, and ineffectually trying 
to swallow the other. Sounds in the next 
room suddenly ceased. 

“TIas he come, Katie?’ asked a wom- 
an’s voice—the pleasant voice he had 
heard over the telephone. The maid’s 
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reply was lost in another outburst from 
his ward, whom he succeeded in quiet- 
ing somewhat. 

“What!” he next heard. “Oh no! 
Impossible! Ned, he’s come, and he says 
his name is Franklin Keene.” 

“Well, I'll be jiggered !” replied a man. 
“Keene, eh? Franklin Keene? Are you 
sure, Katie?” 

“No, no!” cried several voices at once. 
“Surely not!” 

“You'd better see him, Ned,” suggest- 
ed Mrs. Logan. 

The curtains parted, and a tall, clean- 
limbed, clean-featured man, a few years 
Keene’s junior, entered the hall. 

“ Good evening,” said he. 

Keene arose, the whimpering baby still 
eradled in his arm, and extended his 
hand, which the other took, a puzzled look 
creeping into his eyes as he surveyed 
his guest. 

“T owe you a series of apologies, Mr. 
Logan,” “ First 
for failing to notify Mrs. Logan that I 
should not be able to get here in time 


began the Californian. 


for dinner,—but there was no_ possible 
means of communication; and second, for 
appearing at this hour—and, as you see, 
not alone. It was like this: I took the 
twelve-twenty-five train 

“From town ?”’ 
We were 


just pulling out of the station below here, 


“Yes, of course, from town. 


when I discovered a young woman with 
a baby—this baby—about to jump from 
the moving train.’ He told briefly the 
story of his leap from the train, and 
its results, humorously touching the sus- 
picions of the station agent and the dis- 
comforts of his long walk, coneluding: 
“And in the end, having failed to find 
the mother, I could see but one solution 
of the trouble; and that was, to come 
here and throw myself and the baby on 
your hospitality.” 

“ Y-yes,” said Logan, reflectively rub- 
bing his chin as he serutinized the 
man before him. “ We heard you were 
coming.” 

‘You heard?” 

“ We know all about your efforts to dis- 
pose of the child down the line, and we 
were told that you were coming here. 
The station agent telephoned.” 

“But I wasn’t trying—” 

“Oh, weren’t you?” Although Logan 


smiled pleasantly as he spoke, his eyes 
“Evidently the 
agent judged by appearances. He said 
you were a smooth proposition, but 1 
hadn’t looked for anything quite as clever 
as this. You see, Mr.—er—Keene, the 
only flaw in your story lies in the fact 
that the real Mr. Keene—Mr. Franklin 
Keene—is already here.” 

“ What’s that?” 

“Is already here,” 
Mr. Logan. 
the hall a moment, please ?’” 


were steely. station 


succinctly repeated 
“ Keene, will you step into 


There entered then a_ slender young 
man, with seanty hair and a lean, inci- 
sive countenance, 

“This is Mr. Franklin Keene,” affably 
continued Logan. ™ Now one moment, 
please !—we knew that you were coming, 
we knew that you would attempt to leave 
the child here, but it would interest me 
very much to learn how you knew that 
we expected Mr. Keene here to-day.” 

“That happens to be my name.” Lo- 
gan’s smile at this was politely incred- 
ulous. “And when Mrs. Logan tele- 
phoned me at the club—” 

“She telephoned, certainly, but—” he 
turned quickly to the other man. “ Did- 
n’t you talk to her over the ’phone yes- 
terday morning?” 

“ No, certainly not.” 

Mrs. Logan—a pretty, graceful woman 
—pulled apart the curtains and entered, 
silent and startled. 

“She didn’t call you up, inviting you 
out here to-day ?” 

“Certainly not,” repeated the lean one. 
“You asked me yourself when we met—” 

“Yes, yes! But she had already tele- 
phoned—” 

“Not to me. You didn’t say anything 
about it.” 

“T didn’t know it until I got home last 
night. So you”—to the Californian— 
“got that message, did you? Are you 
a member of the club?’ 

“Only temporarily. I am the guest 
there of Dr. Burleigh.” The baby raised 
its voice again, and Keene mechanically 
tried to hush it. 

“Of Dr.—ah!” — Logan’s tone sug- 
gested that many things had suddenly 
been made clear to him—* Dr. James 
Burleigh ?” 

“Oh, that poor little baby!” Mrs. 
Logan impulsively took the child and 
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cuddled it, muffled as it 

S in her arms, re 
treating with it to her 
husband’s side. 

‘‘Thank you,’’ said 
Keene to her, gratefully. 
‘Yes, James Burleigh. 
We're old friends.” 

“ Who’s 


sked Keene’s namesake. 


Burleigh ?” 
Logan drew a_ ecard 
d pencil from his 
ket, upon which he 

erawled, “Specialist 
ental disorders,” for 

his friend’s eye, while he 
tinued, in a changed 
ne: “I see, I see. And 
ul somehow got the 
essage intended for 

Mr. Keene—” 

“But 1 repeat, my 
ame is Keen ig 
The situation was 


? 


owing irritating. 

The door-bell whirred 
irilly, and the maid 
slipped past the group 

answer the summons. 
“Certainly, certainly, 
that’s all right.” 


hasty reassurance failed 


Logan’s 


somewhat of its soothing 
intent. “And you 
thought it was for you. 
And then, on the way 
out here—” 

“T want to see Mrs 
Logan!” demanded an 
excited girl’s voice at the 
door. “I want to ask—I 
saw a man with a baby—” 


Those in the hall turned at the inter- 
ruption, Logan immediately exclaiming: 
“Hello, Faulkner! Come in.” 
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**WHERE IS MY SISTER?” 


“Your sister!” repeated Keene, a little 
dazed at this fresh complication. 
“This is her baby! Where is she?” 


“Thanks. I hope you'll pardon us, “Oh!” Infinite relief spoke in the 


but my sister imagines—” 


tone. “Thank Heaven!” 


_ It is Brudder! Tt is Brudde r!” sa Where is she , 
Florence had darted to the baby, thrust “T haven’t the faintest idea ”—Keene 
aside the heavy wrap, and now, clasping smiled reassurance into the anxious eyes 
him to her breast, she confronted Keene, “but I’m afraid she’s somewhere be- 


panting: “Where is my sister? What tween here and the next village—and I’m 


has happened to Ethel?” 


afraid she’s frightened,” he gently added. 


The curtains screening the library were Then he told the ‘story again, very quiet- 
hastily pushed back, revealing the other ly, to Florence Faulkner. 


guests clustered in the doorway, the men 
still holding their half-consumed cigars. 


“Why, Ned,” whispered Mrs. Logan, 
“he’s very— Don’t you find him attract- 
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ive?” Her husband nodded, never taking 
his observant glance from the Califor- 
nian’s face. “ And you really think—?” 

Again he nodded. “ Unquestionably, 
I’m afraid.” 

“ But he seems so sane!” 

“They often do. But he’s firmly pos- 
sessed of this hallucination about the 
name,—and we know of his efforts to 
dispose of the child; and yet, you see 
yourself that, normally, he’s not the sort 
of fellow to—” UHe paused, shaking 
his head. 

“Oh, what a pity!” 

“Oh, Oren—do you—do you think—?” 
faltered Florence, when the tale was 
told. “It doesn’t seem a bit like Ethel. 
She’s always so careful—especially with 
Brudder. Oh no! She never would 
have tried 

“Perhaps,” suggested Logan, “ Mr.— 
Keene saw her standing near the door 
and fancied—” 

“Look here,” demanded the college 
boy, “are you telling this straight? Be- 
cause if my sister”—he hesitated un- 
der the steady, blazing indignation of 
Keene’s glance—“ because if my sister—” 
he continued, brokenly, to the company, 
and stopped. 

“T don’t think you need be alarmed 
about Mrs. Gerard’s safety, Faulkner,” 
said Logan, quickly; “but if I were you, 
I’d lose no time in looking her up. It is 
doubtful whether Mr. Keene can tell us 
anything more about her. Have we ex- 
plained to you that we have two Mr. 
Keenes here? One is a friend from the 
West, and the other is a guest ”—signif- 
icantly—“ of Dr. James Burleigh.” 

“Oh!” gasped Florence. “ Oh, mercy!” 
and clasped her nephew closer. 

“Good Lord!” cried Keene, in sheer 
exasperation. “ Of course I’m his guest! 
But I’m not his patient, if that’s what 
you mean! We’re friends. We were 
roommates at college. We played on 
the same—” 

“Yes, yes, that’s all right. You are 
just old chums. We all understand that 
perfectly. Now, don’t let’s get excited.” 

“Excited! Man! I’m as sane—yes, 
by Jupiter! I’m a whole lot saner than 
you are!” 





“Of course, you’re as sane as anybody. 
Now, that’s all right, isn’t it?’ Logan 
laughed easily, with a restraining glance 
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at the women, who were showing an in 
clination to huddle away. “ Now we un 
derstand each other perfectly and every 
thing’s all right. Faulkner, you’d better 
leave your sister and the baby here, and 
go at once to find Mrs. Gerard.” 

“Oh, poor Ethel!” sobbed Florence. 
She turned a tear-wet face to Keene. 
“Tell me truly—/ruly! Did you get off 
that train with the baby to save Ethel?” 

“Truly, truly, I did,” said he, gravely 
and gently. “Do you believe me?” 

For a moment she looked into his 
steady eyes. Then she laid her hands in 
his. “Yes, J believe you. Because 
because, you see, you took off your coat 
to wrap the baby in. You wouldn’t hav 
done that if—if—” 

“ Bless your heart!” said he. “ You’re 
all right! Now, come on, Mr. Faulkner. 
We'll go out and find your other sister. 
That is—you’re not afraid, I suppose ?” 

The college boy, himself a man of im- 
pressive inches, laughed a little at that. 
“Oh no,” he said, “ I’m not afraid.” 

“All right. And when Jim Burleigh 
gets back”—Keene addressed Logan- 
“T’ll get him to give me a certificate of 
mental soundness, and then T’ll be in a 
position to ask you what part of Cali 
fornia your Franklin Keene comes from.” 

“ California!” cried Mrs. Logan. 

“Yes, California!” 

“Oh, ’'m not from the coast,” said the 
lean one. “ Chicago’s my home.” 

Keene turned a_ bewildered face to 
the hostess. “ You said California, did- 
n’t you?” 

“Did I? Oh no, I ecouldn’t! I must 
have said ‘the beloved West.’ That’s 
what I call it.” 

Meanwhile young Faulkner had been 
muttering to himself: “ California. Cali 
—Keene of California! Keene—of Cali- 
fornia?” and now he broke out sharply: 

“See here; what was your college?’ 

Keene mentioned his Alma Mater. 

“Why, say! You’re not—you’re never 
‘Kicking Keene of 7927!” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“You are? You are?” The boy seized 
him by both hands. “ Why, peopie, this 
man was one of the greatest football- 
players this country ever—why, he kick- 
ed five goals running—” 

“No, I didn’t,” interrupted Keene. 
“Tt was only four.” 
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‘T know all about him! Crazy not! 
g He’s Keene the Keen ! Keen 
f California!” 

Nobody but the maid had heard the 

loor-bell, but they all heard the mother’s 


cry as she ran to gather in her boy. 


When the excite ment had cooled a 
littl . & mebody discove red Kee ne’s fam 
ished condition, and there ensued much 
rivalry to make him comfortable. The 
first thing they brought him was liquid, 
and he looked over the glass at young 
Faulkner, asking: 

“What do you eall that boy?” 

“His small sister has dubbed him 
‘ Brudder,’? and that goes while the rest 
of us squabble over whether he shall b 


I’M HIS GUEST CRIEI 


imed Seott. aft h ! ther, or Richard, 
after his grandfather, or Oren, after his 
other grandfather and me. But I can 
tell you one thing. After to-night—and 
| know Florence and Ethel will back me 
up in it—after to-night my vote goes 
for Franklin Keene!” 

“Well, here’s to him, anyhow,” said 
the Californian, laughing. 

“TIlow well it has all ended!” sighed 
| k rence, happily 

“Oh, I don’t know!” objected Keene, 
looking at he r. as Why ended ? Why 
assume that it’s all over? Somehow, 
I’d rather yvou’d think of it as a good 
beginning.” 

And that is what it proved to be. 


Doom 


BY van TASSEL SUTPHEN 


| O see the sun 
No more to 


To stand before 


With sinking heart 


Into the night to fare. 
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no more, 
breathe the air; 


ope n door. 
and slow—and then 














EGG-COCOON OF 


ORANGE ARGIOPE 


The Story of a Spider 


BY 


HENRY C. 


handi- 

craftsmanship title to 

queenhood of Aranes, the crown, 
without doubt, would go to Orange Ar- 
She is a 
rural scenes often 
have seen her vast and shapely cobweb 


and fair 


might 


F size and beauty 


give 


giope. And pray, who is she? 


spider! Familiars of 
hung in divers sites, especially in low- 
places, which she chiefly affects, 
perhaps because the best 
enormous ap- 


lving 
they give 
foraging-grounds for her 
petite for insects. 

True, she does come at times into our 
gardens and_ shrubbery - dotted lawns; 
mainly in the corners where clumps of 
bushes There may her 
great snare hung amid the honeysuckles 
or You will know it by the 
white shield that fills the centre, 
which reaches downward a 


gTow. you see 
evergreens. 
broad 


from there 


MCCOOK, 


BO. SOD, L150: 

fair zigzag of spinning-work that may 
well have been the model of the “ wind- 
ing stair” which in the verses of old-time 
reading-books led to “ the dismal den ” of 
that touching ballad “ The Spider and th 
Fly.” Argiope herself you will know by 
the orange-yellow pattern of circular and 
irregular upon her velvety-black 
abdomen, and her orange and black legs 
outstretched from her gray trunk. 

But the garden is not her favorite 
haunt. She hears the eall of the wild. 
Like a true pioneer, she thrives better 
outside the belt of highest eulture. In 
yonder fallow fields that embosom our 
Brookcamp and Devon Runs and _ the 
upper waters of the Darby Creek you will 
find her in October or the closing days of 
September. She comes to her maturity 
in this season. Here is one individual 
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housed within a _ tuft 
of tall grasses whose 
feathery tops she has 
banded together with 
silken ligatures, and 
whereon by and by she 
vill hang her egg-nest. 
Downward thence she 
has stretched her web 
where it is sure to en- 
are frisking grasshop- 
pers that thrive here 
undisturbed. 
Hard by, another orb is woven between 
he stalks of a cluster of wild chrysanthe- 
ims, whose white flowers make a dainty 
wer above her. A third spinner has 
n the drooping heads of twin stems 
goldenrod for the foundations of her 
nare. A fourth, nearer the stream, is 
encamped upon a copse of wild black- 
berries, whose leaves are already taking 
m that rich russet which heralds the com- 
ing autumn and the ripened year. 
Your approach, signalled from plant 
plant by the rustling foliage, has dis- 
turbed our spider, watching solitary, 
d downward, against her white silken 
shield. See! the web begins to move. 
Slowly it sways toward you—then away; 
forward and back, to and fro, faster and 
faster—until the whole orb seems in a 
vhirl of motion, the centre of which is 
silken shield. Curious! And how 
is it done? And why? 


At first you ean note the bending and 


straightening of the legs by which the 
eb is drawn backward and forward. 
But soon your eyes cease to follow the 





DIAGRAMMATIC VIEW OF THE LOCATION OF THE 
(ARGIOPE AURANTIUM) ORANGE ARGIOPE 


Spn, spinnerets; py. g, pyriform glands; cy g, cylindrical glands; tr. g, tree-form glands; 
ep, epigynum through which the eggs are deposited; gl, gi 
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ARGIOPE WEAVING THE COCOON 


movements, and you stand in amaze at 
these rare gyrations until the web grad 
ually grows still. Perhaps the oscilla 
ting orb touches some thread of memory 
and reealls a vision of a rural picnic- 
ground, with a swing hung to a high 
branch of a wide-spreading oak. And 
there comes a passing fancy that Argiope 
“works up” her oscillating orb, hung 
by its silken cables to the yellow droop- 
ing plants, somewhat as we were wont to 
do the big swing in those days upon 
which some of us already look through 
a far vista. 

But why does the spide r do this? We 
have often asked her that, in our silent 
naturalist way, and thus it seems to us 
the answer should run: The prime mo- 
tive of animal life is food; and one comes 
to think that an insect, especially if it 
be a strong one, were it to strike that 
outspread net, would have less chance 
to break into freedom—seant as that 
might be—when involved more and more 
closely within the beaded meshes by the 
lassoing-lines as they sway back and forth 
around it. We 
may therefore 
count this sway- 
ing of her web 
as one of Argi 
ope’s tricks to 
secure her prey. 

Next to gain- 
ing its food the 
animal’s instinet 
looks to its safe- 
ty. Many perils 


ep tig oy pre Spn beset Argiope 


and her ilk be- 
sides the ecollect- 
ing - bottle of a 
naturalist, or 


SPINNING ORGANS IN 


Is; E, eggs; al:c, alimentary 


canal; a, anus. The figure is a composite one the club of a 
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thoughtless boy, or of a foolish man 
who still has the ill manner of “kill- 
ing those who are sent unto him.” Her 
tribe are cannibals, one is loath to con- 
must be watched and fended 
And then the raiding wasps! 
Of all merciless enemies, these are the 
their 
time of maternal activity in provisioning 
Now, if you will observe 
shall find that this rapid 
swaying and whirling of the spider’s orb 


fess, and 
against. 
most death-dealing, especially at 
their egg-nests. 


close ly, you 


must confuse the aim of a foraging foe, 
and tend to shunt it from her quarters, or 
even so entangle it as to verify in the 
raider’s experience the adage “ caught 
a Tartar.” Here, confessedly, we are 
theorizing; and if the reader has an hy- 
pothesis that better pleases him, let him 
hold it stoutly. 

But while we stand theorizing, a grass- 
hopper comes our way. How graceful- 
ly he stalk! 
What an athlete 
Alas! he made 
one jump too many, for his last leap 
—literally his last—lands him upon 
the fatal snare of the spider Argiope. 
Our spide r, hanging there so placidly 


swings on yonder grass 


How gayly he skivs! 
has 


he in jumping! 


WEAVING THE ZIGZAG OR SPIRAL STAIR 
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and seeming so lethargic, has instantly 
become a type of frenzied energy. She 
leaps upon the partly entangled insect. 
She seizes it with her sharp claws and 
strong, spiked legs. 
pours forth a 


From her spinnerets 
stream of silk ribbon 


which, dexterously drawn out by the hind 
feet, encompasses the struggling insect, 
meanwhile 
captor’s forelegs and palps. 


revolved by th 
The mo 
tions are so rapid that one hardly follows 
them; and ere he has well grasped th 
situation the captive is swathed in ; 
white silken bag, and hangs there in th 
gap in the broken web made by its strug 
gles, like a canvas-covered ham hung to 
a cellar rafter. 

Poor grasshopper!—or, let us 
rather, poor locust! For since the crea- 
ture must die and be eaten, let it perish 
under its own name. And now, see how 
deftly Argiope swings her prey in its 
silken wrapping from point to point un 
til she has reached her central shield! 
Thereto she lashes it and settles quietly 
to her feast. But scarcely has she well 
begun ere there is another ring at her 
door-bell. In other words, a large fly 
has struck another part of the orb and 
the news “thrills along the line” to th 
central shield. In a trice Argiope is 
upon it. It is enswathed, and hangs 
there by a short cord in a small silken 
sack—a trussed-up fly. 

Admirably done! No cowboy 
flung more effectively, or mort 
thoroughly tied up and disabled his vic- 
tim’s limbs. And the manu- 
factures her ropes as This 
done, Argiope returns her 
feast, leaving the fly in reserve as a sort 
of dessert. One feels a touch of pity 
for these unfortunate insects. But con 
sider, in a utilitarian spirit, what a vast 
service our Orange Argiope and her kind 
are conferring upon man by thus acting 
as nature’s checks upon an increase of 
insect life that would soon make human 
life miserable. 

Standing thus at gaze upon the master- 
ly way in which our aranead gets her 
food, one admires not only the tremen 
dous energy of the animal, but the rare 
efficiency of the instruments with which 
she works. To begin with, there is her 
wide-spread net, with its radiating lines 
and spiral infilling. It covers at least 


which is 


say 


ever 
lasso 


creature 
she goes, 


leisurely to 
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feet 
and 

vault- 

flight 

strike 


four 
of surface, 


square 


any insect 
ing or in 
that shall 
it must surely be 
halted. In the 
momentary pause 
ind shock of its 
arrest, even if not 
entangled, it gives 
the skilful 
or the 
ity to seize it. 

But that is 
all. Look 


care fully at these 


opera- 
opportu- 


not 


more 


spirals that wind 
their way over the 
radii to the 
tral shield. 
section 
thereof this 
glass cup and ex- 
with 
hand-le ns as 
stretched 
the mouth 
of the vessel. 


cen- 
Scoop 
out a 
with 


amine it 
your 
it is 
1CTOSS 
Kv- 
thread 

with 
beads ! 


ery spiral 
is covered 
minute 
Touch your 
il to this 
See! Your pearly 
beads have disap- 


pen- 
spot. 


and as 
withdraw 
pencil, 
perceive that they 
melted 
a viseid 


peared ; 
you 
your you 

into 

liquid 

that has caused the silken threads to stick 
tightly to the pencil. You cannot release 
it without breaking a gap in the web. 
It is this armature of viscid beads that 
makes Argiope’s web effective in so en- 
tangling insects within the lines that they 
are usually at her mercy, and escape only 
by uncommon vigor or a rare chance. 
The dews of summer gather upon these 
viscid beads and their connecting threads, 
forming strings of minute translucent 
spheres that in the changing lights of 
morning glisten like diamonds. It is 
not inept to compare such a dew- 
bespangled orbweb to a jewelled necklace; 


have 
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ORBWEB OF ORANGE ARGIOPE 


for truly fair lady never hung about her 
neck one more lovely in form or 
artistic in construction. 


more 
Thus seen, there 
are few objects in nature more strik- 
ing and beautiful than Argiope’s snares; 
but they are terrible engines of destruc- 
tion to the unfortunates fall 
their embrace. 

Another feature of this remarkable 
tructure, which we are studying here in 
the tall growth by the brookside, now 
catches our The 
shield or mattress is placed, as a rule, 
above the centre of her orb. On either 
side of it are thrown out strong inter- 


who into 


ene nagys 
eye. spider’s silken 
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396 HARPER’S 
lacing cords which form an open canopy 
that serves as fender or protective wings. 
Insects striking against these are sudden- 
ly arrested and are apt to flutter down 
into the orbweb, and so into the claws 
of the sentinel ogress. Or, should the 
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ing a bit through the bushes, you find 
her diligently swathing a silken ball the 
bigness of a walnut, swung to a small 
sheeted canopy well lashed to the sur- 
rounding stems and leaves of a high stalk 
of wild field-flowers. This is her egg- 
cocoon. She strides 
around and around 
it, changing her 
course at every 
round, drawing out, 
the meanwhile, rib 
bons of white 
spinning - stuff. 
These she eases up 
into half or quarter 
inch loops by slack- 
ing her abdomen, 
and beats them 
down and spreads 
them out with her 
spinnerets upon th 
surface. Thus sh 
manages to enwrap 
her pretty casket 
\ evenly; and when 
it is done she leaves 
it hung amid a 
maze of crossed 
lines, and so bal 
anced and _ stayed 
that it is like to 
outlive the winter 
with its snows and 
winds. 

IIad you come a 
little earlier, you 
would have seen 
the spider mother 
thrusting up 
against the wee 
silk canopy a round 


\ bunch of yellow 
ARGIOPE SWATHING HER VICTIM eggs. There are a 


insect be a raiding wasp, it may be fended 
off; or, at least, by the sharp contact it 
signals the alarm, and puts Argiope upon 
her guard for defence, or warns her to 
escape. The latter she often does by 
slipping dexterously behind her orb, thus 
putting her thick shield between her and 
her foe. 

A few days later you are back in the 
aranead settlement, and miss Orange 
Argiope from her seat and snare. Mous- 


thousand of them, 

or thereabouts; 
good promise, one would think, for a full 
household in due time! Sut, like the 
orchard blooms of spring, there will be 
many a life-bud lest in Argiope’s garden 
ere October comes again. Next the moth- 
er, still working upwards, had overlaid 
the egg-mass with a crinkled silken yarn 
of a brownish hue, which, as the eggs 
shall hatch, shall be cradle and commons 
for the spiderlings until the call of 
spring bids to their exode. Next to this 
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was placed a bright yellow floss, loosely 
in between the eggs and the inner sur- 
ce of the outer case at which the mother 
s spinning when you came upon her. 
This she will closely wrap and _ pack, 
1 os it seems, finish it with a sort 
that makes it water-tight. At 
uu will visit it in midwinter 
find that it crackles beneath 
like oilskin. Indeed, the good 
atron has made canny provision 
children’s future in this silk 
pear-shaped cradle home. Hlow got 
cunning and skill into her brain-cells ? 
And did the first mother Argiope have 
me? And if not, why not? And 
did her houseful of baby spiderlings 
age in those early days to get on 
thout 1t¢ 
One eannot know all this rare handi 
k without wondering by what delicat 
chinery has it been done. Delicate 
and ingenious, and beautifully 
ht beyond one’s best powers to de- 
seribe. There are few things in nature 
vell fitted to awaken admiration as 
the vital mechanism by which a spider’s 
spinning-work is done. To dissect its 
rious parts from an aranead corpus 
and mount them for study and exhibition 
s not difficult for one who has some skill 
ith the microscope. The limitations of 
this article will not allow more than a 
general description here. 
To begin with the manufacture of the 
iw material, we must go to the silk- 
lands. These lie in an orderly mass 
in the lower part of the apex of the ab- 


} 


men, and consist of a large number of 
glands of several shapes and sizes. Many 
re pear-shaped (pyriform), some are 
‘tree-formed,” some are cylindrical or 
ermiform. Within these are secreted 
several kinds of liquid silk, and the sub- 
stance that forms the viscid beaded ar- 
ature of the spiral lines of the orbweb. 

Argi pe is able to secrete at least three 
lors of silk stuff—the white, which 
forms the web, and the enswathement of 

ptives and the egg-cocoon; the brown 
mass that fills the cocoon interior; and 
the flossy yellow between that and th 
nside of the sac. The glands end in 
minute ducts which empty into spinning- 
spools regularly arranged along the sides 


ind upon the tips of the six spinnerets, 


“ 


or “spinning-mammals,” or “ spinning- 
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fingers,” which 


are placed just beneath 
the apex of the abdomen. The spinner 


ets are movable and ean be flung wide 


apart, or push d close ly together, and the 
spinning-spools can be managed in the 
same way. 

The silk-glands are enfolded in mus- 
cular tissue, pressure upon which, at th 
will of the spider, forees the liquid silk 
through the duct, into the spool, whence 
it issues as a minute filament, since it 
hardens upon contact with the air. One 
hread as seen in a web may be made up 
of a number of the filaments, and is 
formed by putting the tips of the spools 
together as the liquid i ts are forced out 
of the ducts. When the spinnerets are 
joined 


and a number of the spools are 


emptied at once their contents merge, 
und the sheets or ribbons are formed 
vhich one sees in the enswathement of a 
captive or the making of Argiope’s cen- 
tral shield. This delicate machine ry the 
owner operates with utmost skill, bring- 
ing into play now one part and now an- 
other, and again the whole, with unfailing 
deftness and a mastery compl te, 

Once more let us visit our favorite 
hunting- grounds in these open fallow 
fields. September is mellowing into 
October. We pause by the familiar sites 
go our Orange Ar- 
giopes had encamped in the full swing of 
their activity. They are gone! Whither? 


Ah, here is one, a shrunken remnant of 


where a few weeks a 


her former self, suspended in_ listless 
mood upon a tattered web. Here is an- 
other sluggishly striding around the 
margins of her orb, weaving-in her spirals 
as though spreading a table for the last 
banquet of life. 

Still further, as one moves on, he sees 
fragments of the once beautiful snares 
stretched out at various points between 
the stalks of tall grass and low-lying 
shrubbery. The strands flutter in the 
breeze. The central patch of white silk 
flaunts like a tattered banner after a bat- 
tle. The radii are snapped asunder. The 
spirals have been disarmed of their viscid 
beads, or keep only enough to capture 
helpless insects of the smaller sorts that 
expire without even the poor satisfaction 
of helping to rejuvenate exhausted nature 
by rendering their lives an offering to the 


vigor of another creature. The race of 


Argiope is gone for the current year. 
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The Brown Bird 


BY ALICE BROWN 




































is this a time to pipe of sorrow and loss, 
When a fervid sun is climbing the eastern hill? 








*, r To bl it out the blo mm ot dawn with the shade of a cross, 
anh (And poison the stream at its fount with a drop of ill? 
eaay ; 
eA) RA -— 
for the brown bird there in his own home wood, oe 
' : “7s sf 
tricken with wounds in the warmth of his mottled breast, ys ; 
hunter hawk, savage with hunger and drunk on blood, nO : 
1 . ° - 
and feeds and pierces again, with a cruel zest. 1. i 
i 
ao ; aoe ae. 
, will of the hawk is the will of the One who made £E% 
ois And feathered the innocent wings, that their ways might meet; ay 
ok Who winnowed them forth, the betrayer and sore betrayed, 4 
id . a. 3 . SH 
J ) Who stilled one heart, for the conqueror heart to beat. 
adit a — 
} And the day in the wood was the day appointed of all, 
£5 ‘ As truly as fire and sword in the fields of men. os 


xy For the same fate measured the drift of the feathers’ fall Fi 
faa . : . y 
“ hat eancels a kingdom lost in a bloody fen. ¥ 





. Pas But if in the changing web of the time to be, Big 
ack Far off through the vista of mornings born to die, #8: 
‘? The wronged brown bird lies void of his being’s fee, a 
£0) The sky still locked to the echoing of his ery, " 
ee 
ae Then is the weaving vain, and the shuttles’ throw 
we Vain as the treadnfill track by the weavers trod, 
An Where, sightless all, yet seeking the way, they go, 
aes Marked out of old by the will of the living God. 


) . . 
Mate = Nay, it is not vain. The shriek from the riven air 
Of the bird pursued by the beak and his own wild fear, 
% The fluttering flight, the moment of keen despair 








ne, When the savage hunter swoops and the clutch is near: 

203 This shall be measured and paid, all, all, to the uttermost span, Bx. 

16.3) That no lost balance hang in the ultimate wage, ae 

Leh When the eye of Eternal Justice bends to sean vats 

?> And ponder, keen and close, on the open page. Ae 

oe “That hast thou done,” says the page. “ And thus it was done to thee. 

Kee Now the hidden ill at last hath worked out the open-good. 

es And that life might live, did the brown bird lie, that day, 

eh Dead, with a bloody breast, in the shade of the patient wood.” a 
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A Sense of Scarlet 


BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


OMEN leaned over the garden 
\W gates, men steadied themselves 

on the spade and straightened 
their backs, even the children stopped 
play—sobered by a vague suspicion of the 
unusual. They all of them, young and 
old, stared down the village street, to that 
point where the street ended, where it 
narrowed into a lane, a cart track, and 
led to the foot of the hills. For hills 
these simple folk cared nothing; in them 
they saw nothing. But the figure going 
so swiftly towards the hills, she awoke 
their sense of drama. She went without 
a glance; went with her eyes shining out 
at distance, with her small, roughened 
hands clenched on the bosom of her 
China-blue bodice. 

It was dusk, and the month of May. 
The air was full of the sweet, dewy smell 
of growing things; moreover, fustian 
hung on it. Men home from the day’s 
toil were tending their own gardens, 
while the women gossiped, and the little 
children straddled about in the road, 
their pinafores and their yellow heads 
making pale patches. Everything in the 
fading light was spectral. You were 
struck by the appalling ghostliness of a 
white broom-tree, by the languor of white 
lilac bunching at an open house-door. 

The figure went down the street— 
went with dignity, with decision that 
nothing could brook, with misery that 
nothing could cure. 

“She be goin’ ter the hills,” said an 
old woman. “’Twas on the hills they 
did use ter meet; all the sweetheartin’ 
couples does.” She looked after her ten- 
derly, and added: “The gell be clean 
daft. Why, ’tis ten months since Stephen 
Ringrose went ter the war, an’ three since 
we had news o’ his death.” 

The statuesque figure was passing out 
of sight. The girl was red-haired, and 
the sunset rushed with joy into her thick 
braids, making golden cables of them. 
When she was quite gone, the neighbors 
Vor. CXIV.—No. 681.—51 


emotionally collapsed and the women be- 
gan to think of sane housekeeping. One 
picked her baby from the road, where it 
was peaceably employed in filling its rosy, 
podgy fists with dust and then letting 
it dribble over the plaited bosom of its 
checked pinafore. 

“ Day do dror out!” she said. “ ’Twon’t 
be dark fer an hour or more. Git up, you 
naughty gell. Come along, sweet, come 
ter mother. I'll be gittin’ indoors an’ 
seein’ about supper agenst my Jim comes 
in from the garden.” 

“Bide a bit.” A neighbor clutched her 
arm. “Lookee now. Well, I niver did! 
What do you make o’ thet fer a bit 
o fun?” 

It was Phebe Arlott who spoke—and 
shrilly. She was a sharp woman—of na- 
ture and feature; a single woman, skilled 
with scandal and severe on sweetheart- 
ing. She was the village dressmaker, 
and her spotted bodice was stuck all 
over—slantwise, straight, in rows or ir- 
regular—with cheerful-headed pins that 
winked, with the rather baleful slimness 
of pointed needles. 

She put her hands on her hips, tossed 
back her head, and laughed. All the men 
looked up from digging, all the women 
caught their breath. A second figure 
was passing down the street. 

Tt was a figure that must inevitably 
provoke tears, laughter, or both. It was 
instinct with the grotesque; with that 
intangible, unconscious something which 
is at once most mournful and most gay. 

The figure of a man in an ill-fitting 
black coat and waistcoat and lavender 
trousers—all too big for him. They 
hung on him in folds, like the ruckled 
skin of an animal. He had a bowler 
hat, and a flower in his buttonhole; a 
gaudy May tulip this, scarlet and full, 
like a sweetheart’s ready lip: the lip 
that is half sweet, half sulky—that is, 
coquetry condensed. 

This second figure lifted the village 
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shoulder-high on the heights of emotion. 
It had become a feature of these early 
summer evenings to see daft Lizzie go 
down the street, to watch her melt, as it 
were, into the embrace of the maternal 
hills. But Stephen Coombs the tailor 
supplied a new ingredient. He had them 
all on a full new diet of utter amazement. 

They watched, but none dared speak. 
There was mute agony in. the nervous 
swing of his sickly bare hands; he was 
evidently fully alive to the heart-break 
and also the absurdity of the occasion. 
No human being ever born can escape 
the absurdity of clothes too big. 

He went by the cottages with a swing 
that was almost martial. Yet he was but 
a tailor—a meek man; to sit crosswise on 
a board; a man who sewed and snipped, 
and was wise with a paper pattern. 
Phebe Arlott curled her nose with con- 
tempt of his craft—it was twin with her 
own, and womanish. 

Perhaps he had caught this new mil- 
itary manner from the clothes he wore; 
it was the wedding suit of a soldier. 

He went quickly, as the girl had gone. 
And yet between them there was that 
subtle difference of bearing which makes 
the dividing-line between the distraught 
and the sane. This was no vague, sorrow- 
stricken fool. This was a man taking 
a strong course. He was in masquerade, 
yet there was the dignity-of utter des- 
peration about him. And the more 
imaginative of his neighbors, or the 
more tender, could guess in a measure 
at the agony which had half devoured 
him as he put on those garments—of a 
rival, dead. 

He went along stolidly, yet going red 
and white like a girl. He would an- 
swer neither gibe nor greeting, yet he 
missed nothing. He was acutely alive 
to every nod, every smothered chuckle, 
every deprecating grin or puzzled scratch- 
ing of a neighbor’s head. The men 
stopped digging and watched him sheep- 
ishly—a fellow man making a fool of 
himself. The women were struck into 
unusual silence. They beheld an act— 
eccentric, yet ardent—which fired them. 
Women worship the romantic, and they 
guessed at once why Stephen the tailor 
was going in twilight after daft Lizzie, 
wearing Stephen the soldier’s wedding 
suit. Each one wished that a man would 


do something extravagant for her sake. 
Women deprecate the prudent. They 
love a madman, a hero, or a rogue. 

Something must be said to mark the 
occasion. Some one must seize the reins 
and drive bravely into this emotional 
moment. Phebe Arlott felt this. Sh 
caught the tailor’s glance as he passed 
her. It was mild, yet there was fire in 
it—and a tremendous demand for pity. 
She bent forward, her mouth spread, and 
as she did so he shrank back and lifted 
his hand—to strike her? to ward her off? 
She did not know. In either case she 
was afraid of him—and suffered him to 
pass. When he was out of range she took 
courage, and broke the eloquent silence 
by a long, cackling laugh. 

“Ef thet ain’t a rare good joke!” she 
said, wiping her eyes and shaking her 
sharp shoulders. 

“A joke! Law! Phebe Arlott! The 
pore chap’s heart be broke.” 

“°Tis a crool trick fer any man ter 
play a simpleton,” said a slow voice— 
and the carpenter looked over his fence; 
he was a large, flat-faced creature, with 
ruminative eyes. 

“Crool, Richard Trent?’ cried the 
women. “ He be doin’ it fer consolation.” 

“Them clothes ”—Phebe Arlott screw- 
ed up her eyes and stared down the dark- 
ening street—*be full three sizes too 
large, but he’s put ’em on wi’ care. A 
man not used ter needle an’ thread would 
ha’ looked worse. He’ve drawed in the 
weskit an’ the trousers at the back. He 
made the suit hisself fer Stephen Ring- 
rose ter wed Lizzie in. A bitter job—but 
business be business.” 

“Thet’s true, Phebe Arlott; you've 
made a many weddin’-gownds.” 

“ An’ niver sewed a stitch o’ desire 
inter one,” snapped the dressmaker. “I 
could ha’ settled in life fower times had 
I the mind.” 

“Thet be the plea o’ ivery single 
’ooman as I ever knowed, love,” returned 
the other, smoothly. 

She was a little, old, white-haired wom- 
an; bent, rosy; of comfortable, bundled- 
up shape—and grandmother or great- 
aunt to half the parish. She and Phebe 
Arlott were constant combatants in the 
matter of love, and the smooth-tongued 
matron always won. 

“You'd niver think thet Stephen the 
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A SENSE 


soldier and Stephen the tailor was cous- 
ins.” said Phebe, capitulating. 

“As babbies,” said the elder woman, 
who was bound to oppose her on any 
point, “ you couldn’t tell ’em apart. An’ 
in manhood their eyes tells the same 
tale: blue eyes—good coortin’ eyes be 
blue ’uns.” 

™ Stephen the tailor be but a paste- 
board figger aside what Stephen the sol 
dier wur,” persisted the dressmaker. “I 
ean see un now as he went swaggerin’ 
along in his fine red coat—a walk like 
a prince, an’ a mouth allus screwed up 
fer a jest ora whistle.” 

“Or a kiss,” added the grandmother, 
slyly, and with a secret, triumphant nod 
at all her married neighbors. 

“T knows nowt o’ kissin’.” 

“ Nobbuddy niver done you thet dis- 
credit, Phebe Arlott. We all marks you 
fer a downright plain, sober-livin’ sin- 
gle ’ooman.” 

The sun dropped lower, grew redder, as 
they sparred and chattered, and Stephen 
the tailor passed clean out of sight. 

One by one the neighbors went indoors. 
Lattices clicked to, lights gleamed. The 
drama of the hills unfolded. 


Stephen the tailor strode on; he was 
completely martial—in his gait, in his 
eye, in his plunging bosom. 

To-night was crisis; he rose beyond 
the sane happenings of day, forgot com- 
pletely—a waxed thread, an iron, a board 
on which one sat cross-legged, unmanly. 
To-night he was a soldier—of the affec- 
tions. He was stepping forth to fight 
the eternal battle of the heart. Lizzie 
should wander daft on the hills no more. 
Life could not continue so for either of 
them. To sit and stitch each day, at 
dusk to see his loved one walk stiffly, 
distraught, past his window—it was in- 
supportable. He had watched her many 
times and called her, but she flung him 
never a glance. Last night, frenzied, he 
ran out into the street and tried to stop 
her by foree—it was then that she 
screamed and wriggled and wanted to 
bite his hand. He would never forget 
the square white flash of her teeth. 

Well! To-night should see the end— 
or the beginning. He welcomed the idea 
of change; any change, however violent. 
He looked down at his loosely hanging, 
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slovenly broadcloth coat. He recalled the 
silent protest with which he had taken 
the roll of cloth and cut the garment out, 
and marked it with chalk, and basted and 
stitched and pressed it until it was a 
perfect thing—according to the sartorial 
ideal of the rustic. He could not make 
it other than perfect; he had such a deli- 
cate zest in his effeminate calling. And 
yet he had never done a harder job in all 
his life, for Lizzie had been his sweet- 
heart before Stephen the soldier came 
swaggering home. However, he had gone 
abroad to fight again, and got killed, and 
the wedding suit was left on Stephen 
the tailor’s hands. 

Ile approached the hills, and wondered 
if he would find Lizzie and just where. 
Ife had courted her on these very hills; 
a vague, tentative wooing—until the 
other Stephen came home, and stormed 
her with one bold kiss on the mouth, and 
won her. Their lips had been twin, those 
two—not a word needed; everything had 
been crystallized into lovely certainty. 

As the living Stephen went through the 
village and along the lane to the foot of 
the downs, he noticed everything he 
passed with the morbidly acute observa- 
tion of a man tuned to desperation. 
Everything he saw was martial—every- 
thing and everybody. The pins and 
needles on Phebe Arlott’s bosom had been 
weapons; he put up his hand to save him- 
self from them. 

The wonderful sunset he saw as he 
went along! It hung in the west-—the 
red sun—like some watchful enemy: and 
it was all of blood, of battle, of slaugh- 
ter, violence, and rapine. It lighted him; 
he saw blood upon his pallid hands, and 
blood was on his coat, turning it red. 
A red coat! He laughed. 

There were soldiers all over the place. 
They pressed him hard—pygmy hordes in 
red and in green. He saw battalions of 
erect red clover in a field just over the 
gently swaying hedge; the new grass on 
the wayside bank stood up, each blade 
regular and distinct—a well-drilled sol- 
dier. And the tall white company of 
daisies, the florets of wild parsley—how 
military they were, how scrupulously 
turned out! 

He began to climb the hills—round 
hills, sheep-cropped. He heard the sheep- 
bells, and the evensong of birds. Every- 
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thing around him was color, was music, 
was grief—the grief lying deep in his 
own sorely plagued heart. 

He stood on the eloquent downs—a 
speechless, rich eloquence, which  to- 
night he understood. To-night he would 
fight a greater battle than Stephen the 
soldier had ever fought—although he had 
died in the doing. Stephen the soldier 
had been but a piece, to be moved at will 
in the great game of juggling land, but 
Stephen the tailor was fighting for him- 
self and for the woman he loved. 

The downs arose, round upon round— 
a classical jostle of sweet shoulders. 
Presently shielding his eyes—indoor eyes, 
unused to space and sunlight,—he saw 
Lizzie sitting close huddled in a lap 
of the hills, her hands fast on her bosom. 
She was so close that he nearly stumbled 
on her; in his large sweeping ardor of 
search he had looked only to the horizon. 

She was staring out at the stretch of 
sky, at the sun-torn hilltops, and down 
at the pastoral landscape and the homely 
village—yet not discerning. Her soul 
had withdrawn from her mournful eyes. 
Stephen stood watching, his heart pro- 
testing and ablaze. Why had his soldier 
cousin ever crossed their path? 

He wore that dead man’s clothes, and 
a clammy feeling of graveyards blew over 
him as he fingered the glossy broadcloth, 
stroked it, fondled it—with a professional 
joy in its quality—and asked himself 
what he should now do; how move, 
when to speak—and what? Lizzie had 
not seen him. He approached cautiously, 
gingerly, on tiptoe, as you go towards a 
bird you wish to cage. If he might only 
eage this bird, God bless her! and hang 
upon her every note for the rest of his 
life, and be her perfect slave, as she 
would be his willing prisoner! 

“ Lizzie!” 





He stood close, set his hand on her 
shoulder. He knew he must be bold, 
with touch, with caress if need be. There 
had been nothing halting about Stephen 
the soldier. It was hard for a meek man 
of stitches to play fighter. Hard! Not 
a bit of it—Love would teach. Love 
makes the perfect actor, the incompar- 
able artist. 

“Come along home, Lizzie. 
drors in.” 

She put out her scarlet lip and smiled, 


Night 


then frowned. Did she pout that lip for 
kisses or for petulance? And what would 
Stephen the soldier have done? The 
tailor’s courage failed him; an ardent 
part affronted his timid nature. His eyes 
burned blue in his head, yet he remained 
rigid, and marked the little flicker of re- 
turning sense in Lizzie’s eyes die down. 
He angrily told himself he was a fool. 
Had he kissed her, the cloud might have 
rolled away. 

And why not? She was his—or had 
been before a soldier tore her from him. 

“ Lizzie dear, the dew’s a-fallin’.” 

She turned round and looked at him— 
looked for a long, long time. He hardly 
dared breathe; the little bells of pastur- 
ing sheep kept up a pensive tinkle, and 
far down in the village the sun flamed 
on the upper window of a plastered cot- 
tage. It was Phebe Arlott’s, and the 
tailor remembered how warlike that wom- 
an’s breast had been. THe could not for- 
get. The dying sun burned through her 
window in crimsons, in tawnies, in pas- 
sionate wine purples; it made of that 
window, under a brow of thatch, one vast 
bloodshot eye—to fling ferocious glances. 

Lizzie was looking at him, and present- 
ly she unclenched one hand from her 
bosom. Ever since the news came that 
Stephen the soldier had been shot in 
Africa her hands had a trick of rising 
to her breast and staying there. As fast 
as her mother or the neighbors pulled 
them down, so she put them up again. 
Poor little hand! She spread it out, 
looked at it, stroked the sleeve of his 
coat. She stroked, and then she picked 
and clutched, making a moaning noise 
which tore the tailor’s heart. The beat 
of this heart of his was a blacksmith’s 
hammer to-night. He was afraid—of 
those flaming eyes, so sweet, so dear, so 
estranged; afraid of that loved hand, so 
crafty. It was a wild beast of a hand, 
that would pat in play or tear in fight. 
He felt all the passion and puzzle of it, 
the bewilderment, and frantic struggle, 
through the black sleeve. 

“You’ve got on your weddin’-coat, 
Steve,” she said at last, looking dread- 
fully afraid. 

“Yes, dear heart, all my weddin’ 
clothes,” he returned, stoutly. 

“But ’tis a workin’-day. An’—an’ be 
our banns called ?” 
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“Not till Sunday, Lizzie; that ’ull be 
the fust time o’ askin’,” 

He looked at her, he kept on his guard 
against her, God help them both! Sh 
looked so fierce and tender. The round 
sweat stood, a chaplet of twinkling stones, 
above his steady eyes. 

“Theer be a summat—give—here,” she 
said, suddenly, and pushing back the 
great loose loops of hair. “ Maybe ’tis 
sunstroke; soldiers has it in furrin, red- 
hot lands. Likely I cotched it from a 
soldier, Stephen.” 

“Most like you’ve had a nightmare, 
love. Put it clean out o’ mind, an’ let’s 
git along home.” 

“Tt wun’t be druv out o’ mind.” She 
stared at him; a glance of fire, to burn 
through his pallid cheeks. “ You ain’t 
so brown as you was, Stephen dear.” 

What could he say to her?—a man 
never skilful at words. She fell to strok- 
ing his sleeve again. 

“°Tis a pity ter spile a weddin’ suit 
on week-days.” 

“Tt won’t spile, Lizzie. Come along 
home.” 

Her hand stole up to her bosom again. 

“T’ll niver go home,” she said. 

“Lizzie, give me them hands; let me 
hold un—so.” He forced them down and 
drew them near his knee, and chuckled, 
“°Tis—coortin’.” 

“Coortin’!” She caught the quaver in 
his voice, saw the terrified wink of his 
eye, and flung him a look of scorn. 

He must be brave; an ardent lover, 
savage, masterful. He must be Stephen 
the soldier. He looked at the broad- 
cloth suit—too large for him. He pushed 
back the bowler hat, also too large. No 
man ever appeared more grotesque or 
engaged in a more subtle struggle. 

“Ooortin’!” He laughed, looked at her 
boldly, and, in a sortie, took her lips. 

They were close together, he and she, 
once more—at last, after falseness, death, 
and madness. Fate had given him this 
moment at last. Her red head fell heav- 
ily against his shoulder, and presently 
he saw the large tears falling, falling. 
They dropped unchecked; they made 
damp spots—of blood?—on her bodice. 
Everything that Stephen the tailor saw 
and did and felt to-night turned to bat- 
tle. Weapons and blood! His mind was 
tuned to these. He was a soldier. 
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Presently, to his trembling relief and 
ague horror, Lizzie sat up. What would 
she do next? She wiped her eyes and 
laughed and “showed her little teeth. 
They were not fierce; they were white 
and merry. She had a sane, sweet mouth; 
red lips—caressed. Was it possible that 
he had kissed her into sense ? 

“Come along home,” he said, rising, 
helping her up. She seemed so happy, 
o clear-witted and docile. She looked 
deeply into his face—questioning—but 
simply said at last: 

“T love your eyes, Stephen; coortin’ 
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eyes, so grandmother do say. An’ you’ve 
got a gay flower in your buttonhole.” 

They went down the hill. Stephen 
thought the fight was over, but at the 
very foot she stopped, and drew her golden 
brows toge ther. 

“Tt wur a dream—or sunstroke ?” 

“A dream, a dream,” he said, hastily 
—and was once more afraid. She knew 
he was; the terrible shadow of perplexity, 
hardly past, stepped back and stood in 
her eyes, making a pool of them. 

“T dreamt,” she said, “if it wur a 
dream,” and looking at him piercingly 
through the vague, violent light of sun 
dying in deep purple, “thet you went 
fer a soldier an’ got killed. It sent me 
erazed; I wur a foolish, wanderin’ crit- 
ter. The neighbors laughed, and when 
I come up here ter the hills, hopin’ ter 
see you—a flesh-an’-blood man or a pore 
ghost, I warn’t in no ways sure—the chil- 
dren tugged me by the skirt an’ shouted. 
I went clean daft; I hit one little ’un— 
its mother niver seed.” 

She was looking very cunning, and 
tried to snatch her hands from his. They 
were standing still, and he held them 
both. 

“T made ter bite a man what stopped 
me; nowt should keep me from my love. 
An’ in my bosom I kep’ the letter they 
sent ter say you was dead. You—you 
bain’t a soldier, Stephen ?” 

The bright, large tears in her poor 
eyes, the quiver of her lip! 

The tailor laughed; but it was cracked 
merriment and he a tinsel braggart. 
“Me a soldier! Blesh ye, no! Thet’s 
good ’un.” 

“You bain’t a-goin’ fer one?” 
“°Tain’t likely, an’ me a bridegroom 
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“ What be your callin’? I’ve clean for- 
got,” she said, planting her foot firmly. 

He could not move her. 

“T tell ’ee I be a bridegroom—a’most,” 
he returned, with a boisterous laugh. 
“Step out brisk, Lizzie; your mother 
*ull be all on the fret.” 

“Tn my dream,” she told him, solemn- 
ly, “I hit out at mother, acause she stole 
the letter from my bosom.” 

“ A dream be ugly dwellin’ on. Come 
home.” 

But she stood firm, and said, with new 
violence: 

“T wun’t go through the village fer 
them ter laugh at me. Tell ’ee I wun’t.” 

There was silence on the hills—the 
hills that were looking on and waiting 
and wondering, and asking themselves 
was this man in a black coat too big for 
him a mere simpleton of snips and scis- 
sors and painstaking stitches, or was he 
really a warrior and crafty? Silence— 
for a moment; the grave hills asking! 

Then Stephen the tailor, with tender 
brutality, with the mastery which woman 
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demands, dragged her into his arms and 
crushed her against him and kissed her 
again; tamed her, bound her to him in- 
dissolubly. All his anguish, all his ter- 
rible emotions of the past few months, 
he packed into that long, throbbing 
pressure of the lip. In it he forgave and 
forgot; in it he got her fully back. 

“T likes vou ter be bold,” said Lizzie, 
her sweet eyes dancing. “The soldier 
in my dream wur very bold.” 

“T wun’t suffer you ter talk o’ dreams.” 

“No, never no more, arter ter-night,” 
she promised him. “ And you—you’ve 
kissed it all out. I be gooin’ ter forget. 
You’re but a tailor, Stephen, but you’d 
fight ef needs be, I truly do b’leeve.” 

She looked at him proudly through the 
elusive light —thinking him beautiful, 
such a hero and perfect gentleman in 
the black coat and bowler hat. 

For him? He thrilled. She had called 
him a tailor quite simply, so naturally. 
She had her wits back. 

“T’d fight fer love,” he said, after some 
ponder, “but niver fer land.” 


Tree 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


F old my tops took the first sunbeam, 
The storm found me steadfast and stanch, 
My root was spread out by the waters, 
And the dew lay all night on my branch. 


I hived in my stem the full honey 
Of summers of heat and of light, 
The song of the bird at the dawning, 
The song of the wind in the night. 


The sun and the sweet I surrender 
When lost in the gyre and the flash, 

In the rosy bloom, and the shadow 
While the coal drops into the ash. 


Now, but a fagot, I linger 
For the sacrificial flame 
That shall give me again the freedom 


Of the unknown whence I came! 
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The Weavers 


A NOVEL 


BY GILBERT PARKER 


CHAPTER XII 
THE JEHAD AND THE LIONS 


“ LLAH hu Akbar! Allah hu 
Akbar! Ashhadu an la illaha 
illalla!’ The sweetly piercing, 

resonant voice of the muezzin rang 
far and commandingly on the clear 
evening air, and from bazaar and crowd- 
ed street the faithful silently hurried to 
the mosques, leaving their slippers at 
the door, while others knelt where the 
call found them, and touched their fore- 
heads to the ground. 

In his palace by the Nile, Harrik, the 
half-brother of the Prince Pasha, heard 
it, and breaking off from conversation 
with two urgent visitors, passed to an al- 
cove near, dropping a curtain behind him. 
Kneeling reverently on the solitary furni- 
ture of the room—a prayer-rug from Me- 
dina—he lost himself as completely in his 
devotions as though his life were an even 
current of unforbidden acts and motives. 

Cross-legged on the great divan of 
the room he had left, his less pious 
visitors, unable to turn their thoughts 
from the dark business on which they 
had come, smoked their cigarettes, talk- 
ing to each other in tones so low as would 
not have been heard by a European, and 
with apparent listlessness. 

Their manner would not have indicated 
that they were weighing matters of life 
and death, of treason and infamy, of 
massacre and national shame. Only the 
sombre, smouldering fire of their eyes 
was evidence of the lighted fuse of con- 
spiracy burning towards the magazine. 
One look of surprise had been exchanged 
when Harrik Pasha left them suddenly— 
time was short for what they meant to 
do; but they were Moslems, and they 
resigned themselves. 

“The Inglesi must be the first to go 
—shall a Christian dog rule over us?” 





It was Achmet “the ropemaker ” who 
spoke, his yellow face wrinkling with 
malice, though his voice but murmured 
softly. 

“ Nahoum will kill him.” Higli Pasha 
laughed low—it was like the gurgle of 
water in the narghile—a voice of good 
nature and persuasiveness from a heart 
that knew no virtue. “ Bismillah! Who 
shall read the meaning of it? Why has 
he not already killed ?”’ 

“ Nahoum would choose his own time 
—after he has saved his life by the white 
carrion. Kaid will give him his life if 
the Inglesi asks. The Inglesi—he is mad. 
If he were not mad, he would see to 
it that Nahoum was now drying his 
bones in the sands.” 

“What each has failed to do for the 
other shall be done for them,” answered 
Achmet, a hateful leer on his immobile 
features. “To-night many things shall 
be made right. To-morrow there will be 
places empty and places filled. Egypt 
shall begin again to-morrow.” 

“ Kaid ?” 

Achmet stopped smoking for a moment. 
“When the khamsin comes, when the 
camels stampede, and the children of 
the storm fall upon the caravan, can 
it be foretold in what way Fate shall 
do her work? So but the end be the 
same -— malaish ! We shall be con- 
tent to-morrow.” 

Now he turned and looked at his com- 
panion as though his mind had chanced 
on a discovery. “To him who first brings 
word to a prince who inherits, that the 
reigning prince is dead, belong honor 
and place!” he said. 

“Then shall it be between us twain,” 
said Higli, and laid-his hot palm against 
the cold, snaky palm of the other. “ And 
he to whom the honor falls shall help 
the other.” 

“ Bismillah, but it shall be so,” an- 
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swered Achmet, and then they spoke in 
lower tones still, their eyes on the cur- 
tain behind which Harrik prayed. 

Presently Harrik entered, impassive, 
yet alert, his slight, handsome figure in 
sharp contrast to the men lounging in the 
cushions before him, who salaamed as he 
came forward. The features were finely 
chiselled, the forehead white and high, 
the lips sensuous, the eyes fanatical, the 
look concentrated yet abstracted. He 
took a seat among the cushions, and after 
a moment said in a voice abnormally 
deep and powerful, “ Dias—there is no 
doubt of Dias?’ 

“He awaits the signal—the hawk flies 
not swifter than Dias will act.” 

“The people—the bazaars—the mar- 
kets ?” 

“ As the air stirs a moment before the 
hurricane comes, so the whisper has 
stirred them. From one lip to another, 
from one street to another, from one 
quarter to another, the word has been 
passed— Nahoum was a Christian, but 
Nahoum was an Egyptian whose heart 
was Moslem. The stranger is a Christian 
and an Inglesi. Reason has fled from 
the Prince Pasha, the Inglesi has be- 
witched him. But the hour of deliverance 
draweth nigh. Be ready! To-night!’ 
So has the whisper gone.” 

Harrik’s eyes burned. “ God is great,” 
he said. “The time has come. The 
Christians spoil us. From France, from 
England, from Austria, from Greece— 
it is enough. Kaid has handed us over 
to the Greek usurers, the Inglesi and the 
Frank are everywhere. And now this 
neweomer who would rule Kaid, and lay 
his hand upon Egypt like Joseph of old, 
and bring back Nahoum, to the shame 
of every Moslem—look you, the spark is 
to the tinder, it shall burn—bismillah !” 

“ And the hour, Effendina ?” 

“ At midnight. The guns to be trained 
on the Citadel, the Palace surrounded, 
Kaid’s Nubians ?” 

“A hundred will be there, Effendina, 
the rest a mile away at their barracks.” 

“ And Prince Kaid, Effendina?” asked 
Higli, cautiously. 

The fanatical eyes turned away. “ The 
question is foolish—have ye no brains?” 
he said impatiently. 

A look of malignant satisfaction flashed 
from Achmet’s eyes to Higli, and he said, 


searce above a whisper: “ May thy foot- 
steps be as the wings of the eagle, Effen- 
dina. The heart of the pomegranate is 
not redder than our hearts are red for 
thee. Cut deep into our hearts, and thou 
shalt find the last beat is for thee—and 
for the Jehad!” 

“The Jehad—ay, the Jehad! The time 
is at hand,” answered Harrik, glowering 
at the two. “The sword shall not be 
sheathed till we have redeemed Egypt. 
Go your ways, effendis, and peace be on 
you and on all the righteous worshippers 
of God!” 

As Higli and Achmet left the palace, 
the voice of a welee, or holy man—ad- 
mitted everywhere and treated with rev- 
erence—chanting the Koran, came som- 
nolently through the courtyard—*“ Bis- 
millah hirrahmah, nirraheem. Elhamdu 
lillahi sabbilu!” 

Rocking his body backwards and for- 
wards and dwelling sonorously on each 
vowel, the holy man seemed the incarna- 
tion of Moslem piety; but as the two con- 
spirators passed him with scarce a glance, 
and made their way to a small gate lead- 
ing into the great garden bordering on 
the Nile, his eyes watched them sharply. 
When they had passed through, he turned 
towards the windows of the harem, still 
chanting. For a long time he chanted. 
An occasional servant came and went, 
but his voice ceased not, and he kept his 
eyes fixed ever on the harem windows. 

At last his watching had its reward. 
Something fluttered from a window to 
the ground. Still chanting, he rose and 
began walking round the great courtyard. 
Twice he went round, still chanting, but 
the third time he stooped to pick up a 
little strip of linen which had fallen 
from the window, and concealed it in 
his sleeve. Presently he seated himself 
again, and, still chanting, spread out the 
linen in his palm and read the characters 
upon it. For an instant there was a 
jerkiness to the voice, and then it droned 
on resonantly again. Now the welee’s 
eyes were fixed on the great gates 
through which strangers entered, and he 
was seated in the way which any one 
must take who came to the palace doors. 

It was almost dark, when he saw the 
bowob, after repeated knocking, sleepily 
and grudgingly open the gates to admit 
a visitor. There seemed to be a mo- 
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ment’s hesitation on the bowob’s part, 
but presently, assured by something the 
visitor showed him, the latter made his 
way deliberately to the palace doors. The 
welee raised his voice a little, and dwelt 
long and vibrantly upon his words. As 
the visitor neared the holy man, who 
chanted monotonously, IJhdines sirah tal- 
mus takeema, he was suddenly startled 
to hear between the long-drawn syllables 
the quick words in Arabic: 

“ Beware, saadat! See, I am Moham- 
med Hassan, thy servant! At midnight 
they surround the Palace—Achmet and 
Higli—and kill the Prince Pasha. Re- 
turn, saadat. Harrik will kill thee!” 

David made no sign, but with a swift 
word to the faithful and daring Moham- 
med Hassan, passed on presently, and was 
admitted to the palace. As the doors 
closed behind him, he could hear the 
voice of the holy man still chanting: 
“ Waladalleen—Ameen—Ameen! Wala- 
dalleen—-Ameen!” 

The voice followed him, fainter and 
fainter, as he passed through the great 
bare corridors with the thick carpets on 
which the footsteps made no sound, until 
it eame soft and undefined, as if it were 
from a great distance. Then suddenly 
there fell upon him a sense of the peril 
of his enterprise. He had been left alone 
in the vast dim hall while a slave, made 
obsequious by the sight of the ring of the 
Prince Pasha, sought his master. As he 
waited he was conscious that people were 
moving about behind the great sereens 
of mushrabieh which separated this room 
from others, and that eyes were following 
his every motion. He had gained easy 
ingress to this place; but egress was a 
matter of some speculation. The doors 
which had closed behind him might swing 
one way only! He had voluntarily put 
himself in the power of a man whose 
fatal secret he knew. He only felt a mo- 
ment’s apprehension, however. He had 
been moved to come from a whisper in 
his soul—and he had the sure conviction 
of the predestinarian that he was not to 
be the victim of “the Scytheman” be- 
fore his appointed time. His mind re- 
sumed its composure, and he watchfully 
waited the return of the slave. 

Suddenly he was conscious of some one 
behind him—he had heard no one ap- 
proach. He swung round and was met 
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by the passive face of the black slave in 
personal attendance on Harrik. The slave 
did not speak, but motioned towards a 
sereen at the end of the room, and moved 
towards it. David followed. As they 
approached the screen, a broad panel 
opened, and they passed through, between 
a line of blaek slaves. Then there was 
a sudden darkness, and : 
David was ushered into a room blazing 
with light. Every inch of the walls was 
hung with red curtains. No door was 
visible. He was conscious of this as the 
panel clicked behind him, and the folds 
of the red velvet caught his shoulder 
in falling. Now he saw sitting on a 
divan on the opposite side of the room 
Prince Harrik. 

David had never before seen him, and 
his imagination had fashioned a different 
personality. Here was a combination of 
intellect, refinement, and savagery—the 
red, sullen lips staanped the delicate fanat- 
ical face with cruelty and barbaric indul- 
gence, while yet there was an intensity 
in the eyes that showed the man was 
possessed of an idea which mastered him 
—une idée fixe. David was at once con- 
scious of a complex personality, of a 
man in whom two natures fought. He 
understood it. By instinct the man was 
a Mahdi, by heredity he was a volup- 
tuary, that strange commingling of the 
religious and the evil found in so many 
criminals. In some far corner of his na- 
ture David felt something akin. The re- 
bellion in his own blood against the fine 
instinet of his Quaker faith, upbringing, 
and feeling made him grasp the per- 
sonality before him. Had he been born 
in these surroundings, under these in- 
! The thought flashed through 


moment later 


fluences—! 
his mind like lightning, even as he 
salaamed before Harrik, who salaamed 
and said, “ Peace be unto thee!” and mo- 
tioned him to a seat on a divan near and 
facing him. 

“What is thy business with me, ef- 
fendi?” asked Harrik. 

“T come on the business of the Prince 
Pasha,” answered David. 

Harrik touched his fez mechanically, 
then his breast and lips, and a cruel 
smile lurked at the corners of his mouth 
as he rejoined: 

“The feet of them who wear the ring 
of his Prince wait at no man’s door. The 
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carpet is spread for them. They go and 
they come as the feet of the doe in 
he desert. Who shall say, They shall 
not come; who shall Say, They shall 
ot return!” 

Though the words were spoken with an 
air of ingenuous weleome, David felt the 
malignity in the last phrase, and knew 
that now was come the most fateful mo 
ment of his life. In his inner being he 
heard the dreadful challenge of fate. If 
he failed in his purpose with this man, 
he would never begin his work in Egypt. 
Of his life he did not think—his life was 
his purpose, and the one Was nothing 
without the other. No other man would 
have undertaken so Quixotie an enter- 
prise, none would have so recklessly ex- 
posed himself to the dreadful accidents 
There had been other 
ways to overcome this crisis, but he had 


of circumstance, 


rejected them for a course fantastie and 
fatal when looked at in the light of ordi- 
nary reason. A. struggle between the 
East and the West was here to be fought 
out between two wills; between an intel- 
leectual character steeped in Oriental guilt 
and cruelty and self-indulgence, and a be- 
ing selfless, human, and, in an agony of 
emorse for a life lost by his hand, ready 
to attempt the most perilous thing in a 
eause which only he could have who 
would lose the whole world and save his 
own soul—and save the world also, though 
but a little. 

Involuntarily David’s eyes ran round 
the room before he replied. Tlow many 
slaves and retainers waited behind those 
velvet curtains ? 

Harrik saw the glance and interpreted 
it correctly. With a look of dark triumph 
he clapped his hands. As if by magic 
fifty black slaves appeared, armed with 
daggers. They folded their arms and 
waited like statues. 

David made no sign of discomposure, 
but said slowly: “ Dost thou think I did 
not know my danger, eminence? Do I 
seem to thee such a fool? I came alone 
as one would come to the tent of a 
Bedouin chief whose son one had slain, 
and ask for food and safety. A thousand 
men were mine to command, but I came 
alone. Is thy guest imbecile? Let them 
go. I have that to say which is for Prince 
Harrik s ear alone.” 

An instant’s hesitation, and Harrik 


motioned the slaves away. “ What is the 
private word for my ear?” he asked pres 
ently, fingering the stem of the narghile. 

“To do right by Egypt, the land of thy 
fathers and thy land; to do right by th 
Prince Pasha, thy brother.” 

“ Who art thou to preach to me? What 
is Egypt to thee—thou, it may be, a 
Greek money-lender, a seavenger? Why 
shouldst thou bring thine insolence here ? 
Couldst thou not preach in thine own 
bazaars beyond the sea?’ 

David showed no resentment. His 1 
ply was composed and quiet. “I am an 
Englishman—as thou knowest. I am a 
counsellor and a minister of the Prine: 
Pasha—also as thou knowest. I am com: 
io see thee, to save Egypt from the work 
of thy hands.” 

= Dog of an unbeliever, what hast thou 
to do with me or the work of my hands?” 

David held up Kaid’s ring which had 
lain in his hand. “I come from the 
master of Egypt—master of thee, and of 
thy life, and of all that is thine.” 

“ What is Kaid’s message to me?” Har 
rik asked, with an effort at unconcern, 
for David’s boldness had in it something 
chilling to his fierce passion and pride. 

“The word of the Effendina is to do 
right by Egypt, to give thyself to justice 
and to peace.” 

“ TIave done with parables. To do right 
by Egypt—wherein—wherefore?” The 
eyes searched David like bits of fiery 
steel. 

“T will interpret to thee, excellency.” 

“Tnterpret.” Harrik muttered to him- 
self in rage. His heart was dark, he 
thirsted for the life of this arrogant 
Inglesi who came alone—alone to preach 
to him of his duty. Did the fool not 
see his end? Midnight was at hand! 
Tle smiled grimly. 

“This is the interpretation, O Prince! 
Prince Harrik has conspired against his 
brother the Prince Pasha, has treacher 
ously seduced officers of the army, has 
planned to seize Cairo, to surround the 
Palace and take the life of the Prince 
of Egynt. For months, Prince, thee has 
done this: and the end of it is that thee 
shall do right by Egypt and by thy lawful 
Prince, ere it be too late. Thee is a trai- 
tor to thy country and thy lawful lord.” 


Harrik’s face turned pale; the stem of 


the narghile shook in his fingers. All 
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had been discovered, then! But there was 
a thing of dark magic here. It was not 
a half-hour since he had given the word 
to strike at midnight, to surround the 
Palace, and to seize the Prince Pasha. 
Achmet—Higli had betrayed him, then! 
Who other ?—no one else knew save Zaida, 
and Zaida was in the harem. Perhaps 
even now his own palace was surrounded. 
If it was so, then, come what might, this 
masterful Inglesi before him should pay 
the price—the only price. He thought 
of the den of lions hard by, of the cage 
of tigers—the menagerie not a thousand 
feet away—he could hear the distant roar- 
ing now, and his eyes glittered. The 
Christian to the wild beasts! That, at 
least, before the end. A Moslem would 
win heaven by sending a Christian to hell. 

Achmet—Higli! No others knew. The 
light of a fateful fanaticism was in 
his eyes. David read him as an open 
book, and he saw the madness that was 
upon him. 

“Neither Higli, nor Achmet, nor any 
of thy fellow conspirators has betrayed 
thee,” he said. “God has other voices to 
whisper the truth than those who share 
thy crimes. I have ears, and the air is 
full of voices!” 

Harrik stared athim. Was this Inglesi, 
then, with the gray coat buttoned to the 
chin and the broad black hat which re- 
mained on his head unlike the custom 
of the English—was he one of those who 
saw visions and dreamed dreams, even as 
himself? Had heenot heard last night 
a voice whisper through the dark: “ //ar- 
rik, Harrik, flee to the desert. The lions 
are loosed upon thee!” Had he not risen 
with the voice still in his ears and fled 
to the harem, seeking Zaida, she who 
had never eringed before him, whose 
beauty he had conquered, but whose 
face turned from him when he would 
lay his lips on hers. And as he fled, had 
he not heard, as it were, footsteps lightly 
following him—or were they going be- 
fore him? Finding Zaida, had he not 
told her of the voice, and had not she 
said, “In the desert all men are safe— 
safe from themselves and safe from oth- 
ers; from their own acts and from the acts 
of others”? Were the lions, then, loose 
upon him? Had he been betrayed ? 

Suddenly the thought flashed into his 
mind that his challenger would not have 
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thrust himself into danger, given himself 
to the mouth of the pit, if violence were 
intended. There was that inside his robe 
than which lightning would not be more 
quick to slay. Had he not been a hunter 
of repute? Had he not been in deadly 
peril with wild beasts, and was he not 
quicker than they? This man before him 
was like no other he had ever met. Did 
voices speak to him? Were there, then, 
among the Christians such holy men as 
among the Moslems, who saw things be- 
fore they happened, and read the human 
mind? Were there sorcerers among them 
as among the Arabs? 

In any case his treason was known. 
What were to be the consequences? 
Diamond-dust in his coffee? To be 
dropped into the Nile like a dog? To be 
smothered in his sleep ?—For who could be 
trusted among all his slaves and retainers 
when it was known he was disgraced, and 
that the Prince Pasha would sleep hap- 
pier if Harrik were quiet forever? 

Mechanically he drew out his watch 
and looked at it. It was nine o’clock. In 
three hours more would have fallen the 
coup. But from this man’s words he 
knew that the stroke was now with the 
Prince Pasha. Yet if this pale Inglesi, 
this Christian sorcerer, knew the truth 
in a vision only, and had not declared it 
to Kaid, there might still be a chance of 
escape. The lions were near—it would 
be a joy to give a Christian to the 
lions to celebrate the capture of Cairo 
and the throne. He listened intently 
to the distant rumble from the men- 
agerie. There was one cage dedicated 
to vengeance. Five human beings on 
whom his terrible anger fell had been 
thrust into it alive at one time or an- 
other. Two were slaves, one was an 
enemy, one an invader of his harem, and 
one was a woman, his wife, his favorite, 
the darling of his heart. When his chief 
eunuch accused her of a guilty love, he 
had given her paramour and herself to 
that awful death. A stroke of the vast 
paw, a smothered roar as the teeth gave 
into the neck of the beautiful Fatima, 
and then—no more. Fanaticism had 
caught a note of savage music that tuned 
it to its height. 

“Why art thou here? For what hast 
thou come? Do the spirit voices give 
thee that counsel?” he snarled. 
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“I am come to ask Prince Harrik to 
decide how he may repair the wrong he 
has done. When the Prince Pasha came 
to know of thy treason—” 

Harrik started. “ Kaid believes thy 
tale of treason?” he burst out. 

“Prince Kaid knows the truth,” an- 
swered David quietly. “ He might have 
surrounded this palace with his Nubians, 
and had thee shot against the palace walls. 
That would have meant a scandal in 
“gypt and in Europe. I besought him 
otherwise. It may be the scandal must 
come, but in another way, and—” 

“That I, Harrik, must die?” Harrik’s 
voice seemed far away. In his own ears 
it sounded strange and unusual. All at 
onee the world seemed to be a _ vast 
vacuum in which his brain strove for air, 
and all his senses were numbed and over- 
powered. Distempered and vague, his 
soul seemed spinning in an aching chaos. 
It was being overpowered by vast ele- 
ments, and life and being were atrophied 
in a deadly smother. The awful forces 
behind visible being hung him in the 
middle space between consciousness and 
dissolution. He heard David’s voice at 
first dimly, then understandingly. 

“There is no other way. Thou art a 
traitor; thou wouldst have been a fratri- 
cide; thou wouldst have put back the 
clock in Egypt by a hundred years, even 
to the days of the Mamelukes—a race of 
slaves and murderers. God has ordained 
that thy guilt should be known in time. 
Prinee, thou art guilty. It is now but a 
question how thou shalt pay the debt of 
treason. Dost thou desire trial ?”’ 

In David’s calm voice was the ring of 
destiny. It was dispassionate, judicial; 
it had neither hatred nor pity. It fell on 
Harrik’s ear as though from some far 
height. Destiny, the controller — who 
could eseape it? Had he not had the 
voices in the night—*“ The lions are loosed 
upon thee”? He did not answer David 
now, but murmured to himself like one 
in a dream. 

David saw his mood, and pursued the 
startled mind into the pit of confusion. 
“Tf it become known to Europe that the 
army is disloyal, that its officers are 
traitors—like thee—what shall we find? 
England, France, Turkey, will land an 
army of occupation. Who shall gainsay 
Turkey, if she chooses to bring an army 


here and regain control, remove thy fam- 
ily from Egypt, and seize upon all its 
lands and goods? Dost thou not see that 
the hand of God has been against thee? 
He has spoken, and thy evil is discovered. 
Art thou stronger than destiny ?” 

He paused. Still Harrik did not reply, 
but looked at him with dilated, fascinated 
eyes. Death had hypnotized him—and 
against death and destiny who could 
struggle? Had not a past Prince Pasha 
of Egypt safeguarded himself from as- 
sassination all his life, and, in the end, 
had he not been smothered in his sleep 
by slaves ? 

“There are two ways only,” David con- 
tinued: “to be tried and die publicly for 
thy crimes, to the shame of Egypt, its 
present peril and lasting injury; or to 
send a message to those who conspired 
with thee, commanding them to return to 
their allegiance, and another to the Prince 
Pasha, acknowledging thy fault and ex- 
onerating all others. Else, how many of 
thy dupes shall die! Thy choice is not 
life or death, but how thou shalt die and 
what thou shalt do for Egypt as thou 
diest. Thou didst love Egypt, eminence ?” 

David’s voice dropped low, and his last 
words had a suggestion which touched the 
thing at once the source of all Harrik’s 
crimes, and that also which redeemed him 
in a little. It got into his inner being. 
He roused himself and spoke, but at first 
his speech was broken and smothered. 

“Day by day I saw Egypt given over 
to the Christians,” he said. “The Greek, 
the German, the Frenchman, the Eng- 
lishman, everywhere they reached out 
their hands and took from us our own. 
They defiled our mosques; they cor- 
rupted our customs; they ravaged our 
trade, they stole our customers; they 
crowded us from the _ streets where 
onee the faithful lived alone. Such 
as thou had the ear of the Prince, and 
such as Nahoum, also an infidel, who 
favored the infidels of Europe. And now 
thou hast come, the most dangerous of 
them all! Day by day the Moslem has 
loosed his hold on Cairo and Alexandria 
and the cities of Egypt. Street upon 
street knows him no more. My heart 
burned within me. I conspired for 


Egypt’s sake. I would have made her 


Moslem once again. I would have fought 
the Turk and the Frank as did Mehemet 
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Ali: and if the infidels came, I would hav: 
turned them back, or if they would not 
go, 1 would have destroyed them here. 
Such as thou should have been stayed at 
the door. In my own house I would have 
been master. We seek not to take up our 
abode in other nations and in the cities 
of the infidel. Shall we give place to 
them on our own mastaba, in our own 
courtyard, hand to them the keys of our 
cities? I would have raised the Jehad 
if they vexed me with their envoys and 
their armies!” He paused, panting. 

“Tt would not have availed,” was Da- 
vid’s quiet answer. “ God is not with the 
traitor. This land may not be as Tibet— 
a prison for its own people. If the Mos- 
lem goes, the Christian must come. If 
the door opens outward, then must it 
open inward also. Egypt is the bridge 
between the East and the West. Upon 
it the peoples of all nations pass and re- 
pass. Thy plan was folly, thy hope mad- 
ness, thy means to achieve horrible. Thy 
dream is done. The army will not revolt, 
the Prince will not be slain. Now only 
emains what thou shalt do for Egypt.” 

“And thou—thou wilt be left here to 
lay thy will upon Egypt. Kaid’s ear will 
be in thy hand—thou hast the sorcerer’s 
eye. I know thy meaning. Thou wouldst 
have me absolve all, even Achmet and 
Higli and Dias and the rest, and at thy 
bidding go out into the desert ”—he 
paused—* or into the grave.” 

“ Not into the desert,’ rejoined David 
firmly. “ Thou wouldst not rest. There, 
in the desert, thou wouldst be a Mahdi. 
Since thee must die, will thee not order 

after thine own choice? It is to di¢ 
‘or Egypt.” 

“Ts this the will of Kaid?’ asked Har- 
rik, his voiee thick with wonder, his brain 
till dulled by the blow of Fate. 

“Tt was not the Effendina’s will, but 
it hath his assent. Wilt thou write the 
word to the army and also to the Prince ?” 

He had conquered. There was a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, then Harrik picked up 
paper and ink that lay near, and said: 
“T will write to Kaid. I will have naught 
to do with the army.” 

“Tt shall be the whole, not the part,” 
answered David determinedly. “The 
truth is known. It can serve no end to 
withhold the writing to the army. Re- 
member what I have said to thee. The 


disloyalty of the army must not be known. 
Canst thou not act after the will of 
Allah, the all-powerful, the all-just, the 
all-merciful ?” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
suddenly Harrik placed the paper in his 
palm and wrote swiftly and at some 
length to Kaid. Laying it down, he took 
another and wrote but a few words—to 
Achmet and Dias. This message said 
in brief: “Do not strike. It is the will 
of Allah. The army shall keep faithful 
until the day of the Mahdi be come. I 
spoke before the time. I go to the bosom 
of my Lord Mohammed. Allah Akbar!” 

He threw the papers on the floor before 
David, who picked them up, read them, 
and put them into his pocket. 

“Tt is well,” he said. “ Egypt shall 
have peace. And thou, eminence ?” 

“Who shall eseape Fate? What T have 
written I have written.” 

David rose and salaamed. Harrik rose 
also. 

“Thou wouldst go, having accomplish- 
ed thy will?’ Harrik asked, a thought 
flashing to his mind again, in keeping 
with his earlier purpose. Why should this 
man be left to trouble Egypt ? 

David touched his breast. “I must bear 
thy words to the Palace and the Citadel.” 

“ Are there not slaves for messengers ?” 
Tnvoluntarily Harrik turned his eyes to 
the velvet curtains. No fear possessed 
David, but he felt the keenness of the 
struggle, and prepared for the last critical 
moment of fanaticism. 

“Tt were a foolish thing to attempt my 
death,” he said calmly. “I have been 
thy friend to urge thee to do that which 
saves thee from public shame, and Egypt 
from peril. I came alone because I had 
no fear that thou wouldst go to thy death 
shaming hospitality.” 

“Thou wast sure I would give myself 
to death ?” 

“Even as that I breathe. Thou wert 
mistaken; a madness possessed thee; but 
thou, I knew, wouldst choose the way of 
honor. I too have had dreams—and of 
Egypt. I dedicate my life to her, and, 
if it were for her good, I would die 
for her.” 

“Thou art mad. But the mad are in 
the hands of God, and—”’ Suddenly 
Harrik stopped. There came to his ears 
two distant sounds—the faint click of 
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horses’ hoofs and that dull rumble they 
had heard as they talked, a sound he 
loved—the roar of his lions. 

He clapped his hands twice, the cur- 
tains parted opposite, and a slave slid 
silently forward. 

“Quick! ‘The horses! What are they? 
jring me word,” he said. 

The slave vanished. For a moment 
there was silence. The eyes of the two 
men met. In the minds of both was the 
same thing. 

“Kaid! The Nubians!” Harrik said 
at last. David made no response. 

The slave returned, and his voice 
murmured softly, as though the mat- 
ter were of no concern, “The Nubians— 
from the Palace!” In an instant he 
was gone again. 

“Kaid had not faith in thee!” Harrik 
said, with grisly humor. “ But see, in- 
fidel though thou art, thou trustest me, 
and thou shalt go thy way. Take them 
with thee—yonder jackals of the desert. 
I will not go with them. I did not choose 
to live; others chose for me; but I will 
die after my own choice. Thou hast 
heard a voice—even as I. It is too late 
to flee to the desert. Fate tricks me. 
‘The lions are loosed on thee’—so the 
voice said it in the night. Hark! do you 
not hear them—the lions? Harrik’s lions, 
got out of the uttermost desert!” 

David could hear the distant roar, for 
the menagerie was even part of the pal- 
ace itself, 

“ Go in peace,” continued Harrik sober- 
ly and with dignity, “and when Egypt 
is given to the infidel and Moslems are 
their slaves, remember that Harrik would 
have saved it for his Lord Mohammed, the 
prophet of God.” 

He clapped his hands once, and fif- 
ty slaves slid from behind the velvet 
curtains. 

“T have thy word by the tomb of thy 
mother that thou wilt take the Nubians 
hence, and leave me in peace?” he asked. 

David raised a hand above his head. 
“As T have trusted thee, trust thou me, 
Harrik, son of Mohammed.” 

Harrik made a gesture of dismissal, 
and David salaamed and turned to go. 
As the curtains parted for his exit, he 
faced Harrik again. “ Peace be to thee,” 
he said, “in the name of God the com- 
passionate, the merciful.” 





But, seated in his cushions, the hag- 
gard, fanatical face of Harrik was turned 
from him, the black, flaring eyes fixed on 
vacancy. The curtain dropped behind 
David, and through the dim rooms and 
corridors he passed, the slaves gliding be- 
side him, before him, and behind him, 
until they reached the great doors. As they 
swung open and the cool night breeze 
blew in his face, a great suspiration of 
relief passed from him. What he had set 
out to do would be accomplished in all. 
Harrik would keep his word. It was the 
only way. 

As he emerged from the doorway some 
one fell at his feet, caught his sleeve and 
kissed it. It was Mohammed Hassan. 
Behind Mohammed was a little group of 
officers and a hundred stalwart Nubians. 
David motioned them towards the great 
gates, and, without speaking, passed 
swiftly down the pathway and emerged 
upon the road without. A moment later 
he was riding towards the Citadel with 
Harrik’s message to Achmet. 


In the red-curtained room Harrik sat 
alone, listening until he heard the far 
clatter of hoofs, and knew that the Nu- 
bians were gone. Then the other distant 
sound which had captured his ear came to 
him again. In his fancy it grew louder 
and louder. With it came the voice that 
called him in the night, the voice of a 
woman—of the wife he had given to 
the lions for a crime against him she 
did not commit, which had haunted him 
all the years. He had seen her thrown 
to the king of them all, killed in one swift 
instant, and dragged about the den by 
her warm white neck—this slave wife 
from Albania, his adored Fatima. And 
when, afterwards, he came to know the 
truth, and of her innocence from the 
chief eunuch who had borne false witness 
and with his last breath cleared her name, 
a terrible anger and despair had come 
upon him. Time and intrigue and con- 
spiracy had distracted his mind, ahd the 
Jehad became the fixed aim and end of 
his life. Now this was gone. Destiny 
had tripped him up. Kaid and the in- 
fidel had won. 

As the one great passion went out like 
smoke, the woman he loved, whom he had 
given to the lions, the memory of her, 
some haunting part of her possessed him, 
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evereame him. In truth, he had heard a 
voice in the night, but not the voice of 
a spirit. It was the voice of Zaida, who, 
preying upon his superstitious mind—she 
knew the hallucination which possessed 
him eoncerning her he had east to the 
lions—and having given the terrible se- 


ere’ to Kaid, whom she had ever loved, 


wouid still save Harrik from the sure 
vengeance which must fall upon him. 


Iler design had worked, but not as she 
intended. She had put a spell of sSuper- 
stition on him, and the end would be ac- 
complished, but not by flight to the desert. 

Harrik chose the other way. He had 
been a hunter. He without fear. 
The voice of the woman he loved called 


} 


nim. 


was 


It came to him through the distant 
roar of the lions as clear as when, with 
one ery of “ Harrik!”’ she had fallen be- 
neath the lion’s paw. He knew now why 
he had kept the great beast until this 
hour, though tempted again and again to 
slay him. 

Like one in a dr am, he drew a dagger 
from the cushions where he sat, and rose 
to his feet. Leaving the room and pass- 
dark groups of waiting he 
passed into empty chambers and through 
the the 
and nearer. He sped 
faster now, and presently came to doors, 
which he knocked thrice. The doors 
opened, and two slaves held up lights 
for him to enter. Taking a torch from 
one of he bade them retire, and 
the doors clanged behind them. 

ITe held up the torch and came nearer. 
In the centre of the great room was a 


ing slaves, 


long corridors, voices of lions 


growing nearer 


on 


them, 


cage in which one great lion paced to 


and fro in fury. It roared at him savage- 


ly. It was his roar which had come to 
Harrik through the distance and the 
night. He it was who had carried Fatima 


the beloved about his cage by that neck 
in which he had laid his face so often. 
The hot flush of conflict and the long 
anger of the years were on him. Since 
he must die, since Destiny had befooled 
him, left him the victim of the avengers, 
he would end it here. Here, against the 
thing of savage hate which had drunk 


of the veins and crushed the bones of his 
fair wife, he would strike one blow deep 
and strong, and shed the blood of sacri- 
fice before his own was shed. 

the torch into the ground, 


He thrust 
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and with the dagger grasped tightly, care- 


fully opened the cage and stepped inside. 
The door clicked behind him. The lion 
was silent now, and in a far corner pre- 
pared to spring, crouching low. 

“Fatima!” Harrik and 
forward as the wild rose at 
He struck deep, drew forth the dagger— 
and was still. 


eried, sprang 


beast him. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ACHMET THE ROPEMAKER STRIKES 
AR! War! The chains of the 
conseripts clanked in the river 

villages; the wailing of the women af- 


frighted the pigeons in a thousand dove- 
the Nile; the dust of despair 
was heaped upon the heads of the old, 
that their young would no 
return, and that the fields of 
dourra would go ungathered, the water- 
channels £0 unattended, and the onion 
fields be bare. War! War! War! The 
strong, the broad-shouldered—Aka, Mah- 
mond, Raschid, Haleem, Sx lim, they with 
the bodies of Seti and the faces of Ra- 
meses, in their blue yeleks and unsan- 
dalled feet, would go 
did 


cotes 


on 


Ww ho kne Ww 


more 


into the desert as 


their forefathers for the shepherd 
kings. But there would be no spoil for 
them—no slaves with swelling breasts 
and lips of honey, no straight-limbed 
servants of their pleasure to wait on 
them with caressing fingers; no rich 


spoils earried back from the fields of war 
to the mud hui, the earth oven, and the 
thatched roof; no rings of soft gold and 
snatched from the 
fingers and bosoms of the captive and 
the dead. Those 
No vision of loot or luxury allured them. 
They saw only the yellow sand, the ever- 


necklaces of amber 


days were no more. 


receding oasis, the brackish, undrinkable 
the withered and fruitless date- 
handfuls of dourra for their 
food by day, and the keen sharp night 
to chill their half - dead 


water, 


tree >. 


bodies in a 


nalf-waking sleep. And then the sav- 
age struggle for life—with all the gain 


to the pashas and the beys and those who 
ruled over them; while their own wounds 
grew foul, and, in the torturing noon- 
day heat of the white waste, Death 
reached out and dragged them from th« 
drooping lines to die. 
they must fight—not 


Fighting becaus 


patriot love », nor 
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understanding, nor sacrifice in their 
hearts. War! War! War! War! 

David had been too late to stop it. 
It had grown to a head with revolution 
and conspiracy. These he had destroyed 
on the day he came to be Kaid’s coun- 
sellor—it was at his hand, flaming across 
his path; but that was far away in re- 
gions where bad government had made 
secret rebels every day. For months be- 
fore he came conscripts had been gath- 
ered in the Nile country from Rosetta 
to Assouan, and here and there, far 
south, tribes had revolted before he had 
learned the ways of the Palace. It was 
too late for him to devise another course. 
One day, when this war was over, he 
would go alone, save for a faithful few, 
to deal with these tribes and peoples 
upon another plane than war; but here 
and now the only course was that which 
had been planned by Kaid and those 
who counselled him. Troubled by a 
deep danger drawing near, Kaid had 
drawn him into his tough service, half- 
blindly catching at his help, with a 
strange, almost superstitious belief that 
luck and good would come from the al- 
liance, seeing in him a protection against 
wholesale robbery and debt—were not 
the English masters of finance, and was 
not this Englishman honest, and with 
a brain of fire and an eye that pierced 
things? The spirit of the warlike Ib- 
rahim who conquered the Soudan and 
Syria and made Turkey shiver behind 
the doors of the seraglios—it was not 
in Kaid; the conquering days of Egypt 
were done. 

Then upon it all had come the con- 
spiracy of Harrik and Achmet and 
Higli and Dias, from which David had 
saved him and a debilitated Egypt. 

David had accepted the inevitable. 
The war had its value. It would draw 
off to the south—he would see that it 
was so—Achmet and Higli and Dias and 
the rest, who were ever a danger. Not 
to himself: he did not think of that; 
but to Kaid and to Egypt. They had 
heen outmanceuvred, beaten, foiled, 
knew who had foiled them and what 
they had escaped; congratulated them- 
selves, but had no gratitude to him, and 
still plotted his destruction. More than 
once his death had been planned, but 





the dark design had come to light—now 





from the workers of the bazaars, whose 
wires of intelligence pierced everywhere ; 
now from some hungry fellah whose 
yelek he had filled with cakes of dourra 
beside a bread-shop; now from Moham- 
med Hassan, who was for him a thousand 
eyes and feet and hands, who cooked his 
food, and gathered round him fellaheen 
or Copts or Soudanese or Nubians 
whom he himself had tested and found 
true, and ruled them with a hand of 
plent* and a rod of iron. Also, from 
Nahoum’s spies he learned of plots and 
counterplots, chiefly on Achmet’s part; 
and these he hid from Kaid, while he 
trusted Nahoum—and not without rea- 
son, as yet. 

The day of Nahoum’s wrath and re- 
venge was not yet come; it was his deep 
design to lay the foundation for his 
own dark actions strong on a rock of 
apparent confidence and devotion. A 
long tarture and a great overwhelming 
was Nahoum’s design; and in that day 
he would gather in all that the great 
Englishman would have desired and se- 
cured for Egypt. He knew himself in 
the scheme of a master workman, and 
by and by he would blunt the chisel and 
bend the saw; but not yet. Meanwhile, 
he hated, admired, schemed, and got a 
sweet taste on his tongue from aiding 
David to foil Achmet—Higli and Dias 
were of little account; only the injury 
they felt in seeing the sluices being 
closed on the stream of bribery and cor- 
ruption kept them in the toils of Ach- 
met’s conspiracy. They had saved their 
heads, but they had not learned their 
lesson yet; and Achmet, blinded by rage, 
not at all. Achmet did not understand 
clemency. One by one his plots had 
failed, until the day came when David 
advised Kaid to send him and his 
friends into the Soudan, with the punitive 
expedition under loyal generals. It was 
David’s dream that in the field of war 
a better spirit might enter into Achmet; 
that patriotism might stir in him. 

The day was approaching when the 
army must leave. Achmet threw dice 
onee more. 


Evening was drawing down. Over 
the plaintive pink and golden glow of 
sunset was slowly being drawn a per- 
vasive silver veil of moonlight. A cara- 
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van of camels hunched along in the 
middle distance, making for the western 
desert. Near by, village life manifested 
itself in heavily laden donkeys; in wolf- 
ish curs stealing away with refuse into 
the waste; in women upright and mod- 
est bearing jars of water on their heads; 
in evening fires where the cover of the 
pot clattered over the boiling mass with- 
in; in the voice of the muezzin calling 
to prayer. 

Returning from Alexandria to Cairo 
in the special train which Kaid had sent 
for him, David watched the scene with 
grave and friendly interest. There was 
far to go before those mud huts of the 
thousand years would give place to 
rational modern homes; and as he saw 
a solitary horseman spread his sheep- 
skin on the ground and kneel to say his 
evening prayer, as Mohammed had done 
in his flight between Mecca and Medina, 
the distance between the Egypt of his 
desire and the ancient Egypt that moved 
round him sharply impressed his mind, 
anc the magnitude of his task settled 
heavily on his spirit. 

“But it is the beginning—the begin- 
ning,” he said aloud to himself, looking 
out upon the green expanses of dourra 
and lucerne, and eying lovingly the 
cotton-fields here and there—the begin- 
ning of the industrial movement he fore- 
saw—* and some one had to begin. The 
rest is as it must be—” 

There was a touch of Oriental philos- 
ophy in his mind—was it not Galilee and 
the Nazarene, that Oriental source from 
which Mohammed also drew? But he 
added to the “as it must be,” the words, 
“and as God wills!” 

He was alone in the compartment with 
Lacey, whose natural garrulity had had 
a severe discipline in the months that 
had passed since he had asked to be 
allowed to black David’s boots! He could 
now sit for an hour silent, talking to 
himself, carrying on unheard conversa- 
tions. Seeing David’s mood, he had not 
spoken twice on this journey, but had 
made notes in a little “Book of Expe- 
rience ”—as once he had done in Mexico. 
At last, however, he raised his head, and 
looked eagerly out of the window as 
David did, and sniffed. 

“The Nile again,” he said, and smiled. 
The attraction of the Nile was upon 
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him, as it grows on every one who lives 
in Egypt. The Nile and Egypt—Egypt 
and the Nile—its mystery, its greatness, 
its benevolence, its life-giving power, 
without which Egypt is as Sahara, it 
conquers the mind of every man at last. 

“The Nile, yes,” rejoined David, and 
smiled also. “We shall cross it pres- 
ently.” 

Again they relapsed into silence, 
broken only by the clang, clang of the 
metal on the rails, and then presently 
another, more hollow sound—the engine 
was upon the bridge. Lacey got up and 
put his head out of the window. Sud- 
denly there was a ecry—a cry of fear 
and horror over his head, a warning 
voice shrieking: 

“The bridge is open—we are lost. 
Effendi—master—Allah!” It was the 
voice of Mohammed, who had been perch- 
ed on the roof of the car. 

Like lightning Lacey realized the 
danger, and saw the only way of escape. 
He swung open the door, even as the 
engine touched the edge of the abyss and 
shrieked its complaint under the hand 
of the terror-stricken driver, caught 
David’s shoulder, and cried: “ Jump— 
jump into the river—quick—God!” 

As the engine toppled, David jumped 
—there was no time to think—obedi- 
ence was the only way. After him 
sprang, far down into the gray-blue wa- 
ter, Lacey and Mohammed. When they 
came again to the surface, the little 
train with its handful of human freight 
had disappeared. 

Two people had seen the train plunge 
to destruction—the solitary horseman 
whom David had watched kneel upon his 
sheepskin, and who now from a far hill 
had seen the disaster—but had not seen 
the three jump for their lives—and a 
fisherman on the bank, who ran crying 
towards a village standing back from 
the river. 

As the fisherman sped shrieking and 
beckoning to the villagers, David, Lacey, 
and Mohammed fought for their lives 
in the swift current, swimming at an 
angle up-stream towards the shore; for, 
as Mohammed shouted to them, there 
were rocks below. Lacey was a good 
swimmer, but he was heavy, and David 
was a better, but Mohammed had proved 
his merit in the past on many an oc- 
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casion when the laws of the river were 
reaching out strong hands for him. 
Now, as Mohammed swam, he kept 
moaning to himself, cursing his father 
and his father’s son, as though he him- 
self were to blame for the crime which 
had been committed. Here was a plot, 
and he had discovered more plots than 
one against his master. The bridge- 
opener—when he found him, he would 
take him into the desert and flay him 
alive; and find him he would. His 
wrathful eyes were on the hut by the 
bridge where this man should be. No 
one was visible. He cursed the man 
and all his ancestry and all his posterity, 
sleeping and waking, until the day when 
he, Mohammed, would pinch his flesh 
with red-hot irons. But now he had 
other and nearer things to occupy him 

-in the fierce struggle towards the shore 
Lacey found himself failing, and fall- 
ing down the stream. Presently both 
Mohammed and David were beside him, 
Lacey angrily protesting to David that 
he must save himself. 

“Say, it’s Egypt—think of Egypt and 
all the rest. You’ve got to save your- 
self—let me splash along!” he _ splut- 
tered, breathing hard, his shoulders low 
in the water, his mouth almost submerged. 

But David and Mohammed fought 
along. beside him, each determined that 
it must be all or none; and _ present- 
lv the terror-stricken fisherman who had 
roused the village, still shrieking de- 
liriously, came' upon them in a flat- 
bottomed boat 1nanned by four stalwart 
fellaheen, and the tragedy of the bridge 
was over— But not the tragedy of Ach- 
met “the rom maker.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
BEYOND THE PALE 


prem age HASSAN had vowed 
a vow in the river, and he kept it 
in so far as was seemly. His soul hun- 
gered for the face of the bridge-opener, 
and the hunger grew. He was scarce 
passed from the shivering Nile into a 
dry yelek, had hardly taken a juicy piece 
from the cooking-pot at the house of 
the village sheikh, before he began to 
make friends who could help him, even 
the sheikh himself; for what money 
Mohammed lacked, Lacey, who had a 


profound confidence in him, supplied— 
and later the fiercely indignant Prince 
Kaid himself, to whom Lacey and Mo- 
hammed went secretly, hiding the thing 
from David. So there were a score of 
villages where every sheikh, eager for 
gold, listened for the whisper of the 
doorways, and every slave and villager 
listened at the sheikh’s door. But 
neither to sheikh nor to villager was it 
given to find the man. 

One evening there came a knocking 
at the door of the house which Moham- 
med still kept in the lowest Moslem 
quarter of the town—a woman who hid 
her face, and was of more graceful figure 
than frequented those dark purlieus. 
The door was at once opened, and Mo- 
hammed, with a ery, drew her inside. 

“Zaida—the peace of God be upon 
thee,” he said, and stared lovingly yet 
sadly upon her, for she had so much 
changed. 

“And upon thee peace, Mohammed,” 
she answered, and sat upon the floor, 
her head upon her breast. 

“Thou hast trouble—eat,” he said, and 
put some eakes of dourra and a meated 
cucumber beside her. 

She touched the food with her fingers, 
but did not eat. 

“Ts thy grief, then, for thy prince 
who gave himself to the lions?” he asked. 

“Tnshallah! WHarrik is in the bosom of 
Allah. He is with Fatima in the fields 
of heaven—was I as Fatima to him? 
Nay, the dead have done with hurting!” 

“Since that night thou hast been 
lost—even since Harrik went. I searched 
for thee, but thou wert hid. Surely, 
thou knewest mine eyes were aching and 
my heart cast down—did not thou and I 
feed at the same breast?” 

“T was dead, and am come forth from 
the grave; but I shall go again into 
dark where all shall forget, even I my- 
self; but there is that which I would 
do, which thou must do for me, even 
as I have done good and shall do good 
to thee—that which is the desire of 
my heart.” 

“Speak, light of the morning and 
blessing of thy mother’s soul,” he said, 
and crowded into his mouth a roll of 
meat and cucumber. “Against thy 
ardab shall be set my date-tree—it hath 
been so ever.” 
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“ Listen, then, and by the stone of the 
Kaaba, keep the faith which has been 
thine and mine since my mother, dying, 
gave me to thy mother, whose milk gave 
me health and, in my youth, beauty— 
and in my youth beauty!” She buried 
her face for a moment in her veil, and her 
body shook with sobs which had no voice. 

Presently she continued: “ Listen, and 
by Abraham and Christ and all the 
Prophets, and by Mahomet the true 
revealer, give me thine aid but this once 
more. When Harrik gave his life to the 
lions, I fled to her whom I had loved in 
the house of Kaid—Laka the Syrian, 
ifterwards the wife of Achmet‘ the rope- 
maker.” By Harrik’s death I was free 

no more a slave. Once Laka had been 
the joy of Achmet’s heart, but, because 
she had no child, she was despised and 
forgotten. Was it not meet I should fly 
to her whose sorrow would hide my lone- 
liness? And so it was—I was hidden 
in the harem of Achmet. But miserable 
tongues—may God wither them!—told 
Achmet of my presence. And though 
I was free and not a bondswoman, he 
broke upon my sleep. .. .” 

Mohammed’s eyes blazed, his dark 
skin blackened like a coal, and he mut- 
tered maledictions between his teeth. 

“...In the morning there was a 
horror upon me, for which there is no 
name. But I laughed also when I took 
a dagger and stole from the harem to 
find him in the quarters beyond the 
women’s gate. I found him, but I held 
my hand, for one was with him who 
spake with a tongue of anger and death, 
and I listened. Then, indeed, I rejoiced 
for thee, for I have found thee a road 
to honor and fortune. The man was a 
bridge-opener—” 

“Ah —! O, light of a thousand eyes, 
fruit of the tree of Eden!” cried Mo- 
hammed, and fell on his knees at her 
feet, and would have kissed them, but 
that, with a ery, she said, “ Nay—nay, 
touch me not—I am accursed. But 
listen. ... Ay, it was Achmet who 
sought to drown thy Pasha in the Nile. 
Thou shalt find the man in the little 
street called Singat in the Moosky, at 
the house of Zaleel the date-seller.” 

Mohammed rocked backwards and 
forwards in his delight. “Oh, now art 
thou like a lamp of Paradise, even as a 
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star which leadeth an army of stars, 
beloved,” he said. He rubbed his hands 
together. “Thy witness and his shall 
send Achmet to a hell of scorpions, and 
I shall slay the bridge-opener with my 
own hand—hath not the Effendina 
secretly said so to me, knowing that my 
Pasha, the Inglesi, upon whom be peace 
forever and forever, would forgive him. 
Ah, thou blossom of the tree of trees—” 

She rose hastily, and when he would 
have kissed her hand, even as he would 
have kissed the hand of a man, she 
drew back to the wall. “Touch me not— 
nay, then, Mohammed, touch me not—” 

“Why should I not pay thee honor, 
thou princess among women! Hast thou 
not the brain of a man, and thy beauty, 
like thy heart, is it not—” 

She put out both her hands and spoke 
sharply. “Enough, my brother,” she 
said. “Thou hast thy way to great 
honor—thou shalt yet have a thousand 
ardabs of well-watered land and slaves 
to wait on thee. Get thee to the house 
of Zaleel. There shall the blow fall on 
the head of Achmet, the blow which was 
mine to strike, but that Allah stayed 
my hand that I might do thee and thy 
Pasha good, and to give the soul-slayer 
and the body-slayer into the hands of 
Kaid—upon whom be everlasting peace !” 
Her voice dropped low. “Thou saidst 
but now that I have beauty. Is there 
yet any beauty in my face?” She 
lowered the yashmak and looked at him 
with burning eyes. 

“Thou art altogether beautiful,” he 
answered, “but there is a strangeness 
to thy beauty like none I have seen, as 
if upon the face of an angel there fell 
a mist—I have not words to make it 
plain to thee.” 

With a great sigh, and yet with the 
tenseness gone from her eyes, she slow- 
ly drew the veil up again till only 
her eyes were visible. “It is well,” she 
answered. “ Now, I have heard that to- 
morrow night Prince Kaid will sit in 
the small courtyard of the blue tiles by 
the harem, to feast with his friends, 
ere the army goes into the desert at 
the next sunrise. Achmet is bidden to 
the feast.” 

“Tt is so, O beloved!” 

“There will be dancers and singers to 
make the feast worthy?” 
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” 


“ At such a time it will be so. 

“Then this thou shalt do. See to it 
that I shall be among the singers, and 
when all have danced and sung, that I 
shall sing, and be brought before Kaid.” 

“Inshallah! It shall be so. Thou 
t desire to see Kaid—in truth, thou 
hast memory, beloved !” 


She made a gesture of despair. “Go 
upon thy business. Dost thou not desire 
the blood of Achmet and the bridge- 
opener ?” 

Mohammed laughed, and joyfully beat 
his breast, with whispered exclamations, 
and made ready to go. “And thou?” 
he asked. 

“Am TI not weleome here?” she re- 
plied, wearily. 

“Q, my sister, thou art the master of 
my life and all that I have,” he ex- 
claimed, and a moment afterwards he 
was speeding towards the Palace. 


For the first time since the day of his 
banishment, Achmet the ropemaker was 
invited to the Palace. Coming, he was 
received with careless consideration by 
the Prinee. Behind his long, harsh face 
and sullen eyes a devil was raging, be- 
eause of all his plans that had gone 
awry, and because the man he had 
sought to kill still served the Effendina, 
putting a blight upon Egypt. To-mor- 
row he, Achmet, must go into the desert 
with the army, and this hated Inglesi 
would remain behind to have his will 
with Kaid and with Egypt. The one 
drop of comfort in his cup was the fact 
that the displeasure of the Effendina 
was removed, and that he had, therefore, 
his foot once more inside the Palace, and 
felt the old air of obsequiousness and 
cringing about him. When he came 
back from the war he would win his 
way to power again. Meanwhile, he 
cursed the man who had eluded the death 
he had prepared for him. With his own 
eyes had he not seen from a hilltop the 
train plunge to destruction, and had he 
not once more got off his horse and knelt 
upon his sheepskin and given thanks to 
Allah—a devout Arab obeying the sun- 
set call to prayer, as David had observed 
from the train? 


One by one, two by two, group by 
group, the unveiled dancers came and 





went; the singers sang behind the screen 
provided for them, so that none might 
see their faces, after the custom; until 
at last Kaid and his guests grew listless, 
and smoked and talked idly, though there 
was in the eyes of Kaid a watchfulness 
unseen by any save a fellah who squat- 
ted in a corner eating sweetmeats, and 
a hidden singer who waited long until sh: 
should be called before the Prince Pasha. 
Jler glances continually flashed between 
Kaid and Achmet. At last with gleam 
ing eyes she saw six Nubian slaves steal 
silently behind Achmet. One, also, of 
great strength came suddenly and stood 
before him. In his hands was a leath- 
ern thong. 

Achmet saw, felt the presence of th 
slaves behind him, and shrank back 
numbed and appalled. A mist came be- 
fore his eyes; the voice he heard sum- 
moning him to stand up seemed to come 
from infinite distances. The hand of 
doom had fallen like a_ thunderbolt. 
The leathern thong in the hands of the 
slave was the token of instant death. 
There was no chance of escape. The 
Nubians had him at their mercy. As 
his brain struggled to regain its un- 
derstanding, he saw, as in a dream, 
David enter the courtyard and come 
towards Kaid. 

Suddenly David stopped in amaze- 
ment, seeing Achmet. Inquiringly he 
looked. at Kaid, who spoke earnestly to 
him in a low tone. Whereupon David 
turned his head away, but after a mo- 
ment fixed his eyes on Achmet. 

Kaid motioned all his startled guests 
to come nearer. Then in a strong, un- 
merciful voice he laid Achmet’s crime 
before them, and told the story of the 
bridge-opener, who had that day expiated 
his crime in the desert by the hands of 
Mohammed—but not with torture, as 
Mohammed had hoped. 

“What shall be his punishment—so 
foul, so wolfish?” Kaid asked of them 
all. A dozen voices answered, some one 
thing, some another, but most inclined 
to mutilation of hands and feet, and 
then, half-buried in the sand of the 
desert, to be eaten by ants. 

“Mercy!” moaned Achmet, aghast. 
“Mercy, saadat-el-Pasha!” he said to 
David. 


David looked at him calmly. There 
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was little merey in his eyes, as he 
swered: “ Thy crimes sent to their death 
Nile those never injured 
forgive thee for what thou didst 


in the who 
thee, I 
plot against my life—of little value, yet 
Dost thou 
Compose thy soul, 


give 


God has saved it from thee. 
quarrel with justice / 


nd I pray only the Effendina to 


thee that seemly death thou didst deny 
others, thy victims.” He bowed re- 
spectfully to Kaid. 
Kaid frowned. “The ways of Egypt 


e the ways of Egypt, and not of the 
land once thine,” he 
Then, under the spell of that influence 


answered, shortly. 


he had never yet been able to resist 
successfully, he added to the slaves: 
“Take him aside. I will think upon it. 


shall die at sunrise ere the 
Shall not justice be the gift 
for an example and a warn- 
Take little. J 
will decide.” 

As Achmet and the slaves disappeared 
nto a dark corner of the courtyard, Kaid 
rose to his feet, and, upon the hint, his 
guests, murmuring praises of his justice 
nd his merey and his wisdom, one by 
slowly melted 


But he 
army goes. 

Kaid 
ing ¢ 


him away a 


from the courtyard; 
the 
and 


but onee outside, hastened to earry 
tale to the four quarters of Cairo, 
proclaim how yet again the English 
Pasha had picked from the Tree of Life 
an apple of fortune. 
The courtyard was now empty, save 


for the servants of the Prince, David 
and Mohammed, and two officers in 
whom David had advised Kaid to put 
trust. This had been part of his task 


the Prince with those who 
were not self-seekers, of whom the poor 
spoke well, whose loyalty was part of 
their characters. Presently one of these 
officers said: “ There is another singer, 
and the last. Is it the Effendina’s 
pleasure that she be heard ?” 

Kaid made a gesture of 
down, and took the stem of a narghile 
between his lips. For a moment there 
was silence, and then out upon the sweet, 
perfumed night, over which the 
hung brilliant and soft and languorous, 
a voice at first quietly, then fully, and 
palpitating with feeling, poured forth an 
Eastern love-song: 


to surround 


assent, sat 


Stars 


Take thou thy flight, O soul, that hast no 
more 
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The gladness of the 


morning! Ah, the per- 

fumed roses 

My love laid on my bosom as I slept! 

How did he wake me with his lips upon 
mine eyes, 

How did the singers carol—the singers of 
my soul, 

That nest among the thoughts of my be 
loved! 


All silent 
The windows of my soul are closed, no more 
Mine look 
There is no more to do, no more to say 


Take 


now, the choruses are gone, 


eyes out to see my lover come, 


flight, my soul, my love no more ré 


turns! 


At the first note Kaid started, and his 
fastened upon the behind 
which sat the singer. Then, as the voice, 
filled the courtyard, 
entrancing them all, higher and 
higher, fell and died he got to 
his feet, and called out hoarsely, “ 
forth!” 

Slowly a graceful veiled figure came 


He took 


eyes sereen 


in sweet anguish, 
rose 

away, ( 
Come 


cone 


from behind the great screen. 
a step forward. 

“ Zaida! Zaida!” he 
amazedly. 

She 


said, gently, 


salaamed low. “ Forgive me, O 


my lord,” she said, in a whispering voice, 
“ Be- 
fore going hence it was my soul’s desire 
to look upon thy face once more.” 

“Whither didst thou go at Harrik’s 
death? I sent to find thee, and give 
thee safety—but thou wert gone, 
knew at all.” 

“O my lord, what was I but a mote in 
thy sun, that thou shouldst seek me?’ 

Kaid’s eyes fell, and he murmured to 
himself a moment, then he said slowly: 
“Thou didst save Egypt, thou and my 
friend ”"—he gestured David— 
“and my life also, and all else that is 
worth. 


drawing her veil over her face. 


none 


towards 


Therefore bounty, and safety, and 
all thy desires were thy due. Kaid is no 
ingrate—no, by the hand of Moses that 
smote at Sinai!” 

She made a pathetic motion of her 
hands. “ By Harrik’s death I am free, 
a slave no longer. O, my lord, where I 
go bounty and barrenness are the same.” 

Kaid took a step forward. “ Let 
see thy face,” he said, something strange 
in her tone moving him with awe. 

She lowered her veil suddenly and 
looked him in the eyes. Her wan beauty 
smote him, conquered him, the exquisite 
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pain in her face filled the eyes that 
looked at her with wonder and forebod- 
ing, and pierced the heart of Kaid. He 
reached out his arms passionately. 

“© cursed day that saw thee leave these 
walls! I did it for thy good—thou wert 
so young, thy life was all before thee! 
But now—come, Zaida, here in Kaid’s 
palace thou shalt have a home, and be at 
peace, for I see that thou hast suffered. 
Surely it shall be said that Kaid honors 
thee.” He reached out to take her hand. 

She had listened like one in a dream, 
but as he was about to touch her, she 
suddenly drew back, veiled her face, save 
for the eyes, and said in a voice of 
agony: “Unclean! Unclean! My lord, 
I am a leper!” 

An awed and awful silence fell upon 
them all. Kaid drew back as though 
smitten by a blow. 

Presently upon the silence her voice 
sharp with agony said: “I am a leper, 
and I go to that desert place which my 
lord has set apart for lepers, where, dead 
to the world, I shall watch the dreadful 
years come and go. Behold, I would 
die, but that I have a sister there these 
many years, and her sick soul lives in a 
hell of loneliness. O my lord, forgive 
me. ‘Here was I happy; here of old I 
did sing to thee, and I came to sing to 
thee once more a death-song—I am not 
selfless, but I have suffered, and the 
pains of hell have been upon me. Also, 
I came to see thee do justice, ere I went 
from thy face forever.” 

Kaid’s head was lowered on his breast. 
Tle shuddered. “Thou art so beauti- 
ful—thy voice—all! Speak! Thou 
wouldst see justice—speak! It shall 
be made plain before thee, though it cost 
me Egypt.” 

Twice she essayed to speak, and could 
not; but from his sweetmeats and the 
shadows Mohammed crept forward, kissed 
the ground before Kaid, and said, “ Ef- 
fendina, thou knowest me as the servant 
of thy high servant, Claridge Pasha.” 

“T know thee—proceed.” 

“ Behold, she whom God has smitten, 
man smote first. I am _ her foster- 
brother—from the same breast we drew 
life. Thou wouldst do justice, O Ef- 
fendina. Canst thou do double jus- 
tice—ay, a thousandfold? Then ”—his 
voice raised almost shriliy—* then do it 





upon Achmet ‘the ropemaker. She— 
Zaida, told me where I should find the 
bridge-opener.” 

“Zaida once more!” Kaid murmured. 

“She had learned all in Achmet’s 
harem—hearing speech between Achmet 
and the man whom thou didst deliver 
to my hands yesterday.” 

“ Zaida—in Achmet’s harem?” Kaid 
turned upon her. 

Swiftly she told her dreadful tale— 
how, after Achmet had murdered all of 
her except her body, she rose up to kill 
herself, but fainting, fell upon a burn- 
ing brazier, and her hand accidentally 
thrust in the live coals felt no pain. 
“ And behold, O my lord, I knew I was 
a leper; and I remembered my sister 
and lived on,” she ended, in a _ voice 
numbed and tuneless. 

Kaid trembled with rage, and he cried 
in a loud voice, “ Bring Achmet forth.” 

As a slave sped upon the errand, David 
laid a hand on Kaid’s arm, and whispered 
to him earnestly. Kaid’s savage frown 
cleared away, and his rage calmed down; 
but an inflexible look came into his face, 
a look which petrified the ruined Ach- 
met as he salaamed before him. 

“ Know thy punishment, son of a dog 
with a dog’s heart, and prepare for a 
daily death,” said Kaid. “This woman 
thou didst so foully wrong, even when 
thou didst wrong her, she was a leper.” 

A low ery broke from Achmet, for 
now when death came he must go 
unclean to the after-world, forbidden 
Allah’s presence. Broken and _ abject 
he listened. 

“She knew not—till thou wert gone,” 
continued Kaid.. “She is innocent be- 
fore the law. But thou—beast of the 
slime and brother of reptiles—hear thy 
sentence. There is in the far desert a 
place where lepers live. There, once a 
vear, one caravan comes, and, at the out- 
skirts of the place unclean, leaves food 
and needful things for another year, 
and returns again to Egypt after many 
days. From that. place there is no escape 
—the desert is as the sea, and upon that 
sea there is no khiassa to sail to a farther 
shore. It is the leper land. Thither 
thou shalt go to wait upon this wom- 
an thou hast savagely wronged, and 
upon her kind, till thou diest. Jnshal- 
lah! It shall be so.” 
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“ Me rey ! Mercy !” Achmet, horror 
tricken, turned to David. “ Thou art 
nerciful. Speak for me, 
Pasha.” 

“When didst thou have mercy?” said 
David, quietly. “ Thy crimes are against 


] ] 
Saadat-el- 


umanity. Humanity gives judgment.” 

Kaid made a motion, and, with drag- 

ng feet, Achmet the ropemake r passed 
from the haunts of familiar faces. 

For a moment Kaid stood and looked 

Zaida, rigid and stricken in that aw- 
ful isolation which is the leper’s doom. 
Hler eyes were closed, but her head was 
held high. 

“Wilt thou not die?” Kaid asked her, 
gently. 

She shook her head slowly, and her 
hands folded on her breast. “ My sister 
s there,” she said at last. 

For a moment all was still, and Kaid 
added with a voice of grief: “ Peace be 
upon thee, Zaida. Life is but a spark. 
If death comes not to-day, it will to- 
morrow, for thee—for me. JIJnshallah! 
Peace be upon thee!” 

She opened her eyes and looked at 
him At sight of what was in his 
race, they lighted with a great light 

* a moment. 
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“And upon thee peace, O my lord, 


forever and ever!” she said softly, and. 


turning, left the courtyard, followed at 
a distance by Mohammed Hassan 

For a moment Kaid stood motionless 
looking after her. 

There came to David's lips, as le 
looked at Kaid, the words, “ He is nof 
far from the kingdom of God!’ but he 
said, in a matter-of-fact voice, “ The 
army at sunrise—thou wilt speak to 
it, Effendina ¢” 

Kaid roused himself. “ What shall I 
speak?” he asked anxiously. 

“Tell them they shall be clothed and 
fed, and to every man or his family 
a hundred piastres at the end.” 

“Who will do this?” asked Kaid, in- 
credulously. 

“Thou, Effendina—Egypt and thou— 
and I.” 

“So be it,” answered Kaid. 

As they left the courtyard, Kaid said 
suddenly to an officer behind him: “ The 
caravan to the Place of Lepers—add to 
the stores fifty camel-loads this year, 
and each year hereafter. Have heed to 
it. Ere it starts, come to me. I would 
sce all with mine own eyes.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Romance 


BY CHARLES 


BUXTON GOING 


HE moonlight is a silver sea 


Where shadow ships at anchor ride, 
And on the wind there seems to be 
A rhythmic murmur, far and wide; 
As if the heaving ocean still 


Raised toward his 


white love in th« sky 


A following tide of dreams, that fill 
The slumbering forest with their sigh. 


All quiet lie the shadow ships 
Athwart the silver sea of night; 
Its waveless flood around them slips, 
A star their only riding light. 
For so, where all alone she rides, 
The Moon recalls her love, the Sea; 


And all her dreams 


are glistening tides 


Mysterious with his melody. 
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HE Straits of Belle-Isle were smooth 
ff and still, save for the long, slow 

heave and fall of a sullen ground- 
swell. Newfoundland stood out of the 
waters, a faint, dim green mass, and 
Labrador showed cold and low on the 
western horizon. 

“ Ain’t it hot?” The skipper drew the 
back of a slimy hand across his face. 

“°Tis warm, zure!” Jack Ellison an- 
swered, hauling away at one of the hand- 
lines. The boat drifted evenly across the 
fishing-grounds, moved by a tiny breeze 
from the south. 

“ Blast un, dog!” the fisherman growled, 
recognizing the short jerks as the fish 
came up out of the greater pressure of 
deep water. It was. He brought the vi- 
cious slim bedy on with a heave, leaned 
down, caught the ugly snout, and bent it 
at an angle. 

“Thar, blast ye, swim!” 

Swim the robber, the devastator of the 
cod-banks, did, its snout causing ripples 
to twinkle away in the sunlight. Round 
and round it went, getting weaker; then 
it barely moved; a flop, and its white 
belly gleamed on the surface. 

“Sarv’ un right!” Ellison grunted, 
feeling his array of lines, The skipper 
watched it all, perched on the tiller. 

“Aye, Jack, he’s got it this cruise!” 
Ife yanked one hand then, and pulled 
lustily. “ No dogfish this!” 

Throwing a little jet of water as it 
sang over the low rail, the line piled 
aboard, coiling at the skipper’s feet. 

“Got ’un too!” the big fisherman 
shouted, pulling in with great swings of 
his arms. 

“Bet my ’un’s bigger’n your ’un—bet 
ye a chaw!” 

“T take it, ye lubber! Heave-ho to- 
gether!” Their bended backs swayed 
rhythmically. 

“Thar’s a cod!” the skipper said with 
great satisfaction, a huge fish at his feet, 
its mouth feelers twitching and trembling. 





The White Squall 


BY LAWRENCE MOTT 


“T’m be a-comin’!” the other grunted, 
heaving with all his strength, the line 
eating into the wood. 

B-s-s-st—b-s-s-st—b-s-s-s-s-st! It sound- 
ed like a saw going through damp cedar. 
He reached over, fumbling in the water, 
and straightened up with an effort. 

“Tis a foine ’un!” 

Gasping, the monster cod rolled its 
great eyes, dying on the stone ballast. 

“Jehu! It are that!” 

The skipper handed over his _ black 
plug. “ Ye’ve won, Jack; snip her off!” 

Ellison hitched his oilskin trousers be- 
fore he claimed his winnings, and washed 
his mouth in sea water, for the taste of 
tobacco was very scarce between the two, 
and neither knew when they should be 
able to get more. He took the plug gin- 
gerly then, and turned it over and over 
in his big, black-haired hand, eyes agleam 
with anticipation. With lips parted 
eagerly, he put the tobacco between them 
and sank his white teeth into it. 

“Don’t suck the molasses out o’ the 
rest!” the skipper admonished. 

Ellison stowed the chew ’way back in 
his upper jaw and mouthed it eestatically. 

“Voine!” he muttered—* voine!” 

The skipper looked at the piece that 
was left. 

“Tt and t’other bit was all I saved 
—that night!” and his eyes were sad, 
looking over the long, rolling distances. 
“When am I a-goin’ ter git back to my 
kiddies?” he groaned, softly,—* when ?” 

Ellison dropped the lines and put his 
hand on the other’s shoulder. 

“?Twon’t be long afore ’un o’ th’ Bank 
fleet “Il be in th’ Straits; I'll put ye 
aboard un, man, niver fear!” 

The gaunt American, his face fur- 
rowed and seamed with care and bitter 
heartaches, looked up. 

“Yer a good man, Jack Ellison; ye and 
yer woman hev bin kyind to a Capting 
widout ship nor money, an’ ’m damned 
proud ter be able to help ye fish! Ah, 
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but. lad ” the deep-set eyes glistened 


‘ve don’t know what it is to lose a good 
ship! A grand craft she was, God bless 
her timbers! an’s carried me_ through 
many a gale an’ tight corner; stancher’n 
South Church in Bosting, truer’n a man’s 
wife, she’s been to me; allus was ready 
when I axed her to keep her clo’es on in 
a big gale, fur th’ sake of high prices, 
aw’ I’d give her a new coat o’ paint fur'’t, 
an’ a_ brand clean top - hamp« r outfit, 
gaskets an’ bonnets too. She knew 

darlin’ old Susan J. Th’ thousands 


miles I’ve seen pass under her bottom, 


that was allus clean an’ bright; th’ 
pounds an’ pounds 0’ cod she’s tuk into 
T. Wharf, an’ I, God help me! lost me 
bearin’s that night beeos o’ th’ tide, an’ 


cast her away ” The thin lips quiver 
ed at the memory and the broad shoul 
ders trembled. 

“ Le’ me talk; it’s comfortin’,” he said 
when the other tried to soothe. ™ Cast 
her away, the best o’ the fleet; that could 


show shinin’ stern t’? th’ whul’ crowd, 
an’ was willin’ allus when T said th’ 
“An’ ye, ye 


damned ocean, thet hev vive me money 


word.” He stood up. 


fur t’ wife an’ kiddies fur years an’ years, 
hev done me dirt at last! Tl square wi’ 
ye fur it! Jack here cheated ye onct 
out’n my life, an’ I'll cheat ye out’n it 
allus, God curse ye!” 

“°S-sht, man, don’ na go on like that! 
*tis sacrileegious zure!” The simple 
mind of the Labrador fisherman was 
aghast. 

“Don’t you tell me not to go 
The skipper’s face was livid with fury. 
“Wait till yer wife an’ young ’un hev 
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on. 


everythin’ took by th’ sea, an’ mabbe you, 
Jack Ellison, won’t dare to stand up like 
a man to my face, an’ say that y’ don’t 
curse it as I do!” 

The other hove in meditatively, and 
snapped another cod into the fish-hole. 
He baited with unconscious care and 
watched the gleaming bit sink under the 
still waters. They worked their lines in 
silence then; pulling in, unhooking, bait- 
ing, and easting out; the great Jeads 
striking with phflu-utts, and little spots 
on the calm where bubbles rose for 
an instant. 

Heave and fall, heave and fall; ever 
the monotonous surge passed under them, 
wavelets running away from her clinker- 
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boards as the boat settled in the long 
valleys of green. As far as the eye could 
reach was that same irresistibly moving 
undulation. The ropes on the stocky 
masts rattled and slatted, and the rud 
der squeaked in its socket, swashing 
about forlornly. Over it all a strangely 
hot sun, that threatened wind by its tor- 
pid glare. 

Now and then the skipper’s face turned 
to the north, and he sniffed suspiciously. 
‘Ef I was on the Susan J., Ud order a 
-harp lookout t’ th’ nor’ard!” he volun- 
ieered. Ellison yanked in a cod before 
he answered. Then he too stared at the 
northern horizon. 

Bleary and vague it looked, the rise 
and drop of the waters seeming to wash 
the skies. 

“T guess un’s nawthin’ but un puff, 
mabbe—most—like ly !” 

Johnson’s eyes tv inkled. 

“A’ right, Jack! Yer in command!” 

They fished on, the tattoo of dying 
cods’ tails sounding muffled in the hole. 

A breeze ruffled the surface, stirring 
the hair on th caple ss heads. The skip- 
per sniffed again when the chill went 
through him, but he was silent; pulling 
in, baiting, and throwing out regularly. 

A stronger puff came, crinkling the wa- 
ters, forcing the boat sideways, the 
eddies of her passage boiling silently to 
windward. The skipper looked at EI- 
lison. He was busy hauling. 

“Might keep an eye out,” he sug- 
gested, dropping a lead over, the line 
murmuring through his fingers. 

“Wi? sich luck a’ thiss, we'll stay!” 
the fisherman answered, tugging at an- 
other line. 

© A’ right, lad; yer in command!” The 
skipper’s eyes were fixed to the north. 
When he hauled in he threw his cod into 
the hole by instinct, watching the skies. 

They seemed to rise then, a gap be- 
tween them and the long dead roll. Out 
of the wastes a faint, indistinct mass of 
cloud appeared, forming ranks that spread 
across the entire north. 

“See that?” Johnson asked. 

“Aye, I see un; t’ fish is comin’ 
fast! We'll make t’ best of un afore 
t’ wind strikes!” 

The skipper grinned, turning his face 
from the other. 

“Tt don’t make no matter to me— 
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now!” he whispered. With the last word 


a great sorrow dropped into his eyes. 


“Keelhaul ye!’ he hissed at the 
waters, “yer a-goin’ ter try ter catch 


me agin! Consarn ye, come on; [’m 
a-waitin’!” 

Whe-e-e! A heavy blow sang through 
the ropes, and the breasts of the long 
swells were deeply ruffled. Ellison got in 
two fish at onece—big ones. He hove out 
again, peering at the clouds. 

“Yer a mite kearless, lad, fur t’ sake 
of cod! Thar’s other days a-comin’ !” 

“Niver had no sich un luck afore!” 
Jack whispered in exultation, dragging 
another cod aboard. 

“Mind yerself, that’s all!” the skipper 
warned, tossing a fish from his line 
among the others. 

From the long swells the waves rose 
as if by magic, creating new lengths, 
with the old ones as foundations. The 
sun shone yet, decking the white crisp- 
lets on the seas with seintillating points. 
The blow passed. An even murmur 
whispered all about the two men. Faster 
and faster the clouds moved up the 
heavens, great masses crowding on_ be- 
hind. The first of them reached the sun, 
obscuring it instantly; the air was raw 
and damp, clammy with the promise of 
big wind. Regretfully Ellison took in 
one more cod. 

“°Tis un shame fer to—” 

“ark, man! Listen!” the skipper in- 
terrupted, leaping to his feet, eyes alert, 
nostrils quivering. 

From afar to the north’ard came a 
moaning, rushing sound, that grew louder 
and vibrated on the air. 

“Ye fool!” Johnson shouted, seeing 
the pallor of the other’s face. “™ Don’t 
ye know what’s comin’? ‘Tis a white 
squall” — 

He took command naturally. 

“To hell with those lines!”—as EI- 
lison tried to pull them in—*’less ye 
want to swim! Get out that grating 
quick’s ye kin, make yer hands work 
there; now lash those sweeps to it! 
There! man, look alive; she’s a-comin’ 
vicious!” casting his eyes to the north. 

The water-line was one unbroken stretch 
of white where the blue-black clouds 
parted from it, and a faint roar drifted 
down to them. The big fisherman obeyed, 
scarcely realizing that he did so. John- 





son glanced over the stubby boat. “ Make 
that fast to the bunch!” seeing a long 
light log that was aboard for wood in 
the little stove. Working desperately 
now, the enthusiasm of being told what 
to do by a man he trusted urging him 
on, Ellison made fast the lot. “ Over 
with it, and eight fathom an’ yer line! 
Move lively, Jack, dang ye! I don’t want 
to be ketched asleep by that!” nodding 
towards the roar, that now seemed to 
thrumble in their ears. The skipper, 
while the other slaved, took half-hitches 
here and there, drawing the halliards 
tight and grunting as he got an extra 
turn on them. The breeze fell then, and 
a breathlessness was around. 

“An’ you a Labradorian!” Johnson 
said, mockery in his voice. “™ Takes us 
Bankers ter tell ye bout yer own Hold 
fast!” he yelled. 

With a downward rush and a seream, 
the wind struck them, the foam of the 
first rush pouring over their low sides. 
The boat tightened on her drag-anchor 
and labored heavily. 

“ She’s a terror, no mistake!” the skip 
per shouted, climbing into his oilskins. 
Ellison had his on, and clung to the fore- 
thwart, anxiety in his eyes. 

The seas had not as yet reached their 
full proportions; they banged at the craft 
with short snarlings and hissings of 
spray. Driven like snow, their peaks 
vanished to leeward, and the surface 
everywhere was one long lather of 
straight-flying spume. Johnson unshipped 
the tiller, and motioned to Ellison to 
come aft. They sat together, well astern, 
to lift the bows, watching the growth of 
the coamers. 

“What were ye a-thinkin’ of, not say- 
in’ nawthin’ when ye seed the wind shift 
into t’? north’ard so suddint!” Johnson 
yelled at the other. 

“Niver knaw un ter do this afore in 
t? Straits!” 

“Straits or no Straits, ye want ter 
ke’p an eye on th’ damned ocean! We'll 
be cussed lucky ef we gits outer this! 
By gravvy! bail, man; come on, hustle! 
A couple more o’ them ’Il send us under!” 

A towering crest broke inboard as he 
shouted. It swish-swashed coldly among 
the cod and the stone ballast. 

A lumbering bait-can in his grip, Fl- 
lison got to work, bracing his feet on the 
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narrow deck-stanchions. Johnson found 


a big dippe r—a steady stream came from 


his compartment. 

Br-um p! Bang—swi-i-i-ish e-zp! A 
foot more in the hold; the cod floated now. 

“ Move lively, ye lubber!” The skip- 
ner’s arms moved like parts of a machine. 
\ scoop, a thrust, a lift, and a full stream 
ver the side. His body swung with the 
pitching gracefully. Ellison struggled, 
hut with all his great stremgth he could 
not keep up to the other. 

“No use, Jack! Out ballast!’ John 
son hove the stones by the board rapidly, 
their splash unnoticed in the howling 
ioises of the squall. They got them all 

it, and shipped much less water for 
nearly an hour. 

‘It’s wusser!” the skipper bellowed. 
Ellison nodded, fascinated by the fright 


ful seas, accustomed as he was to wild 


days and nights on the coast. They 
waited some time longer; then the nasty 
ash—plash—gr-r-rs-sh warned them that 
the water was gaining too fast under their 
eet. They bailed again, the cod knock- 
ng about their legs, getting in their way. 

“Drop, man, fur God’s—” the rest of 
the skipper’s sentence was strangled in 
his throat as a whirling sea buried the 
ows, its crest swa-ashing over them 
vith a muffled Br-o-oom, leaving the boat 
nearly half full. 

“Out wi’ th’ cod, quick!” Johnson 
thundered. 

Ellison hesitated. 

“Gol dang ye! ye fool, d’ye want to 
be stowed away in Davy Jones’ locker?” 
Johnson screamed with rage. 

The big fisherman stuck his fingers 
through the gills of a twenty-pound cod 
and hove it overboard, a tight feeling at 
his heart, for times had been hard and 
fish searce since he lost Joe and the big 
boat on the trip for the doctor. 

One by one the great fish dropped into 
the boiling seas, their white forms visible 
for an instant in the gray light. Two 
hundred and seventy-nine went back to 
their element, though dead, unable to ap 
preciate their liberty 

By dint of aching muscles that worked 
only by foree of will and danger, they 
got the boat nearly dry, and squatted 
together again aft. 

“Was it wuth fishin’ so late fur? We 
might ’a’ been comfurable ashore now, 


stead o’ prayin’ ter God ter save us 
out here!” 

Ellison did het aliswer,. Ilis huge 
hands were cl nehed, and Johnson could 
see his lips moving. 

All the afternoon they backed slowly 
down the strait, the gale tearing, the 
seas dashing at them. From time to 
time they bailed, but now that the bal- 
last and cod were gone, the chubby boat 
lifted more easily to the giant waves; 
settled with far less plunging in the 
deep hollows. 

Night found them, cold and hungry, 
drifting on. 

Of a sudden the wind slackened; in 
two hours but a light breeze was left of 
the blow. 

“That’s the way the danged north’ard 
squalls go!” the skipper grumbled, stretch 
ing himself, aching and stiff. 

“ Zure we're lucky!” Ellison murmured, 
half aslec p. 

“Turn to, man! Git yer drag aboard 
an’ let’s git sail on fur Forteau! Gol 
dang it! we must be thirty mile down!” 
Johnson stared into the quiet darkness, 
balancing easily as the great remnants 
of the blow lifted the boat and let it fall 
with easy motion. Ellison got in the 
grating, the swee Dp, and the log. Between 
them the two men hoisted the puny jib, 
settled the foresail in place, and streteh 
ed the mainsail to its fullest e¢: pacity. 

“'Take us five hours or more, I'll bet!” 
the skipper muttered, “all fur blasted 
cod that we ain’t got!” 


They sailed in silence, the breeze hold 
ing on gently. 

Stars twinkled into sight, sparkling; 
no clouds any where in the deep - blue 
night skies. 

“ Ye’ve zaved me loife agin; ’m power 
ful obliged, Cap’n!” There was a eatch 
in Ellison’s voice and a tremor. 

Johnson, curled up in the stern-sheets, 
tiller stowed under his arm, smiled grim- 
ly in the darkness. 

“Say no more, Jack; I’m one ahead 
o’ ye now; but, lad, ye sh’uld ha’ knowed 
what was a-comin’!” 

“Knows I oughter,” the fisherman an- 
swered, slowly. “ Wass more fur haulin’ 
cod, I z’ pose !” 

The skipper chuckled, his shoulders 
tossing slightly: “ Don’t ye be too greedy 
when th’ weather gi’es ye fair warnin’! 
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Ye was owner o’ this craft, an’ I warn’t 
a-goin’ to say when, till she got be- 
yond ye!” 

A soft chill stillness on the waters, the 
weakening breeze pushing them on. EI- 
lison dozed; Johnson almost slept, wak- 
ing with jerks of his head whenever 
hue felt the boat keeping away from 
her course, 

“Tt “ll be dom lonely t’ Forteau wi’out 
ve!” Jack’s de« p voice, deeper than ever 
because of his sleepiness, rumbled aft. 

“Wait till I gets away, lad—wait; mab- 
he” the skippe r’s voice shook “ God 
What’s that?” He was 


vide awake, standing on the stern-thwart. 


knows whe n I 


The other stared through the blackness. 

Far off, apparently at the upper end 
of the Strait, three lights—a red and a 
green and above them a white—blinked 
and vanished, then appeared again. 

“°Tis un wessel!” Ellison announced. 

“ Aye, man, so I kin see, but what kind 
° ship?” 

Steadily the lights bore down on them, 
the masthead gleam rayonning in the 
night. 

“*Bout ship, Jack!’ Johnson called, 
“Yon’s a 


*Bout ship, ye lubber! 


his tones thrilling with hope. 
Banker, I know! 
an’ I'll cross her bows fur home. Fur 
home an’ th’ kiddies!” he whispered, 
hauling in on the main-sheet as he 
jammed the tiller hard over. “ Trim her 
flat ’s she'll go!” 

“Ave!” the fisherman answered, coil- 
ing the sheet-ropes at his feet, a sadness 
in his words,—* aye!” 

Ilumoring the slightest whim of the 
wind, the skipper got the best out of the 
broad-beamed craft, and crept athwart- 
course to the oncoming lights; watching 
them, lips apart, eves straining to gauge 
the chances of intercepting the ship. 

Lap—lap—lap—o-r-r-rgle; the waters 
parted under the squat bows heavily. The 
skippe r licked his lips in anguish. 

“We're goin’ ter miss her, Jack, onless 
we make a light! Ha’ ye got a match 
fur th’ lantern?” 

Ellison fumbled under his oilskins and 
felt a damp box. “ Cap’en, won’t ye stay 
along o’ me? TI canna fush alone, an’ 
t’ wife an’ boy’ll hev hard times t’ win- 
ter “less I’m ter find some ’un to fush 
along o’ me.” The voice was husky with 
emotion. Johnson watched the red and 
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green and white lights swinging on be 
fore he answered. 

“T’ve saved ye twict!” he said, solemn- 
ly, “an’ I axes ye is’t fair dealin’s, when 
my missus an’ kiddies is ‘ broke’ ter home 
in Bosting ?” 

Softly whistling, gently pushing, the 
wind carried through the awkward sails, 
while the waters gurgled and sip-sip-ed 
against the sides. 

Ellison stiffened in his wet clothes. 

“ Naw, zor, ’tis na fair!” he mumbled, 
and began striking the matches on the 
under coaming of the narrow deck. The 
first one spluttered, flared—went out. 

“Steady, Jack, fur God’s sake!” John- 
son murmured, his eyes on the passing 
lights. Match after match then proved 
wet and useless. The skipper’s face 
dripped with the sweat of agony. “ She’s 
maybe the last through this winter!” he 
sobbed, dry-eyed, staring at the red light 
now, the only one visible. 

“T’ere’s *un match left, Cap’en, da’s 
all!’ The skipper moistened his lips 
again. 

“TIa’ ve got th’ lantern ready ?” 

“ Yiss!” 

“Give me th’ match!” 

Faces near together, the skipper saw 
the pain in the other’s eyes at his words. 

“Strike it, you!” he said, quietly. 

Once—twice, the fisherman drew the 
bit of pine across the wood. No result. 
He undid his oilskin trousers then, and 
his rough suit afterwards. Ps-sht! when 
he pulled the match head against his 
coarse flannels it flamed up, died away 
to a tiny flicker as he put it to the wick. 

“ Thank Ged!” 

The skipper cried out in his joy as 
the oil caught, and a broad yellow beam 
of light came through the glass. He 
seized the lantern and leaped into the 
frail rigging, worming his way up. 
Twice a circle to the left, twice a circle 
to the right, then three up-and-down dips 
(the signal of a doryman adrift). 

Ellison watched, fascinated. The red 
light kept on for a few moments. John- 
son breathed hard in suspense. 

“ They'd oughter know that signal!” he 
gasped. “She sees us!” he shouted then, 
as the green light and the white came 
into view. He slid to the bottom and 
threw his arms about Ellison’s neck. 

“Yer match ha’ saved my missus an’ 
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Drawn by George Harding 


ONE BY ONE THE GREAT FISH DROPPED INTO THE BOILING SEAS 





THE SKIPPER SHOUTED 
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n’ Sam John 


-iddies this eruise, Jack, 
n don’t furgit.” 
He held the lantern high, waving it 


neo and then. 


ler bows whispering foam, the 
ehooner bore down on them, all sails 
a ghostlike vision of canvas in the 
rlight. leaning slightly to the gentle 
nd, moving gracefully to the sea. 

“ Ahoy! Who do ye belong to, an’ 
vhat d’ye want?’ came a gruff, power 

“Capting Sam Johnson, ter come 
aboard!” the skipper shouted. 

“ Luff—luft! Tail in on yer sheets, my 
hueeos!” the voice shouted again. 

With a swo-i-ish and a boiling at her 
stern the schooner hove to, a line of faces 
over her rail. The skipper put the 
fishing-boat alongside with a deft sweep 

the tiller. A silence as he swarmed up 


he chain plates, his feet clinking on the 


netal. Then aa exclamation of surprise. 
“Well, dod gast me fur a lobster ef 
ain’t 


‘Sim!oh,Sim! It’s you? What luck, 
man, what luck!” Johnson said, hoarsely. 
‘Stow ver gab an’ leggo me paw! 


Hearty and wholesome were the tones. 


“Who’s ver pal ?” the skippe r otf the 


Vartha Le we, out of Gloucester, bound 


home heavy it cod, asked, seeing the 


boat, Ellison waiting. 
Th’ man ‘ut saved me when I lost the 
Susan i 


an’ blazes! that’s too bad ye 


Moonlight 


BY RICHARD 


Into the lilae-scented sky, 
Shall mount her maiden horn, 
Frail as a spirit to the eye } 


O climb with 


MOONLIGHT. 





LE GALLIENNI 
(3 with me, this April night, 
The silver ladder of the moon! 


All dew and danger and delight, 
Above the poplars Soon, 


me till morn. 
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did! The missus comed to th’ Wharf 
vhen | was sailin’ an axed hie parti 
ular ter find out what ‘ad becomed of 
ve! She’s right mis’able, Sam, waitin’ 
fur ye!” 

* Jack, lad, wull ye come wi’ us? Tl 
guarantee good pay, n’ stand th’ loss 


of yer boat!” Johnson called. 


Ellison, holding on to the rope east by 
one of the crew, looked up, tears in his 
eyes that glistened in the lantern’s light. 

“ Naw, Cap’en, t’anks to ye! Mus’ go 
back ter Forteau fur to look arter my 
woman ”’—he hesitated, a throb in his 
voice—* an’ To’mie! Good luck to ye, 
Capen! You an’ me’s paid up now! 
T’ God bless ye, Cap’en, an’ yer no ta 
curse t’ sea no more! “T ’as been good ta 
vou an’ me other night, an’ good to you 
his night, Cap’en! Do na curse no 
more! Goo’-by, ¢ ap’ at 

The lone fisherman jumpea to his sails, 
hauled the sheets trim and flat, his lan- 
tern showing dimly on his white face as 
his boat filled away from the schooner 
in the light wind. 

“We're not square yit!” Johnson shout- 
ed, a lump in his throat, “ not by a damn 
sight, Jack! Dll see you agin, lad!” 

Faintly over the rolling waters came the 
answer: “ Good luck, Cap’en! Tl be glad 
to see un when un coomes, an’ t’ boy’ll 
be glad too! Goo’-by, Cap’en!” 

The schooner fell off to her course for 
home, Johnson watching the glow of the 
fisherman’s lantern till it vanished in the 
darkness of the sea. 





The Art of Gari 





Melchers 


BY CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


ESTLED among the dunes of 

North Holland is a primitive and 

picturesque little studio. The 
spot is lonely and isolated. On one side 
chafes a menacing sea; on the other are 
the quiet waters of a broad canal. 
Round about wave masses of tall reed 
grass; here and there is a stunted oak 
or pine, while above drift continually 
great, moist-laden clouds. Over the door- 
way of this small, low-browed structure 
you will find written in crude, resolute 
characters the motto “ Wahr und Klar.” 
It is many years since this device was 
first traced, vet those who have followed 
with increasing interest the rise of Gari 
Melchers still note with pleasure that the 
distinctive features of his art remain 
truth and clarity. Never, throughout a 
singularly productive and successful ca- 
reer, has he forgotten either of those 
simple words which have themselves so 
well withstood the change of season and 
the touch of time. 

Despite the fact that he has resided 
so long at Egmond and has painted 
numerous pictures thereabout, Mr. Mel- 
chers is not, as many assume, a Hol- 
lander either by birth or direct descent, 
nor has he devoted his entire energies 
to depicting Dutch life and scene. It 
is America, and more specifically De 
troit, which claims his allegiance, he 
having been born in the lakeside city 
some five-and-forty years ago. In point 
of unvarying placidity and uniform suc- 
cess few artistic careers ean compare 
with that of Gari Melchers. From the 
outset there were no harsh parental ob- 
jections, nor in after-days was there any 
period of romantic anguish or pathetic 
probation. The stimulus of poverty and 
the sting of jealous emulation were alike 
unnecessary to his development. That 
which particularly characterizes his prog- 
ress has always been an instinetive con- 
sciousness of what he wished to do 
and the way it could best be aeccom- 


plished. When, at the age of seventeen, 
the boy went abroad to study painting, 
the only stipulation his father made was 
that the youthful aspirant should not 
go to Paris. The enshrouding seclusion 
of Diisseldorf was deemed less perni- 
cious, so the first three years of his ap 
prenticeship were passed under the guid 
ance of Von Gebhardt and other zeal- 
ous apostles of precedent. Among his 
fellow pupils were Kampf, Vogel, and 
Hans Hermann, and while manifestly a 
promising student, the young American 
gave no evidence of unusual ability. 

Matters were different, however, when, 
thoroughly grounded in the elements of 
draughtsmanship and painting, Mr. Mel- 
chers, at twenty, decided to complete his 
training in Paris. Taking no marked 
pains to acquaint the family of his move- 
ments, he quietly entered the Academy 
Julian. Wholly unawares the admirable 
janitor of French art had opened his 
doors to a remarkable neweomer who, in 
response to the tonic atmosphere of the 
capital, soon made his presence felt. His 
studies were regarded as little short of 
phenomenal, and both under Boulanger 
and Lefébvre, and later at the Beaux 
Arts, his advance can best be measured 
by the rapidity with which he outdis- 
taneced his classmates. They were pic- 
turesque and diverting days, those early 
eighties when Gari Melchers frequented 
the Paris ateliers. The American girl 
had not yet broken down the barriers 
of the Quarter and complacently seated 
herself beside the youth of her own and 
other lands. That traditional gayety 
which has since fluttered away before 
her rumpled skirt and spotted apron was 
still at its height. If Mr. Melchers and 
his contemporaries dwell with a cer- 
tain fragrance upon this period it is 
possibly because they have more to re- 
call than recent students—or is it mere- 
lv the enchantment of a more extend- 
ed perspective ¢ 
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tesque expedients in 
order to complete their 
journey, but for the 
most part the artist 
from overseas felt 
drawn toward mor 
serious matters. It 
with particular pleas 
ure, almost reverence, 
that he looks back 
upen a long friend 
ship with Puvis di 
Chavannes and to cer 
tain Tu sday evening= 
spent in the unpre 
tentious home of Ca 
mille Saint-Saéns in 
the Rue Monsieur-l 
Prince. At the latter 
place he used to meet 
Mme. Henri Gréville, 
the novelist, and the 
juaint and courtly 
mother of the com 
poser, and on these oe- 
casions Saint - Saéns 
would often play his 
Danse Macabre = and 
other selections wit! 
that same eloqu nt 
brillianey which sO 
charmed th exacting 
Wagner circle at 
Wahnfried. To the 
Salon of 1882 he sent 
his first picture, en 
titled “The Letter,” 
and the following sea- 
son two more canvases 
were well hung and 
favorably spoken of; 
so when he decided to 
return home for a 
brief visit during the 
ensuing year it was 
obvious that his stu 
dent days had drawn 
to their close. 

On again finding 
himself in Paris it was 


Mr. Melchers’s inten 


tion to spend some time in Italy, but th 


innocuous escapades, cholera preventing, 


two atelier companions passing through Bruges and Ostend and 


he moved northward, 
} 


finally, toward autumn, settled in Holland. 
Fascinated by the unspoiled simplicity 


when spirits ran 


of the place, he acquired two properties 




















** MOTHER 


at Egmond, one being his residence at 
Egmond-aan-den-Hoef, the other his stu- 
it Egmond-aan-Zee. It was from 
this same seaside refuge that he quickly 
hegan sending those sincere, straight- 
forward, and frankly human canvases 
which to-day hang in the leading gal 
leries of Europe and America, and which 
ive won their author more honors than 
have thus far fallen to the lot of any 
among his countrymen. The Salon of 
1886 witnessed his commanding reentry 
with “The Sermon,” the next year “ The 
Pilots ” was described as the best foreign 


picture on view, and 1889 saw the in 


dustrious, unobtrusive painter of Eg- 
mond share with Sargent the two medals 


AND CHILD” 


of honor allotted the American section of 
the International Exposition. The only 
other American to achieve equal distine- 
tion has been Whistler, who was awarded 
a corresponding medal eleven years later. 

Not alone were the vast majority of 
the Grand Prix recipients decidedly old 
er than this artist of eight-and-twenty, 
many of them were already men of 
established reputation, such as_ Israels, 
Tadema, Liebermann, Von Uhde, and 
the like. While Mr. Melchers’s four 
contributions were singularly strong 
and convincing, there was a cer 
tain affinity between his work and 
that of the two Germans. Liebermann 


and Von UJhde. Liebermann, too, had 
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gone to Holland and had painted with 
vigor and restraint Dutch _ fisherfolk 
mending their nets on the sandy, weed- 
strewn shore, or inmates of the great 
hospitals and asylums dozing or chat 
ting in sunlit courtyard. Von Uhde also 
had striven to bring home to naive 
minds not only the spiritual message, 
but the bodily presence of our Lord just 

Ile might gather about Him the poor 
and stricken children of to-day. It was 
not that Gari Melchers in any sense 
followed these men; he merely formed 
part of a sympathetic movement which 
both glorified the workman and _ en- 
deavored to restate Seriptural truths in 
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the most unaffected 


modern terms. 


Champions of this procedure have been 


many, beginning 
painter-etcher of 
dam and continuing 


the immortal 


and Amster 


through Millet to 


the gentle, mystical Bastien-Lepage. In 


this category Mr. 
high rank. It would 


Melechers has taken 
indeed be difficult 


to point to anything more rugged and 


yet more devout, 


outward setting 
its evocation, 


Emmaus,” where 
Master seats Himself 
these humble folk 


their rude board. 


natural in its 


reverent in 
- Supper at 
moment the 
the midst of 


breeks bread at 
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‘““THE FAMILY” 


National Gallery, Berlin 

















Nevertheless it is impos- 


sible to maintain that these 
latter - day pietists, these 
Christian socialists of art, 


chieved truly exalted re 
sults. The idea itself in- 

es i paradox, a contra 
etion, henee it is obvious 
that when Mr. Melchers con 
fined himself to the mor 
spe fie reality which lay 
near at hand he attained a 

re consistent level. Un 

ched by personal subjee 

ty and unelouded by 
creed, he painted with reso- 
ute truth Duteh life in 
ts deepest, most intimate 
phases After “The Ser- 
on” eame “The Com- 
nunion,” after “The Pi- 

a came “ The Ship- 
| Ider.” “In the Dunes” 
walk two flaxen-haired peas- 


girls, one carrying a 
voke and a pair of blue 
pails, the other a huge bas- 
cet Striding briskly over 
e crusted snow a couple of 
“Skaters” hurry along to 
| the frozen eanal. The 
hole subdued yet colorful 
picture of Holland is here. 
Prim interiors are flooded 
with that gray northern 
ght which suffuses all 
things with a note of sad 
ness and resignation; out- 
wor scenes respond subtly 
ti shifting season or the 
precise hour of day. It 
is an art robust, explicit, 
and veracious. Nothing, 
surely, could be more sturdy, 
more wholesome, or more re- 
freshing in its calm sanity. 

While at the outset Mr. 
Melchers seemed satisfied 
with exactness of observa- 
tion and fidelity of render- 
ing, a certain appealing 
touch gradually crept into 
his work. Those rigid forms 
seated in bare Lutheran 
churches unbent before the 
fireside or amid the intimacy 
of the domestic circle. In- 
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“THe BRABANT GIRL” 


Owned by General Rush C Hawkins 




































** MATERNITY ” 


The Luxembourg Gallery, Paris 


Hexible truth became mellowed and modi 


tied by a tenderness which flowed straight 
from the human heart. Wholly endearing 
in their frank community of feeling are 
“The Family.” now hanging in the 
National Gallery of Berlin, and _ the 
“ Maternity ” of the Luxembourg, show- 
ing a blond mother in flowered eap and 
eape holding in her arms a serious, blue- 
eyed infant. Constant effort and dis- 


cipline, both spiritual and_ technical 
were necessary in order that such results 
might be attained. The quiet years 
passed in the sererie atmosphere of Eg- 


mond, with occasional trips to Paris or 


London, served to bring forth just thos« 
qualities which were most significant and 
most enduring both in the painter and 
in his chosen theme. 

From the hour he first settled in Hol 
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land until he had successively won the 
highest honors in Munich and Paris, Mr. 
Melchers led an ungregarious, almost ob 
secure existence. Later, one of his whims 
was to have a number of studios at the 
same time in different places, and to drift 
to each in turn as he desired a change of 
view or a fresh inspiration. No one, in 
those bachelor days, ever knew where to 
find him. He might be at Egmond, in 
Paris, in Picardy, or at Bois-le-Roi on the 
edge of the forest of Fontainebleau. His 
mail followed him aimlessly about or ac- 
cumulated unregarded in one particular 
spot. His friends were amused or an- 
noyed according to their several tem- 
peraments, and dealers on the hunt for 
pictures were driven to distraction. Yet 
in this way the painter never fell into a 
rut. His vision continued vivacious and 
animated, and interest seldom flagged. 

It was but natural after so long a 
residence abroad and such complete Con- 
tinental recognition that Mr. Melchers 
should turn his eyes toward his own 
country, where he was less known 
and where he had so rarely exhibited. 
Within a relatively short period he has 
closely identified himself with local con- 
ditions. The medium has been por- 
traiture; nor is portraiture anything of 
a departure, for throughout his career 
he has not only painted numerous spe- 
cific likenesses, but has always been a 
deep and searching student of physiog- 
nomy. You need only gaze at the solemn, 
characteristic dignity of “The Man with 
the Cloak” who looks from the walls of 
the National Gallery of Rome, or not* 
the becomingly frank and decorative 
“Brabant Girl” owned by General 
ITawkins, to realize how far Mr. Mel- 
chers had already earried portrait paint- 
ing. And yet when he finally did return 
he discovered just that something which 
seemed to be awaiting him here. During 
the early and middle phases of his de- 
velopment he had found truth and tender- 
ness. It remained for him to add the 
elusive caress of beauty, and this he has 
captured without sacrificing either of the 
previous conquests. 

Notable among the painter’s recent 
portraits of women are those of Mrs. 
Frederick M. Alger and of Mrs. Gari 
Melchers, the latter a full length in 
profile, exquisitely instantaneous in pose 
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and luminously clear in tone. These are 
not facile or frivolous likenesses; they 
evince, each of them, a rounded, certain 
mastery and a sense of color as true as it 
is unconventional. No vague, unsanitary 
landscapes envelop these individuals, nor 
are they suffocated with costly hangings 
or imperilled by unsteady bits of pottery. 
All is consistent, legitimate, and refresh- 
ing. You never see in any of Mr. Mel- 
chers’s work a toueh of drama or a hint 
of artifice. Behind the blond head of 
the “Brabant Girl” looms a row of 
delft; the white-gowned figure of Mrs. 
Melchers stands outlined against a 
quaint, flowered wall-paper. There is no 
convulsive striving after effect. The 
right result comes through an innate, in- 
fallible power of selection. The requisite 
elements seem always to have dwelt there 
within the limits of the frame. 

Mr. Melchers professes keen admira- 
tion for views utterly dissimilar to his 
own, and in all his tastes displays a mel- 
low, human, catholicity. One of his few 
theories is that “good things are nearly 
always good for the same reasons,” and 
he also firmly believes that “the really 
big men are strikingly alike.” Wholly 
undisturbed by sudden and seemingly 
radical changes of manner in others, he 
paints with a breadth and assurance that 
never fail to convey the desired impres- 
sion. Behind the slightest of his sketches 
or the most ambitious full-length lurks 
a sound, disciplined surety of purpose 
which cannot go astray. In glancing 
at these portraits you may think of Hals 
or you may think of Velasquez, but you 
will searcely think of any one not in the 
truest sense of the term a master crafts- 
man. Now that he has come to us for 
a portion of each season, it is doubly 
apparent that Mr. Melchers’s long so- 
journ abroad has splendidly served its 
purpose. The years in Egmond and in 
Paris, or the visits to London, where, in 
addition to Mr. Shannon, his friends 
numbered Watts and Val Prinsep, cer- 
tainly bore rich fruit. He left a mere 
lad; he has returned a mature artist, 
bringing to a new country the lessons 
taught so well in the old. It was not 
otherwise that the great pioneers of the 
past were wont to do when Diirer wan- 
dered homeward from Italy or Holbein 
crossed the Channel to England. 








































A Happy Half-Century 


BY AGNES REPPLIER 


HERE are few of us who do not 
| occasionally wish we had been born 

in other days, in days for which 
we have some secret affinity, and which 
chine for us with a mellow light in the 
deceitful pages of history. Mr. Austin 
Dobson, for example, must have sighed 
more than once to see Queen Anne on 
Queen Victoria’s throne; and the Hon. 
Cecil Rhodes must have realized that 
the reign of Elizabeth was the reign 
for him. There is a great deal lost in 
being born out of date. What freak of 
fortune thrust Galileo into the world 
three centuries too soon, and held back 
Richard Burton’s restless soul until he 
was three centuries too late? 

For myself, I confess that the last 
twenty-five years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the first twenty-five years of the 
nineteenth century make up my chosen 
period, and that my motive for so choos- 
ing is contemptible. It was not a time 
distinguished—in England at least—for 
wit or wisdom, for public virtues or for 
private charm; but it was a time when 
literary reputations were so cheaply gain- 
ed that nobody needed to despair of one. 
A taste for platitudes, a tinge of Phari- 
saism, an appreciation of the common- 
place,—and the thing was done. It was 
in the latter half of this blissful period 
that we find that enthusiastic chronicler, 
Mrs. Cowley, writing in Public Charac- 
ters of “the proud preeminence which, 
in all the varieties of excellence produced 
by the pen, the pencil, or the lyre, the 
ladies of Great Britain have attained 
over contemporaries in every other coun- 
try in Europe.” 

When we search for proofs of this 
proud preeminence, what do we find? 
Roughly speaking, the period begins with 
Miss Burney and closes with Miss Jane 
Porter. It includes—besides Miss Bur- 
ney—one star of the first magnitude, 
Miss Austen (whose light never dazzled 
Mrs. Cowley’s eyes), and one mild but 


steadfast planet, Miss Edgeworth. The 
rest of Great Britain’s literary ladies 
were enjoying a degree of fame and for- 
tune so utterly disproportionate to their 
merits that their toiling successors to- 
day may be pardoned for wishing them- 
selves part of that happy sisterhood. 
Think of being able to find a market for 
an interminable essay entitled “ Against 
Inconsistency in our Expectations”! 
There lingers in all our hearts a desire 
to utter moral platitudes, to dwell linger- 
ingly and lovingly upon the obvious; but, 
alas! we are not Mrs. Barbaulds, and this 
is not the year 1780. Foolish and incon- 
sequent we may be, but tedious never! 
And think of hearing one’s own brother 
burst into song, that ke might fondly 
eulogize our 

Sacred gifts whose meed is deathless praise, 
Whose potent charm the enraptured soul can 

raise. 

There are few things more difficult to 
conceive than an enthusiastic brother 
tunefully entreating his sister to go on 
enrapturing the world with her pen. Oh, 
thrice-favored Anna Letitia Barbauld, 
who could even warm the calm fraternal 
heart into a glow of sensibility! 

The publication of Evelina was the 
first notable event in our happy half-cen- 
tury. Its freshness and vivacity charmed 
all London; and Miss Burney, like Sher- 
idan, had her applause “dashed in her 
face, sounded in her ears,” for the rest of 
a long and meritorious life. Her second 
novel, Cecilia, was received with such 
universal transport that, in a very moral 
epilogue of a rather immoral play, we find 
it seriously commended to the public as 
an antidote to vice: 

Let sweet Cecilia gain your just applause, 
Whose every passion yields to nature’s laws. 
Miss Burney, blushing in the royal box, 
had the satisfaction of hearing this 
stately advertisement of her wares. Vir- 
tue was not left to be its own reward in 
those fruitful and generous years. 
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Indeed the most comfortable character- 
‘stie of the period, and the one which in- 
cites our deepest envy, is the universal 
willingness to accept a good purpose as a 
substitute for good work. Even Madame 
d’Arblay, shrewd, caustic, and quick- 
witted, forbears from unkind criticism of 
the well-intentioned. She has nothing 
but praise for Mrs. Barbauld’s poems, be- 
cause of “the piety and worth they ex- 
hibit’; and she rises to absolute en- 
thusiasm over the antislavery epistle, 
declaring that its energy 
the real spirit of virtue.” Yet to us the 
picture of the depraved and luxurious 
West India ladies—about whom it is safe 
to say good Mrs. Barbauld knew very 
little——seems one of the most unconscious- 
ly humorous things in English verse. 


“ 


springs from 


Lo! where reclined, pale Beauty courts the 
breeze, 
Diffused on sofas of voluptuous ease 


With languid tones imperious mandates urge, 

With arm recumbent wield the household 
scourge. 

There are moments when Mrs. Barbauld 

soars to the inimitable, when she reaches 

the highest and happiest effect that ab- 

surdity is able to produce. 

With arm recumbent wield the household 
scourge 

is one of these inspirations; and another 

is this pregnant sentence, which occurs 

in a chapter of advice to young girls: 

“An ass is much better adapted than a 

horse to show off a lady.” 

To point to Hannah More as a brilliant 
and bewildering example of sustained 
success is to give the most convincing 
proof that it was a good thing to be born 
in the year 1745. Miss More began to 
be famous just as my cherished half- 
century began to dawn, and for the 
whole fifty years her life was a series 
of social, literary, and religious triumphs. 
In her youth, she was mistaken for a wit. 
In her old age, she was revered as a 
saint. In her youth, Garrick called her 
“ Nine,”—gracefully intimating that she 
embodied the attributes of all the Muses. 
In her old age, an acquaintance wrote to 
her: “You who are secure of the appro- 
bation of angels may well hold human ap- 
plause to be of small consequence.” In 
her youth, she wrote plays that everybody 
went to see. In her old age, she wrote 
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tracts that everybody bought and dis- 
tributed. Bishops composed Latin verses 
in her honor, and her biographer deemed 


it necessary to apologize for her corre- 
spondence with that agreeable worldling 
Ilorace Walpole. When her tragedy, 
Percy, was brought out in London, 
men “shed tears in abundance.” When 
ladies tried to read this play to one an- 
other, they were so choked with emotion 
as to be unable to proceed. The Duke of 
Northumberland sent a special messenger 
to thank her for the honor she had done 
his historic name. Four thousand copies 
of Percy were sold in a fortnight. Ten 
thousand copies of The Search for 
Happiness were sold in six weeks. 
Twenty thousand copies of Celebs in 
Search of a Wife were sold in England, 
and thirty thousand in America. “ The 
Americans are a very approving people,” 
acknowledged the gratified authoress. In 
Iceland, Calebs was read—so Miss More 
says—“with great apparent profit”; 
while Charles the Footman and The 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain made their 
edifying way to Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg. “ All this and Heaven too,” as a 
reward for being born in 1745! The in- 
justice of the thing stings us to the soul. 
Yet it was the unhesitating assumption 
of Heaven’s copartnership which gave to 
Hannah More the best part of her earthly 
prestige, which made her verdicts a little 
like Protestant Bulls. When she ob- 
jected to “ Marmion” and “ The Lady of 
the Lake” for their lack of “ practical 
precept,” these sinless poems were with- 
drawn from Evangelical bookshelves. 
As she waxed old, and affluent, and dispu- 
tatious, it was deemed well to encourage 
a timid public with the assurance that 
her genius, though “ great and command- 
ing,” was still “lovely and kind.” And 
when she died, it was recorded that “a 
cultivated taste for moral scenery was 
one of her distinctions,” as though Na- 
ture herself attended a catechism class 
before venturing to allure too freely the 
mistress of Barley Wood. 

But Miss More did write. Nineteen 
closely printed volumes stand as melan- 
choly witnesses of the fact. It was pos- 
sible in those haleyon days to attain a 
fair literary reputation without such un- 
commendable industry. Mrs. Montagu, 
“the great Mrs. Montagu,” established 
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herself for life by Shake- 
speare against the invidious criticisms of 
Voltaire; Mrs. Chapone, by her Lelters on 
the Improvement of the Mind; and Mrs. 
Boscawen appears to have done nothing 
but admire the compositions of her friends. 


a defence of 


Kach art of conversation knowing, 
High-bred, elegant Boscawen. 

“ She ” (Mrs. Boseawen ) ) “ is at once po- 
lite, learned, judicious and humble,” writes 
Miss Hannah More; from which we infer 
that the admiration for Sir Eldred and 
Percy must have been of a very ardent 
character indeed. Then there was the rath- 
er mysterious Miss Streatfield, who was re- 
ceived into the inner cirele of the elect be 
cause, as a girl, she had been—lIleaven 
knows why!—taught Greek. “ Taking 
away her Greek, she is as ignorant as a 
butterfly,” said 
with this 


Dr. Johnson; and, even 
unusual accomplishment, she 
seems to have been neither sensible nor 
clever. We find her, however, figuring in 
Madame d’Arblay’s Journal as “a great 
beauty and famous Greek scholar”; and 
the Literary Herald lapses into verse over 

Lovely Streatfield’s ivory neck, 

Nose and notions a la Greeque, 
Xeno- 
phon lent an Attie cast to countenance 
and character. 


as though an aequaintance with 


It is in the contemplation of such sun- 
lit medioerity that the hardship of being 
horn too late is felt with crushing force. 
Why cannot we write “Letters on the 
Improvement of the Mind,” and be held 
an authority on education all the rest 
of our days? Many people, we are as- 
sured, wrote to Mrs. Chapone, after the 
publication of this work, entreating her 
to undertake the intellectual training of 
their daughters. When we consider all 
that a modern educator is expected to 
bird-ealls to metrie meas- 
ures—we sigh over the time which de- 
manded nothing more difficult than this: 

“Our feelings are not given us for 
our ornament, but to spur us on to right 
actions. Compassion, for instance, is 
not impressed upon the human heart, 
only to adorn the fair face with tears, 
and to give an agreeable languor to the 
Tt is designed to excite our utmost 
endeavor to relieve the sufferer.” 

Was it really worth while to say this, 
even in 1775% Is it possible that the 
young ladies of the period were in dan- 


know—from 


eves, 
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ger of supposing that the office of com 
passion was to “adorn” a face with 
tears; and did they only pretend that 
they were sorry for the poor and sick, 
that their bright eyes might grow agre« 
ably languid? Yet we know that Mrs. 
Chapone’s little volume was held to have 
rendered signal service to society. Some 
halting verses of the period exalt her as 
the beacon-light of youth; and Mrs. 
Delany, writing to her six-year-old niece, 
counsels the littie girl to read the “ Let 
ters” once a year until she is grown up. 
“They speak to the heart as well as to 
the head,” she assures the poor infant; 
“and I know no book (next to the Bible) 
more entertaining and edifying.” 

Mrs. Montagu gave dinners. The real 
and very solid foundation of her reputa- 
tion was the admirable manner in which 
she fed her lions. She also gave “lit- 
breakfast parties,” which sound 
rather formidable, breakfast not being a 
meal that lends itself freely to animated 
conversation. A mysterious halo of in- 
tellectuality surrounded this excellent 
“The female Mecenas of Hill 
Street,” Hannah More elegantly termed 
her, adding—to prove that she herself 
was not unduly influenced by gross food 
and drink—“ But what are baubles, when 
speaking of a Montagu!” Dr. Johnson 
praised her conversation—especially when 
he wanted to tease jealous Mrs. Thrale,— 
but sternly diseountenanced her attempts 
at authorship. When Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds observed that the Essay on the 
Writings and Genius of Shakespeare 
did its authoress honor, Dr. Johnson re- 
torted contemptuously: “It does her 
honor, but it would do honor to nobody 
else ”—which strikes me as a singularly 
unpleasant thing to hear said about one’s 
literary masterpiece. Like the fabled 
Caliph who stood by the Sultan’s throne 
translating the flowers of Persian speech 
into comprehensible and unflattering 
truths, so Dr. Johnson stands undeceived 
in this pleasant half-century of pretence, 
translating its ornate nonsense into lan- 
guage we can too readily understand. 

But how comfortable and how com- 
forting the pretence must have been, and 
how kindly tolerant all the pretenders 
were to one another. If, in those happy 
days, you wrote an essay on “The Har- 
mony of Numbers and Versifieation,” 


erary 


hostess. 
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vou unhesitatingly asked your friends to 
come and have it read aloud to them; and 
vour friends—instead of leaving town next 
day—came, and listened, and called it a 
“ Miltonie evening.” If, like Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, you had a taste for letter-writing, 
vou filled wp innumerable sheets with 


uch breathk ss egotisms as this: 

‘T come, a happy guest, to the gen ral 
ast Nature spreads for all her children, 
my spirits dance in the sunbeams, or 
ke a sweet repose in the shade. I re 
ioice in the grand chorus of the day, 
and feel content in the silent serene of 
night, while I listen to the morning 
hymn of the whole animal creation, I 
recollect how beautiful it is, sum’d 
up in the works of our great poet, Mil 
ton, every rivulet murmurs in poetical 
cadence, and to the melody of the night- 
ingale I add the harmonious verses she 

has inspired in many languages.” 

So highly were these rhapsodies ap- 
preciated, and so far were correspondents 
from demanding either coherence or punc- 
tuation, that fovr volumes of Mrs. Mon 
’s letters were published after her 
death; and we find Miss More praising 
the “humble ” Mrs. Boscawen because she 
approached this standard of excellence: 
“Mrs. Palk tells me her letters ar 
hardly inferior to Mrs. Montagu’s.” 

Those were the days to live in, and 
censible people made haste to be born in 
time. The close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury saw quiet country families tearing 
the freshly published Mysteries of 
U'dolpho into a dozen parts, because no 
one could wait his turn to read the book. 
All England held its breath while Emily 
explored the haunted chambers of her 
prison-house. The beginning of the 
nineteenth century found Mrs. Opie en- 
throned as a peerless novel-writer, and 
the Edinburgh Review praising Adeline 
Mowbray, or Mother and Daughter, as 
the most pathetic story in the English 
language. Indeed, one sensitive gentle- 
man wrote to its authoress that he had 
lain awake all night, bathed in tears, 
after reading it. About this time, too, 
we begin to hear “the mellow tones of 
Felicia Hemans,” whom Christopher 
North reverently admired, and who, we 
are assured, found her way to all hearts 
that were open to “the holy sympathies 
of religion and virtue.” Murray’s heart 





was so open that he paid two hundred 


guineas for the Vespers of Palerm 

and Miss Edgeworth considered that the 
Siege of Valencia contained the most 
beautiful poetry she had read for years. 
Finally Miss Jane Porter looms darkly 
on the horizon, with novels five volumes 
long. All the Porters worked on a 
heroie scale. Anna Maria’s stories were « 
if possible, still lengthier than Jane’s; 
and their brother Robert painted on\a 
single canvas, “ The Storming of Serin- 
gapatam,” seven hundred life-sized figurs 

Thaddeus of Warsaw and The Scol- 
fish Chiefs were books familiar to our 
infancy. They stretched vastly and 
vaguely over many tender years—stories 
after the order of Melchisedee, without 
beginning and without end. But when 
our grandmothers were young, and my 
chosen period had still years to run, 
they were read on two continents and 
in many tongues. The King of Wiirtem- 
berg was so pleased with Thaddeus that 
be made Miss Porter a “lady of the 
Chapter of St. Joachim,”—which sounds 
both imposing and mysterious. The 
badge of the order was a gold cross; 
and this unusual decoration, coupled 
with the lady’s habit of draping herself 
in flowing veils, like one of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s heroines, so confused an honest 
British public that it was deemed neces- 
sary to explain to agitated Protestants 
that Miss Porter had no Popish procliv- 
ities, and must not be mistaken for a 
nun. In our own country her novels 
were exceedingly popular, and her Amer- 
ican admirers sent her a rosewood arm- 
chair in token of appreciation and es- 
teem. It is possible she would have 
preferred a royalty on her books; but 
the armchair was graciously accepted, 
and a pen-and-ink sketch in an album 
of celebrities represents Miss Porter 
seated majestically on its cushions, 
the quiet and ladylike occupation of 
taking a cup of coffee.” 

And so my happy half-century draws 
to its appointed end. A new era, cold, 
critical, contentious, deprecated the old 
gvenial absurdities, chilled the old senti- 
mental outpourings, questioned the old 
profitable pietism. Unfortunates, born 
a hundred years too late, look back with 
wistful eyes upon the golden age which 
they feel themselves qualified to adorn. 
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A Landscape by C. M. Dewey 


ODERN landscape-painting, as developed during 
the past century, is a wholly new medium of 
expression compared to the portrait landscape 

of the earlier time, and justifies itself in its appeal to 
the imagination. As ideals changed, men set about 
finding means of expressing their imaginative vision. 
The portraitist’s scrutiny of nature which had obtained 
under Dutch discipleship no longer satisfied the world, 
and reverie-image with its larger geeing and its inward 
emotion took the place of Dutch particularity. Instead 
of a copy, men demanded a symphony of nature—the 
beautiful memory of things seen as in a dream. It would 
be interesting, did the space of these papers permit, to 
show the close connection between modern landscape- 
painting and modern music. Their development has been 
coincident, both striving to express the brooding mystery 
and longing of the spirit of man. 

From the beginning Mr. Dewey’s work has shown 
poetic perception of Nature, and his aim has been towards 
a finer expression of her subtler qualities. He loves 
peaceful scenes with quiet pools, whispering trees, and 
pensive skies bathed in tender light—the evanescent 
moods of Mother Earth—which he presents with breadth 
and force, but with the reserve that shows the man of 
thought. His canvases are marked by poise, serenity, 
and intuition rather than by manual dexterity; his honest 
craftsmanship. shows entire freedom from artifice, and 
his nice adjustment of sanity and sentiment, of percep- 
tion and technique, leaves us in a contented mood. In 
this picture his best qualities appear. It shows his love 
for the simplicity and gravity of Nature. The light 
penetrates the dim aisles of trees in stray shafts, and the 
expectant ear almost awaits the sound of distant church- 
bells on the serene air. There are no stress and storm, 
but the scene is touched with the romantic illusion that 
comes from within—the expression of an earnest nature. 

W. Sranton Howarp. 
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BY ROY 


OR. thirty they had been 


“ pardners,” had worked or played, 


years 


enjoyed or suffered, and fed or 
tarved together. Neither the desert’s 
vastness. the mountain’s ruggedness, nor 


the forest’s impenetrableness had been 
strong enough to separate them, but now 
that mightier thing, the love of woman, 
threatened to come between. 

They were alike in everything, even to 
birthdays, and if one asked their ages, 
they responded in brave chorus: “ Sixty- 
five. Yes, sixty-five,’ and then 
with grave jubilation they might volun- 
teer the further information that they 
‘were goin’ on sixty-six; yes, goin’ on 


we’re 


sixty-six.” 

They looked alike, as do aged married 
couples who have long dwelt in complete 
community of thought and 
Their voices had the high, thin, quaver- 
ing pitch of age, and were in unison; 


interest. 


each had white hair, white eyebrows, and 
white beards, carefully trimmed alike in 
a style of their own, with the long upper 
lip smooth and the cheeks shaven to the 
corners of the lower lip and downward. 

They always dressed alike, as if they 
twin boys whose mother bought 
everything in pairs; same blue denim 
overalls, faded to a spotted kind of white- 
ness by much washing, same “ hickory ” 
shirts, same everything—sometimes patch- 
ed in the same places. And that they 
had acquired the habit of thinking alike 
was shown in this love-affair. 

Singularly enough it all came about, 
as good old Hugh McCarthy, who owned 
the claim farther up the cafion, said, 
because of “the buttin’ in of civiliza- 
tion.” And Hugh ought to know, be- 
cause for ten years he had been their only 
neighbor within a day’s ride. 

The Ahpalino, as it meandered along 
the line trying to find whether it flowed 
in California or Oregon, wasn’t very rich 
in gold; “ jest fair diggin’s—yes, jest fair 
diggin’s,” the partners had truthfully 


were 
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told the forlorn-looking Jim Sands, when 
he first appeared on the scene with The 
Woman, then his wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. 


much fur riches,” 


“not hankerin’ 
staked as their claim 
the regulation number of feet a mile be- 
low. Then, as Hugh said, “Jim had 
caused a heap of trouble by gettin’ up 
and dyin’.” 
after his 


Jim, 


That was less than a year 
arrival, before his ditch and 
flume for “ piping” had been completed, 
and therefore before there was any gold- 
dust in any receptacle in any place in 
the Sands cabin. 

Neither tears nor weeds were affected 
by the widow; she was a little too used 
to “tough luck” and a little too angular 
and sharp-featured for either. One of 
the kind of who take 
nearly everything as a matter of course 


women seem to 


and all in the day’s work. But the 
partners were tender-hearted old fel- 
lows, as becomes men whose lives had 


been passed out in God’s good open, and 


from the time of Sands’s death their 
trouble began. 
Life with them had assumed great 


fixed lines and 
It seemed natural 
to always arise at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, turn the stream of water for hy- 
draulic mining hissing and roaring 
against the bank at seven-thirty, “shut 
her off ” at eleven-thirty, and so on, until 
at just each evening—in 
the summer when all this happened— 
they could be found pottering around the 
iruck-patch back of the cabin on the hill. 

This excellent routine being broken 
upon, through the necessity of “ lookin’ 
after the widder” each twilight after the 
day’s toil, was really the first little crack 
within the fife. It isn’t on record any- 
where whether Abner or Ezra was the 
one who first thought of going to her 
assistance, but it’s most probable that 
both thought of it at the same time. The 
effect, however, was quite obvious. 


method, passing along 


within definite times. 


seven-fifteen 
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Heretofore their cabin looked trimmer 
and neater. It was perched on a little 
flat where the gulch was broadest, and, 
with the big, solemn, companionable hills 
holding it in kindly fashion in their lap, 
it seemed part of the natural scene. They 
had taken much pains with it at odd 
times, had these two old fellows; had a 
kind of a lawn, and a gravelled walk, 
and old-fashioned flowers like holly- 
hocks and others that you don’t know the 
names of any more; apple-tree or two, 
and lots of berry bushes. 

Now that there was a widow a mile 
down the cafion, the grass didn’t look so 
nice and the bushes weren’t so trim, and 
it didn’t take a pair of field-glasses to 
find a weed here and there in the garden. 
That’s what Hugh said. 

It went on this way quite a while, 
until after they had cut wood enough to 
run the Sands derelict through the win- 
ter and were ready to haul and pile it in 
her cache. And in the mean time the 
cumulative result was that both loved the 
widow, and both wanted to marry her, 
and each kept quiet because he didn’t 
want’to hurt his partner’s feelings. 

They nearly broke each other’s heart 
getting along as far as the winter’s-wood 
stage. Things went wrong that never 
had before; Abner would cook the tea too 
much, or forget that he was frying beans 
and let them singe. Ezra, in his abstrac- 
tion, would forget to empty the tin wash- 
basin, and one night left his boots in 
the middle of the floor instead of in the 
corner where they had invariably gone 
for ten years. 

The widow was a willing sort, and 
would probably have just as soon accept- 
ed one as the other. It was she who 
finally did the business. She cornered 
Abner alone one evening, while Ezra was 
in her cabin mending a shelf. She “ al- 
lowed” it would be pretty lonesome for 
her when snow fell, and wished she lived 
nearer them, where they could both use 
the same wood-pile. It got to Abner. 
He told her he’d ask Ezra about it, and 
he did. 

That night, after they had trudged 
through the darkness to their own cabin, 
lighted the lamp and taken their regular 
seats in regular places on opposite sides 
of it, Abner broke silence. 

“Ezry,” he said, with an odd little 
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quaver in his voice, “ you’ve got to marry 
the widder. I give you my consent. 
’Tain’t fair to a woman to pay her as 
much attention as you have without 
marryin’ her. Folks ’ll talk.” 

Ezra nearly fell off his stool. The 
“talk” argument got him, although there 
hadn’t been a living being up or down 
the cafion since Jim Sands died. Such 
fear hath scandal! And the worst of it 
was, although he wanted mightily to 
marry the widow, he didn’t want to leave 
Abner, and it hurt his heart that Abner 
wanted to “ marry him off that-a-way.” 

His jaw dropped until his mouth hung 
open, his eyes filled to the brim with 
tears, and he looked really olde He sat 
for a long time and gazed at the floor, 
a picture of utter dejection. 

“Abner,” he said, after he could trust 
himself to speak, “I ain’t done nothin’ 
to you, hev I? Ye don’t want to get shet 
of me—do you?” 

Then they both broke down about as 
far as they could, neither wishing to show 
his emotions to the other, and ended by 
discussing the trying situation from all 
points of view. Abner wasn’t altogether 
frank, though; he practised deception by 
insisting that he didn’t love the widow. 
Their confidence brought forth one result, 
and that was—the partition. There had 
been so many mental reviews of the years 
past that both realized the impossibility 
of living under separate roofs. 

They slept in a double-decked bunk, 
one above the other, over against the 
cabin wall, and long after the smiling 
moon had crept over the hillside to watch 
tenderly over them through the night 
and throw the light of her peering 
through their window, they tumbled and 
tossed in the shadow of the great ad- 
venture; Abner because he was losing a 
partner and not gaining a wife, and Ezra 
because of the trial before him, winning 
a wife but losing a partner. 

Ezra didn’t know much of women. 
The kind he had seen on the sel- 
vaged edges of the world were not the 
kind he had wanted for companions, and 
certainly all women outside of dance- 
halls looked like angels and were high- 
ly unapproachable. 

At sixty-five this clean-minded old 
chap was bringing a boy’s heart and 
ideals to lay at the feet of a woman, 
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brought them timor- 
ously. Ile who had for more than forty 


and aus a boy he 


years fought Indians and bears and na- 
ture, and in a hundred ways gazed with 
unflinching calmness into the very eyes 
of Death, was afraid. 

So heavily sat the fear of the night 
upon him that on the following day he 
procrastinated, and in the end convinced 
Abner that preparations should be made 
at the cabin before he ventured out upon 
his errand to the widow. So they decided 
to first build across the cabin the parti- 
tion which was to lend privacy to do- 
mestic affairs. 

Perhaps, too, Abner was the more 
easily convinced because the partition 
afforded a little more delay; but he felt 
that each blow of the hammer as it sent 
a nail into the giving pine was helping 
to build up the barrier between him and 
Ezra and his old life. 

The partners failed to enjoy their 
handiwork when night-time came. The 
sense of estrangement was upon them. 
They smoked in silence before the lamp 
was extinguished, leaving them to the 
renewed keeping of the moon. 

It was a long four-mile walk up 
the cafion to MeCarthy’s claim, but the 
next day found them plodding up to the 
cut where he was at work. They sat 
down together on the bank above his head 
and. watehed him. The noise of their 
approach was drowned by the boom of 
the swishing, swirling torrents where 
Ilugh stood in rubber boots, master of 
the hill’s destinies. The pent waters of 
the mountain falling hundreds of feet 
through steel pipe and compressed into 
the small nozzle of the Giant was doing 
great work that evening. MeCarthy’s 
hands played with terrifie power as he 
held. the silvered stream against some 
ereat boulder and sent it hurtling out 
of the way, or cleverly cut into a bank 
until it fell. 

Even the noise of his singing was lost 
in the rush. The partners forgot their 
trouble and admiringly watched the work 
and the running sluice- boxes where 
gathered the muddy gold. They chewed 
tobacco steadily, their jaws sending their 
beards in and out with regularity. It 
was a great innovation, this visit. They 
almost forgot their mission. McCarthy 
saw them and shut down the water. 








“ Hello!” 


” 
you. 


he called. “Glad to see 





“Glad to see you,” said Ezra. “ Yes, 
glad to see you,” piped Abner. Then, 
“ Works well,” they said, in unison. 

McCarthy was puzzled. Ilere was the 
unexpected. He wisely decided to ask 
no questions, so stood wiping the sweat 
from his forehead and looking down 
the gulch. 

“We're goin’ to git married,” said 
Ezra, feeling the need of conversation 
and taking the formality of announc: 
ment on his own shoulders. “ Yes, we’re 
goin’ to git married,” came the echo 
from Abner. 

McCarthy’s hands came down to his 
sides with surprise. 

“Well, Ill be - !” he said, then 
caught his breath. “ Who to?” 

“Widder Sands,” they said, in unison. 

“Both of you?” MeCarthy asked, in 
amazement. 

Again the partners felt the blow. For 
once but one of them replied. Already 
they were separated. Abner pointed his 
thumb at Ezra, and said tersely, “ Him.” 

“ When’s it to be pulled oft ’ 

“Soon’s we kin git the preacher from 
over the divide,” Abner replied. “ Yes, 
soon’s we kin git the preacher,” Ezra 
concurred, fearful of being left out. 

MecCarthy’s eyes twinkled humorously 
as he climbed up the bank to where they 
were seated. “Give Mrs. Sands my re 
gards,” he said, as he took his perch 
alongside. “ When did you fix this up?” 

The partners looked at each other as 
though reealling something, their jaws 
stopped wagging, and in chorus they said, 
“ We ain’t exactly asked her yit.” 

When McCarthy, with a well-developed 
sense of humor, laughed, the partners 
looked grieved. Atonement was made 
for levity by an invitation to the cabin. 
They showed their acceptance of his hos- 
pitality by washing their hands and faces 
with loud splutterings, and then each 
drew from his pocket a short comb and 
gravely smoothed down his white thatch 
of hair. They sat in silence as the host 
fried the bacon, warmed the beans, and 
brought out the “sour-dough” bread. 
In equal silence they ate and allowed 
Hugh to do the talking. They weren’t 
strong on conversation, even when in- 
viting a man to their wedding. 
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A LIFE 

Night had fallen before they arose 
from their stools, put their pipes in their 
noekets. and showed signs of departure. 
Although urged to forego the long re 
turn trip until morning, they agreed that 
it wouldn’t do to “sleep away from hum 
when it was only four mile off,” tacitly 
admitting the home-longing that always 
burned within them, and trudged away 
in the starlight. 

Ezra and Abne r proposed to the widow 
the next day, Abner accompanying Ezra 

the bend of the road and waiting until 
he should return. The alders out by 
the stream kept him company; and th 
know him and 


birds. who all seemed te 
commiserate with him, chirped sympa 
thetically at him from the underbrush. 
The world looked pretty gray. Loneli 
ness was leering at him from the corners 
and preparing to rub shoulders. Thirty 
years of partnership, and then desertion! 
He bravels tried to whistle when lh 
heard the footsteps returning, and it hurt 
a little that Ezra seemed so elated and 
looked so boyish, and stepped out with a 
kind of conquering-hero air. Yes, Ezra 
had won by putting the case before her 
in good, honest, old-time way. Had told 
her he and Abner had decided to marry 
her, and that if she would have him, he 
would be “mighty glad to take keer 


I 


of her.” 

McCarthy gave the bride away. Ther 
wasn’t any particular reason why he 
should, but somebody always has to give 
a bride away, and Abner, feeling that 
decorum should be observed, insisted on 
giving Ezra away. The giving wasn’t as 
easy for him as it was for McCarthy. 
Ile had to swallow the lump in his throat 
several times before he could find speech. 
When he did find words he bravely said: 
“ Missus Sands, this has always been my 
pardner; now he’s your’n. Take him. 
There ain’t now nor never has been a 
pardner like him.” 

It almost broke the ceremony off. 
Ezra showed signs of retreat. However, 
they got through with it all some way, 
and tried to make the situation a merry 
one, cracking the good old jokes of fifty 
years agone and smacking lips over a bot 
tle of claret produced by McCarthy. In 


deed, they didn’t comprehend until after 


the preacher had gone up the cafion with 
McCarthy and bedtime came. 


PARTNERSHIP. 
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The empty upper bunk, the lonely 


lamp, the chair without occupant, the 


shadows of the night, and partition! 


rhe first of the lonely nights when there 
was nothing to do but dream of others. 
Others by camp-fire, on plain and _ hill, 

ff up in the great forests where the 
trees held watch and sang brooding lul 
labies while the wind flirted with them 
above. An inch partition of wood had 
eut Abner off from all his world save 
memory, Loneliness and he had clasped 
hands, and in the clasp was life robbed 
of sunshine, 

Every one who knew Mrs. Ezra said 
she was a good housekeeper. That’s so, 
beeause Mrs. Ezra said so. “ There wa’n’t 
oin’ to be no more elutterin’ of boots in 
this ecabing.” That, too, because she 
said so. Once in a while she said other 
things, and at those times her voice had 
the sweet melody of a Chinese fiddle. 
But, after all, she wasn’t a bad housée 
keeper. She scrubbed 1 


as far as anybody ever knew. 


y 


of the time, 


Most wives are a great addition to the 
family. Mrs. Ezra certainly was. 

Abner had checked off five months in 
the almanae, not having much else to do 
n the evenings, when the end came. In 
all those five months he had daily shriv- 
elled in size, become repressed in spirit 
and sad of eve. From brooding at night 
he took to brooding in the day, and al- 
ways was with him the feeling that now, 
at last, he was old. He seldom spoke in 
those days, and if one asked a question 
of the partners, it was Ezra who answered, 
in a falsetto solo. Duets were out of 
fashion. That is, Ezra answered unless 
his wife was around, on which occasions 
she answered enough for all three. 

Ons day the remarkab] happened. 
Abner was taken sick and eouldn’t work. 
It was the first time in at least fifty 
years, and naturally Ezra took note of 
it. The whole universe was upset. Like 
an astronomer chronicling the discovery 
of a new world, he took down the almanac 
and laboriously wrote on th margin, 
“On this day Abner was sick as Hell.” 
Then he, too, brooded, and from Abner’s 
side of the partition. 

There was but one solution, and in 
great issues he was not wont to shirk. 
He went through the dividing line and 
softly but with firmness closed the door. 
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‘We both love ye,” he said to his bride, Sometimes, like bad boys, they overslept 


‘and L don’t want to do nothin’ to hurt in the morning hours, and then she was 
your feelin’s, but if you don’t mind, LL of real assistance. She would thrust open ¥ 
ri ou'll have to go. You see, Abner the door and admonish them. ; 
and me was fair to married before we “Nigh on to six o’clock.” she would 7 
met you, and we both feels as though we say, “and you two big lazy fellers ain’t ; 
vas committin’? bigamy or burglary, or out o’ bed vit.” Four bare feet would 4 
ome other drefful thing. Abner’s dyin’ hit the floor from the double bunk, and 2 
in there—of a broken heart. He ain’t Ezra and Abner would hurriedly and a 
never been the ime,” and here he paused shamefacedly thrust their hands in their ; 
and with an unconsciously tragie gesture pockets, draw huy jack knive 5 and cut 
waved his arm at the partition, “since kindling and frantically thrust it into M 
that thing was built.” At last he was the stove. Then together they would 3 
wake to the fact that it had divided fill the pails and pots and pans with a | 
their lives. water, together would eat breakfast, to : 
The former Mrs. Sands didn’t seem to gether would go to work, and sometimes { 
mind much. About the only divorcee together would cast furtive glances be ; 
that could have jarred her, Ilugh said, hind them. 2 
is from the serubbing-brush. One day she died. That was the first ; 
About a hundred feet below their cabin and only time Abner ever made the trip 3 
the partners built one for her much more to MeCarthy’s alone. The three—KEzra 
pretentious than their own. They de- and Abner and Hugh—builded a coffin, 
voted great time and care to its fitting and gently laid her away where she had . 
and wrought well. And with her went wished, up on the hillside back of the 


the partition from the older home—a_ garden, where the little cross they after 
menace destre yed. Then they dropped ward erected could always look down 
back us nearly as possible into the old) upon them in loving remembrance and 
life and tried to readjust themselves. gratitude for giving her the happiest 


pnts 


They invariably passed a portion of the days she had ever known. 
evening with her, and, as befitted gentle Hugh said the prayers, and they were 
men, worked for her happiness. It is n’t very long, because he was kind of 


Cala 


doubtful if ever she had been as happy. out of practice. “ Keep her lovingly, 


Sis 








SOMETIMES THEY OVERSLEPT IN THE MORNING HOURS 
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in’t ; “amen.” 7 
uld partners didn’t. 
md ‘Amen, Lord,’ 
ind « said Abner, 1n tears. 
eir “ Yes, Lord, amen,” 
cut faltered Ezra, after 
Ato him 
uld The flowers of 
ith | spring nuegled 
to : round her resting 
nes place, nor did they 
be lack care mn their 
nurturing, for each 
rst ! elt two loving 
rip kl men earried wa 
LTA ter tor their re 
fin, plenishing and 
iad 4 wrenched away va 
he vrant weeds. 
er It was on the an 
wn niversary of her 
nd , death that they 
est f made the last oblit 
eration. No one 
re knows whether they 
of had ever discussed it in words. It was as 
ly, evening—the long quiet evening—cam« 


that together they walked to the cabin 
built for her, and oceupied by none bu 
he - and to it applied the torch. 

They sat in sil nee, these two old met . 
until naught remained but a few glowing 


heaps of logs, and the moon had arisen, THEY SAT IN SILENCI ‘hE CABIN BURNED 


and the night was mellow with memories 


of the jovs and tragedies of their lives. 


“You kin see down the cafion jest And they silently entered their home, 
the way we uster before we built it,” for the first time in their lives holding 
said Ezra, with a great, gentle, longing each other’s hand. The door closed be 
tenderness hind them, the embers died out. and the 


“Yes, kin see down jest the way we great sheltering Father of Night stretch 


Ot ee ade tee ee ee aoe ee 


; uster before we built it.” came the wist ed shielding palms over the cabin, the 
% fully answering voice, softly. “ Test the littl eross on the hill, and all thos« things 


) way we uster.’ which “ looked jest as they uster.” 
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of Pavia 


A MYSTERY 


oy WW. & 


S I came out of the railway station 
at Pavia, one burning midsummer 
day, L noticed a thin, eager, hun- 

gry-looking man, in shabby black cloth 
ing, who was watching me closely. No 
sooner had | elimbed into the omnibus 
of the hotel than he came to the side 
of the vehicle and said to me, in fairly 
good English: “ You want a guide, sir? 
Show you all things visible. I am the 
unique guide.” 

I could not at first think what brought 
the Prayer-book 
sudd nly into 
my mind, but 
presently Il re 
membe red, and 
felt mildly 
thankful that 
the guide had 
not offered to 
show me all 
things invisibl 
as well as vis 
ible. I thanked 
him, and said 
that I did not 
need a guide. 
“Very good, 
sir,” he replied. 
““T will wait 
upon you at the 
hotel. I am 
English = guick 
Permit me 
and he. offered 
me a printed 
ecard bearing the 
legend: 

Joun PSMITH 


Unique Guide to 
the Monuments 
of Pavia. 


Just then the 


omnibus moved “1 AM THE UNIQUE GUIDE” 








ALDEN 


on, and rattled swiftly down the street 
leading from the station. The unique 
guide followed on foot, with the air of 
one who knew that his prey could not 
escape him and that haste was there 
fore unnecessary. 

When I descended at the hotel, there was 
the guide, standing on the opposite side 
walk, and apparently wrapped in deep 
meditation. He had evidently taken a 
short cut to the hotel, for he had not 
the slightest appearance of having raced 
an omnibus, 
with the ther 
mometer at 92°. 
Ile was still 
standing 
thoughtfully on 
the sidewalk 
when I went to 
my room, and | 
temporarily for- 
got him whilk 
trying to solve 
the problem ot 
bathing with 
three pints of 
water and a 
porridge-bowl. 

I had come to 
Pavia in pur- 
suance of a long- 
cherished pur 
pose to visit all 
the Lombard 
cities that the 
tourist usually 
fails to see. 
Many travellers 
visit the Cer- 
tosa of Pavia, 
which, in spite 
of its somewhat 
Tran W Lon Tr trnl, mongrel _ arehi- 
tecture, 1S i1m- 
posing, and can- 
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HE IS VERY HONEST, AND A STUPEN 


those bold 


who have not the fear of 


not fail to please spirits 
Ruskin be 
fore their eyes. But the Certosa is 
Pavia, 
and the ordinary tourist, travelling be- 
tween. Genoa and Milan, catches only a 


tive miles from the town of 


passing glimpse of the old blue wall and 
the domes and towers of Pavia from the 
window of his railway-earriage. Perhaps 
I ought to say that the wall of Pavia 
is not blue, but that venerable sentenc 
‘the old gray wall” has grown painfully 
familiar to me, as it must have grown to 
every one who has read of Italian « 


ities, 


and I refuse to make any further use 
of it. Also, the railway traveller sees 
the long bridge over the Ticino. and 


informs his wife, or other companion, 
that the river is the Po. This in pur- 
suance of the ineradicable conviction of 
all tourists that all the rivers in Lom- 
bardy are the Po. 

Pavia has many attractions. For ex 
ample, it has its full share of historical 


s 
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NTELLIGENT GUIDE SAID THE PORTER 


Hannibal fought his first 
battle with the Romans in Italy at Pavia, 
or at any rate in its immediate neigh- 
borhood. Columbus studied at the Uni- 
versity of Pavia 


associations. 


a university which for 
more than a thousand years has held its 
place as one of the chief universities of 
Italy. What Columbus studied at Pavia 
is not known. It could not have been 
Baneroft’s [History of the United States, 
for in that case he would have been too 
tired to have eared to discover America. 
Possibly it was ecclesiastical seamanship ; 
for we know that on his first great voyage 
he weathered a terrible gale by the clever 
expedient of vowing to go in procession 
to a shrine, clad only in his shirt. Sea- 
manship such as this was precisely the 
sort that would probably be taught at a 
pious university, where eminent school- 
men had discovered how a man could 
convert himself into a procession by walk- 
Furthermore, St. Au- 
gustine is huried in Pavia. 


ing in his shirt. 














Late in the afternoon of the day of 
my arrival in Pavia I came down the 
stairs of my hotel with the intention of 
exploring the city. The unique guide 
was still waiting on the opposite side 
of the street, und [I asked the porter if 
he knew him. oF Sairtainly, sir.” he re 
plied, “ ie vas Psmeet, the Greek. Ile 
is very goot guide.” 

Oh!” TI exelaimed. “So he is Greek? 


I thought he was English.” 


‘Tl eceonld not say,” said the porter, 
stretching out both hands with a large 
gesture of apology. “ We eall him Greek 
heeause his father was an Englishman. 


We is very honest, and a stupendous in 


It was, as I have said, a very warm day, 
and that yx rh } Wal the reason why I 
failed to see that a man should be called 
a Greek because his father was an Eng 


lishman. I was wrestling with this prob 


lem as | passed the threshold of the 
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hotel, and Psmith swooped down upon 
me and took immediat POSSseCSsSlOn of mi 
Now I do not like guides. In facet, 1 
would rather miss seeing an important 
saint or the very dingiest of pictures 
rather than to see them at the cost of 
an explanation in broken English from 
a2 hungry guide. But there was some 
thing in the happy expression of 
Psmith’s face which conquered me. Ik 
had waited so patiently for me to be 
delivered into his hands, and was. so 
obviously delighted when I came in sight, 
that I had not the heart to r ject him. 

We walked on together towards the 
Duomo, Psmith chatting cheerfully of 
the weather, but showing oceasional signs 
of sadness over the depressed condition 
of the tourist-market in Pavia. 

“They all go to Milan or Genoa,” he 
said, mournfully. “In Milan and Genoa 
it is noisy, and the hotels are very dear. 
L know Genoa, for I was born there.” 

“You told me,” said I, “ that you were 
English. W hy do the people here call 
you the Greek ?” 

“my father 
was an Englishman. Ile was a sailor, 


“Yes,” replied my guide, 


and he married my mother, who kept a 
wine-shop in Genoa. He was a good man 
and a learned.” 

“ But why,” IT insisted, “if your father 
was an Englishman, should you be ealled 
a Greek ?” 

“Ah, sir,” answered the guide, “it is 
a long story, but I will tell you in the 
Duomo. Ilere it is too hot.” 

The Duomo boasts of a beautiful door- 
way and of the tomb of St. Augustine. 
Psmith gave me a long biography of the 
saint, in whom he took much _ pride. 
There was not much else to see in the 
Duomo, but it was dark and cool after 
the glare and heat of the streets, and | 
sat down on the pedestal of a column 
and once more demanded to know why 
Psmith was ealled a Greek. 

“Who knows?” he answered. “ Some- 
times a man is called an Englishman 
and sometimes a. Frenchman and some- 
times a Spanish man. We do not always 
know why these things are.” 

“You spell your name queerly,” I con- 
tinued. And then it flashed upon me 
that Psmith began with the Greek letter 
Psi. Ceuld this afford a clue to the 
mystery of the guide’s nationality ? 
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I CANNOT EXPLAIN 


“ My father he spelled his name lik 
wise,” replied Psmith, “but he had his 
misfortunes. Tle was compelled to kill 
4’ man in the wine-shop a man who had 
said insults and had refused to pay for 
his wine. Yes! Ile spelled his name 
precise ly as I spell.” 

I began to think that logie had never 
been taught in Pavia, either at the uni 
versity or elsewhere. I had met a porter 
who thought that because a man was 
half an Englishman he should be called 
a Greek, and I had met a guide who 
spelled his name with a Greek letter be- 
cause his father had killed a man in 
wine-shop. 


“T see!” T exclaimed, peremptorily. 
“You promised to tell me what you said 
was a long story about yourself, but you 
have told me nothing. Now tell me at 
once why you, who are half English and 
half Genoese and spell your name with 
a Greek initial, are called the Greek by 
the people of Pavia. This I must know, 
and know at once.” 
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Sik HE REPLIED 


‘I will tell you all, sir!” cried the 
guide. “My mother was not. strictly 
Italian, for she was born in Switzerland, 
and I think her father was a Frenchman. 
She was not very happy with my father, 
for sometimes he drank too much wine, 
and then he would say that he would 
make my mother know that he was an 
Englishman, and he would beat her after 
the manner of the English. And she did 
not live to be very old, for her head was 
thin and it would break very easily; 
and twice every year I have masses said 
for her soul, but they cost mueh money.” 

“Come,” I said, “let us see Pavia.” 
And we went out of the church—Psmith 
wearing a sad smile, and I wondering 
if there was really any answer to the 
riddle of his true nationality. 

As we passed through a narrow street 
a dog fled across our path, and at the 
same time a woman rushed to the door 
of a house and hurled a stone, which 
struck Psmith on the ankle. As he held 


the injured limb in one hand and hopped 
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hither and thither on one leg n order 


{ . 1 ‘ 
tO ImMaintam His balance, ?@ fa ished 


. : , 
arcasm and abusive epithets on tiie 


wormnanh, and ealled the universe to wit- 


hess th no woman had sufficient in 
telligence to hit even a Spitz log with 
a stone. Why a Spitz dog should afford 


a safer aim to a woman than any other 
Psmith did net cor 


descend to explain. The woman listened 


species of dog 
in silence, and when he had finished his 
tirade she made a derisive gesture, and 
exclaiming 
she vanished into her house. 

Now the expression the woman used 


may he literally 


translated into the 
dialect of Psmith’s lamented father thus: 
“Garn, vou German swine!” It seemed 
to wither Psmith, for he made no at- 


tempt to reply, and limped down the 


street, muttering to himself. 

“Psmith.” eried I, “this thing has 
got to stop. That woman ealled you 
German. If vou don’t explain why you 


are English, Italian, Swiss, Greek, and 
German all at once, you are going to 
meet with trouble ag 
replied. 
“These Pavians are pigs and the sons 
of pigs. They have no knowledge. Do 
not mind what they say, sir! 
[Tam German. Who ean tell.” 
I had to be satisfied with this explana- 


tion, for Psmith’s feelings as well as his 


“T cannot explain, sir,” he 


Perhaps 


ankle had been deeply wounded, and he 
was not in a state to discuss matters of 
importance and intricaey. We walked on 
where 
the guide showed me a statue of Volta, 
standing in a courtyard, and assured me 
that Volta had invented lightning. It 
was not a bad statue, 


until we reached the university, 


and the courtyard 
in which it stood looked as if it had on 
heen the cloister of a monastery. The sun 
striking on its marble columns made them 
dazzlinely white, and | wondered how it 
happened that the studious youth of 
Pavia had not covered the white sur- 
faces with names and inscriptions, after 
the manner of youth. 

I saw no students in Pavia, for it was 
vacation-time. The Italian university 
student is almost invariably a_ red-hot 
radical, and spends much of his time 
in making political demonstrations, or 
in actively rebelling against some un- 


When he rebels or 


popular professor. 
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demonstrates, the authorities close the 
university for a few weeks, and thank 
Heaven that they have an unexpected 
vacation. At the university the students 
learn how to wear a sort of tam-o’- 
shanter cap jauntily on one side of the 
head, and practise, with much assiduity, 
the art of making unearthly noises in 
the street at dead of night. An _ Ital- 
iat university student may be safely 
backed to talk for more hours and 
n louder tone concerning nothing, 
immediately under your hotel window, 
than can any other species of being, 
human or otherwise. Pavia also has a 
"Cl utation for teaching the medical art. 
This, as Tferodotus would say, is all that 
I am permitted to Say cones rning the 
University of Pavia. 

We went to see the two leaning towers 
of Pavia. The tower habit must have 
been very prevalent in Lombardy in the 
middle ages. Rich people of otherwise 
good moral character became addicted to 
the tower habit, and squandered their 
Most of these 
towers are built of ecominon brick, after 


money in building towers. 


the model of the common factory chim- 
nev. They are extremely ugly, and, so 
far as ean be ascertained, were utterly 
useless to their owners. Psmith, however, 
dwelt at some length on the beauty of the 
towers of Pavia. 

“This,” he said, “is the country of 


towers. Genoa is a fine city, but it has 


no towers, except, of course, the light- 
house, and therefore is not as healthy 
as Pavia.’ 

This new fact in sanitary science in- 
terested me greatly. At first sight it 
seems improbable that the health of a 
city should depend upon the number of 
its towers, but then the more improbable 
a theery may seem, the more truly scien- 
tific it may prove to be. 

We had a look at the outside of the 
Castello, which was once the palace and 
fortress of the Visconti family. in the days 
when they ruled over Pavia and enjoyed 
themselves in the hearty, strenuous, de- 
capitating manner of the times. The 
Castello has been greatly modernized out- 
wardly, and is now the barracks of the 
garrison of Pavia. The guide told me 
that there was nothing worth seeing in- 
side the buildings, and if there were, we 
could not see it, since no civilians were 
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llowed to enter the place. That gave 
me the comfortable feeling that as a 
sightseer 1 had done my whole duty to- 
wards the Castello. The most satisfactory 
moments in the tourist’s experience are 
those in which he finds that he is not 
allowed to enter buildings which he has 
come to see, 

After a cursory look into several 
churehes of minor importance, thi cuide 
led me to the great bridge across the 
Ticino, where on summer evenings the 
beauty and fashion of Pavia come 
promenade. At the time there was no 
one on the bridge, except a peasant with 
a donkey, neither of whom gave any 
marked evidences of the possession of 
either beauty or fashion. Psmith and 
I leaned over the parapet of the bridge 
between two of its many beautiful col- 
umns. The river ran swiftly, and looked 
as if it might be deep. 

“Ts the river deep in this place?” I 
asked. 

“Tmmensely deep,” replied Psmith. 
“ Many persons come here to be drowned.” 








DESPERATE MAN! 


I placed my hand suddenly on his shoul- 
ler and said: “ Psmith, I am a desperate 


man. Iam not, as you think, an English 
man. TI am an Arab, and terribly fero 
cious. Tell me instantly who and what 
you are, or else the river waits for you.” 

With a terrified expression of face, in 
which at the same time I seemed to de- 
tect relief and jov, Psmith clasped his 
hands and eried: “Ana arali keman, 
Vanish rubhawi. {na Masrawi.” 

What he said was good Arabie—at all 
events, of the Egyptian variety. It was, 
in brief, a claim that he too was an 
Arab. And this new complication was 
all that IT had gained by my clumsy trick! 

I gave Psmith up then and there as 
an insoluble problem. TI paid him his 
money and begged him to depart. at 
thanked me, assuring me that he would 


remember me “ world without end,” and 
then went away hastily. My joke had 
plainly frightened him, and for the’ 
fifticth time, or thereabouts, I recog 
nized the fact that jokes are not under 
stood in Italy. 
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BY 


Y mother and I 
Oaks 


were in the Twin 


attic sewing carpet-rags. 
No carpet was ever made out of 
but had 


up to carpet-rags 


our rages, my mother been 


brought once in 
ever so often, and she was bringing me 
up in that hated the sewing, 
though I liked the pretence of being on 
grown-up mother. She 
rocker. I 
Her ball grew fast. I 
sew two strips together in as 


sew 
way. I 


terms with 
little 


another. 


my 


sat in one cane-seated 
sat in 


did 


many 


not 
minutes. I idled and admired my 
the light, quick*t turns of her‘ 
hands and head, hyacinths in the wind, 
and 


mother 


beneath 
impalpable blue shadows 
imprint of her physical 
Back of her the attie was in darkness, 
but a broad band of light, an illumined, 
vibrating path, reached from her to the 
window. I 


the gayety of her eyes, 


which lay in 


the delicacy. 


followed it through the win- 
dow off toward the sky. 
ITer brought 
again by and by. 
that growing up?” she 
I wondered that her tone should 
have grown so grave. 


voice 


back to her 
“ Does it ever oceur to 


me 


you you are 


asked. 


“Ty 


I can ride Norval’s mare 


“Oh yes,” I answered, carelessly. 
notice it a lot. 
now. . Last vear she threw me every time 
I got on her.” 

“T didn’t know that Norval’s mare 
would stand a side-saddle?”’ My mother 
regarded me with keen question. 

“And I can buckle the shaft-straps 
myself now when I help Poke harness,” 
I continued, rapidly. “ My hands 
bigger—why, mother, look! They 
bigger than yours right now.” 


are 
are 


“You are going to be a much larger 
woman than I am,” she said, musingly. 
[Ter attention had strayed from Norval’s 
mare. I was glad of it. She looked at 
the hands lying in her lap, hers blue- 
veined and frail, mine hard and tanned. 

“Will I be taller than you?” She 
was very tall. 





ROSE 


Reluctant Feet 


YOUNG 


“ Yes,—but especially broader.” 

“T wish I could be exactly like you.” 
Reading my eves, she blushed and said, 
You ridiculous child!” 
embarrassed 


“c 


She was easily 
reference to her 
from my father me. 
There was a Puritanical streak in her. 


by any 


beauty, even or 
“ But listen,” she went on, grave again; 
it’s true that you 
you are growing up. 
a woman, 


™ are getting bigger, 
You will soon be 
I think you are already too 
big to seour the country with the EI- 
dridge boys, as you have been doing this 
last year. Boys lead active lives to make 
them strong. They have to be 
so that they can take care of girls. 


strong, 

They 
can do things that you can’t do.” 

“No, not a thing, mother,” I pro- 
tested, concreting the law to my private 
experience ; “T do all their banters, ex- 
cept once in a while Brad’s. His legs 
are longer.” 

“What do mean by 
banters?” There was 
mother’s tone. 

“Why, I mean skate as far, and row 
as far, and swim as far, and jump as far, 
and skin the eat—” 

“Oh!” cried my mother, “now I 
seandalized. 
you must 


do their 
uneasiness in 


you 


my 


am 

Don’t you understand that 
not do things? You 
must not.” There it was again, the word 
l had defied whenever and wherever I 
could, in the best of all places for defy- 
ing it—the fields and the woods and the 
hills and the prairies of the wide West- 
ern land. “Can’t” I had learned long 
to bow to. “ Mustn’t,” alas! still 
aroused something black and ugly with- 
in me. I up and threw back 
both my hands, in my father’s way, 
squirming with some of his strength 
and impatience. 

“ Now, mother, if I can, why mustn’t 
1?’ It was the old ery of the radical. 
I suppose that even in high-piping treble 
it mounted with its old wayward menace. 
My mother put out one hand avertingly, 


those 


ago 


stood 
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as if she did not like the suggestion in 
the sight and the sound. 

‘1 don’t seem to get your point of 
view,” she said presently, regaining her 
control. “ You don’t seem to feel as I 
felt when I was your age. I can remem 
ber that 1 had high spirits, 100, when I 
was a girl—lI have high spirits now, for 
the matter of that. But I can remem- 
ber being glad finally that there were 
fences beyond which I was not to go. 
It gave me a feeling of being sheltered 
and taken care of. 
io have 


It was a good feeling 
A girl’s life must have fences. 
A girl must hold herself down. She 
must tame herself.” My mother was 
growing sterner, facing sterner issues. 
‘You might as well learn now as later 
the difference between what you can do 
and what you will be allowed to do. It 
isn’t that you can’t have pleasure,” she 
went on, tentatively, in the face of my 
depression, “but vou must get it in a 
feminine way. You must pay a little 
attention to the woman you have to 
grow into.” 

[ put down my little ball of carpet- 
rags and went to the attic window. The 
Twin Oaks country lay gleaming in the 
sunlight. I could see far. On top of 
the haystack by the windbreak in the 
home pasture I made out a boy’s figure. 
The hoy seemed to have been watching 


the attic window. He immediately saw 
me and made beckoning signs to me. I 
looked back at mv mother. Her eyes 


were down-bent. The serenity of her 
brow and the steadiness of her mouth 
were all the more evident because the 
natural gayety of her eves was veiled. 
| looked back at the boy, with no notion 
of obeying his signs. While I looked 
he held up a fishing-line in one hand 
and a can of worms in the other. Then 
he waved both arms toward Henway 
Wood and danced up and down on the 
haystack like a dervish. 

“ Mother,” I said, “ Brad Eldridge is 
out yonder. He wants me to go fishing 
with him and Than. I reckon I'd better 
tell him I’m done with fishing.” 

My mother seemed pleased at that. 
Iler smile—remembering it, I know that 
it had humor as well as approval in it— 
followed me to the attie door. Looking 
hack at her from the door, my throat 
choked with the fervor of my love for 





her. More than ever before in my life 
Ll meant to do and to be whatever she 
wanted me to do and to be. 

When I got out-of-doors my heart 
leaped gayly. The ground was so bouncy 
that I could hardly keep my feet upon it. 

“Come on! Come on! Come on!” 
shrieked the boy from the haystack. Hl 
slid to the ground and began to dig for 
worms. Another boy was coming across 
the field. Ile and I reached the hay 
stack at the very same moment. He and 
I always reached places at the very same 
moment. The other always got there a 
little ahead of us. Ile was older and 
bigger. Ile turned a face as speckled as 
a turkey’s egg up to us, laughing at us. 

“Tt looked like you wuzzen’t comin’. 
But I caleulated you would.” Tlis brow 
was broad and high and his eyes wert 
large and untroubled. He showed in 
feature and expression that he was a 
law unto himself. The younger boy be 
side him was shorter and slimmer. De 
termination, a white flame, burned in his 
eves. His life was enfevered by his effort 
to keep up with his brother. His sharp 
face showed it. 

“T’m not going—I'm not going.” That 
was what I kept telling myself for 
the sake of the woman that I had to 
grow into. 

“Look at them apples,” said the big 
boy. It was not that I eared for apples, 
but their fragrance, like passes from a 
fairy’s brush, established for me the piec- 
ture of Rillrall Creek—where we had 
eaten many such apples—the whisking 
perch, the rippling water, the fleck of the 
shadows in the trees. The ground under 
my feet began to slip and slide toward 
Ilenway Wood. 

“OQ God.” I prayed within myself 
“please You try to understand. My 
mother’s not going to.” 

“You carry the can,” said the big boy. 
It was half command, half plea—his way. 

We started off through the meadow- 
grass to Henway Wood. Brad Eldridge, 
the big boy, whistled all the way. I 
whistled as loudly as he. Perhaps I 
expected him te comment upon my pow- 
ers, Finally he did. 

“Don’t bust yourself for nothin’,” he 
said. Than, the younger boy, skittered 
rocks at a chicken-hawk that swooped 
low over the meadow. One of my rocks 
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went farther than any of his. He turned 
pale and threw again, far past my mark. 
The exertion made him wheeze. 

“ You’re a fool,” said Brad. But there 
was a crude tenderness in the words. 
“Look; that’s all the far I can throw.” 
It was a lie, and we knew it. He laughed 
blithely at our accusations. It would 
have worried him had we believed him. 
[ tried another rock myself. 

“There’s no sense in your trying to 
throw as far as Than and me,” he warned 
me—for Than’s sake, I think. “ Your 
collar-bone’s different.” 

“Ts it? Looky-here!” My rock plumped 
into the fence between the wood and the 
pasture, just as Than’s had done. 

“ Anyway, it’s what they say,” insisted 
Brad. It was plain that he was going 
to stand by the theory. 

We reached the fence, rolled over it 
into Henway Wood, and sought the banks 
of the Rillrall. Time flies in a wood 
as you go deeper and deeper into its 
shadows. We got into a part of Henway 
that I didn’t know. I liked to be fright- 
ened as much as the silence and strange- 
ness frightened me. Sometimes we fished. 
Sometimes we fussed. It was always 
about. our respective abilities. 

“T can stump you here,” Brad would 
cry, and execute a war-dance across a 
rotten, shaking log that spanned the 
Rillrall. Than and I would spar for 
first place in accepting the challenge. 

“You daren’t jump to this rock flat- 
footed,” Than would screech. Of course 
we did, splashing the water knee-high 
in our vehemence. It was in this wise, 
with an ecstatic sense of guilt, that I 
frightened back the woman that I had 
to grow into. 

Sometimes we were quieter, and our 
talk turned upon matters of the mind— 
ambitions, dreams, and hopes. 

“Just two more months till Septem- 
ber. Then Shiloh Academy!” Brad 
drew a deep breath. Only he and his 
father and mother knew how hard it had 
been to make it possible for him to say 
that. His freckled face looked older and 
bigger on the instant. His education was 
a tremendous affair with him. 

“My father doesn’t want me to go to 
Shiloh at all,” I said, with fleeting sad- 
ness. I recalled the way things were 
wont to go between my father and me. 
Vou. CXIV.—No. 681 —59 
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“He'll come around, though. Do you 
suppose we'll ever get grown?” Some 
days we seemed to have been wait- 
ing so long. I was thinking altogether 
of Shiloh. 

Brad regarded me for a moment with 
his calm, deep-centred gaze. Then he 
laughed, half shyly, half aggressively. 
“You'll grow into a woman,” he said. 

Protestation seemed futile, but his 
words resolved me then and there to 
take it out on the woman. Pained and 
astonished, she soon gathered her dra- 
peries about her and fled away into the 
dimmest recesses of the future. Rid of 
her, I became intoxicated with a sense 
of freedom. The boys could hardly keep 
up with me, particularly as I began to 
feel antagonistic to them. I wanted to 
get the best of them, especially of Brad. 
With the keen scent of childhood he 
caught my animus presently. Then our 
minds sparred off and challenged each 
other. We tried each other in mental 
tournaments and physical bouts. I gave 
him “phthisis” to spell, and he gave 
back “asafetida.” He asked me if a 
herring and a half cost a cent and a 
half, what would three herrings cost. 
I asked him what was the capital of the 
Argentine Republic. 

Almost always he came out victor in 
the jumps and the races. Finally, how- 
ever, [I saw my opportunity and grasped 
it with both hands. It was the loose- 
hanging end of a _ wild grape- vine. 
“Dare and double dare!” I shouted. 
“Whoever ‘ll take a dare ’ll steal 
black sheep.” I hoped to land on the 
flat rock in the middle of the Rillrall. 
T started to pray that I would land there, 
but as I sailed into the air it came to me 
suddenly that it would not be fair for 
me to try to engage God on my side. 
For Brad would not ask help. He would 
do it by himself or not at all. I did 
land on the flat rock, but it was a fool- 
hardy thing for me to have tried. It was 
more foolhardy for Brad to try it. He 
was a large-boned farmer-boy, spare but 
heavy. Unfortunately the antagonism 
between us had become so pronounced 
for the moment that it dominated reason 
and caution. There was a glint in his 
eyes as he caught the vine. It broke with 
him when he was in mid-air, and he fell 
into the Rillrall with a thump. He was 
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sore in mind and body when he got 
up. All the best suggestions of his 
face—independence, strength, fairness— 
were veiled. 

“Your collar-bone’s different,” I said, 
judicially. How could I know what a 
terrible thing that failure was to him! 

Suddenly he seized a rock from the 
bed of the creek and aimed it at me. I 
had never before seen a boy as angry as 
that. I had never before seen anybody 
as angry as that. 

He did not throw the rock. Instead he 
let it fall nervelessly, and crossed over 
to the grassy bank and fell down and 
sobbed. Than went and knelt beside him, 
silent. I wanted to go and kneel beside 
him, too. But I didn’t go. By and by, 
still without a word, he rose and, fol- 
lowed by Than, went crashing into the 
underbrush with rapid strides. I re- 
mained standing on the rock in the Rill- 
rall. Not for a good deal would I have 
let any one know the sensations within 
me. I erossed over to the bank slowly 
and sat down and despised myself. Then 
I despised Brad. Then I despised Than. 
At the first sharp crisis he had gone over 
to Brad. They had stood together as 
brothers against me, the girl. Through 
the trees my sharpened imagination now 
caught sight of the woman whom I had 
chased away. She seemed to be coming to- 
ward mewith a disgusted look on her face. 
1 got up and started homeward as fast 
as I could go. But she slipped by me, like 
a zephyr among the trees, and got around 
in front of me; and watching her ag- 
grieved back, I forgot to pay heed to my 
footsteps, and pretty soon I was lost. 

Little by little the terror of the forest 
settled upon me. I tried to shake it off. 
Once it came to me that if I did not 
know myself for myself, if I could but 
he of the forest life as the fox-squirrel 
was, as the woodpecker was, I should not 
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be afraid. It grew cool in the forest and 
darker. The white-birch trunks looked 
like ghosts. The willows sighed mourn- 
fully. Once I raised my voice and 
shrieked. When at last I stumbled into 
a part of the wood that I knew, I was 
shivering from head to foot. I was still 
shivering when I reached the house. At 
the door I rushed into my mother’s arms. 

“And I was not even uneasy about 
you,” she cried, with sweet compunction. 
“T supposed that you were with Brad, 
and that he would take care of you.” 

“ Mother,” I said, standing up straight 
to say it and holding back my nervous 
sobs, “it’s not true what you thought 
about boys taking care of girls. He 
went off and left me. I had to find my 
own way out. And I’ve had enough of 
boys. I—” 

“ Now come in and get quiet,” said my 
mother, and added softly, “ Boys do very 
well in their way.” 

Next day, just the same, a boy on a 
haystack whistled in vain for me. 

“One need not go to extremes,” sug- 
gested my mother, noticing my languor 
and unhappiness; “I’d run out into the 
yard and play with him.” 

But I would not go, and for three days 
a great deal of keen, sweet melody whis- 
tled to waste, 

“Did you know,” asked my mother, 
as the whistling began on the fourth 
day, “that Brad Eldridge went back to 
Henway Wood that night and spent the 
whole night looking for you? They told 
him at the kitchen door that you hadn’t 
come in when he came by to inquire.” 

I went over to the window. There was 
a boy’s figure on the haystack by the 
windbreak in the home pasture. He made 
beckoning signs to me, and his whistling 
sounded as high and as true as a flute. 
I slipped out of the house and went over 
the grass to the tune of it. 
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The Intelligence 
BY MAURICE 


II 

GREAT volume might be written 
on the intelligence of plants, even 
as Romanes wrote one on ani- 
mal intelligence. But this sketch has 
no pretension towards becoming a man- 
ual of that kind; and I wish merely 
to eall attention to a few interesting 
little events that happen beside us in 
this world in which we a little too 
vaingloriously think ourselves privileged. 
These events are not selected, but taken, 
hy way of instances, as the random re- 
sult of observations and circumstances. 
I propose, however, in these short notes 
to eoncern myself above all with the 
flower, for it is in the flower that the 
greatest marvels shine forth. I set aside, 
for the moment, the carnivorous flow- 
ers, Droseras, Nepenthes and the rest, 
which approach the animal kingdom and 
would demand a special and expansive 
study, in order to devote myself only to 
the true flower, the flower properly so 
called, which is believed to be motion- 

less, insentient, passive and inanimate. 
To separate facts from theories, let us 
speak of the flower as though it had 
foreseen and conceived in the manner 
of men all that it has realized. We 
shall see later how much we must leave 
to it, how much take away from it. For 
the present, let it take the stage, alone, 
like a splendid princess endowed with rea- 
son and will. There is no denying that 
it appears provided with both; and to de- 
prive it of either we must needs resort to 
very obscure hypotheses. It is there, 
then, motionless on its stalk, sheltering 
in a dazzling tabernacle the reproductive 
organs of the plant. Apparently it has 
but to allow the mysterious union of 
the stamens and the pistil to be accom- 
plished in this tabernacle of love. And 
many flowers do so consent. But to 
many others there is propounded, big 
with awful threats, the normally insoluble 
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problem of cross-fertilization. As the 
result of what numberless and immemo- 
rial experiments did they observe that 
self-fertilization, that is, the fertiliza- 
tion of the stigma by the pollen falling 
from the anthers that surround it in 
the same corolla, rapidly induces the de- 
generation of the species? They have 
observed nothing, we are told, nor profit- 
ed by any experience. The force of 
things quite simply and gradually elim- 
inated the seeds and plants weakened 
by self-fertilization. Soon there sur- 
vived only those with some anomaly, 
such as the exaggerated length of the 
pistil, rendering it inaccessible to the 
anthers, which were thus prevented from 
fertilizing themselves. These exceptions 
alone survived, through a thousand revo- 
lutions; heredity finally determined the 
work of chance; and the normal type 
disappeared. 


We shall see presently what light these 
explanations throw. For the moment, 
let us go out into the garden or the field 
to study more closely two or three curi- 
ous inventions of the genius of the 
flower. And already, without going far 
from the house, we have here, frequent- 
ed by the bees, a sweet-scented cluster 
that is inhabited by a very skilful me- 
chanie. There is no one, even among 
the least countrified, but knows the good 
Sage. It is an unpretending Labiata 
and bears a very modest flower which 
opens violently, like a hungry mouth, 
to snap the rays of the sun in pass- 
ing. For that matter, it presents a 
large number of varieties, not all of 
which—this is a curious detail—have 
adopted or carried to the same pitch 
of perfection the system of fertilizing 
which we are about to examine. But I 
am here concerned only with the most 
common Sage, that which, at this mo- 
ment, as though to celebrate spring’s 
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passage, covers with violet draperies all 
the walls of my terraces of olive. I 
assure you that the great marble pal- 
aces that await the kings were never 
more luxuriously, more happily, more 
fragrantly adorned. One seems to catch 
the very perfumes of the light of the sun 
at its hottest, when noonday strikes. ... 

To come to details, the stigma, or fe- 
male organ, of the flower is contained in 
the upper lip, which forms a sort of 
hood, in which are also the two stamens, 
or male organs. To prevent these from 
fertilizing the stigma which shares the 
same nuptial tent, this stigma is twice 
as long as they, so that they have no 
hope of reaching it. Moreover, in order 
to avoid any accident, the flower has 
made itself proterandrous, that is to 
say, the stamens ripen before the pis- 
til, so that, when the female is fit 
to conceive, the males have already 
disappeared. It is necessary, therefore, 
that an external force should intervene 
to aceomplish the union by carrying a 
foreign pollen to the abandoned stigma. 
A certain number of flowers, the ane- 
mophilous flowers, leave this care to the 
wind, But the Sage—and this is the 
more general case—is entomophilous, 
that is to say, it loves imsects and 
relies upon their collaboration alone. 
For the rest, it is not unaware—for it 
knows many things—that it lives in a 
world where it is best to expect no sym- 
pathy, no charitable aid. It does not 
waste time, therefore, in making useless 
appeals to the courtesy of the bee. The 
bee, like all that struggles against death 
in this world of ours, exists only for 
herself and for her kind and is in no 
way concerned to render a service to 
the flowers that feed her. How shall 
she be obliged, in spite of herself, or at 
least unconsciously, to fulfil her matri- 
monial office? Observe the wonderful 
love-trap contrived by the Sage: at 
the bottom of its tent of purple silk 
it distils a few drops of nectar; this is 
the bait. But, barring the access to the 
sugary field, stand two parallel stalks, 
somewhat similar to the beams of a 
Dutch drawbridge. Right at the top of 
each stalk is a great sack, the anther, 
overflowing with pollen; at the bottom 
two smaller sacks serve as a counter- 
poise. When the bee enters the flower, 
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in order to reach the nectar, she has to 
push the small sacks with her head. The 
two stalks, which turn on an axis, at 
once topple over and the upper anthers 
descend and touch the sides of the 
insect, which they cover with fertilizing 
dust. No sooner has the bee departed 
than the springy pivots fly back and re- 
place the mechanism in its first posi 
tion; and all is ready to repeat the work 
at the next visit. 

However, this is only the first half of 
the play: the sequel is enacted in an 
other scene. In a neighboring flower, 
whose stamens have just withered, there 
enters upon the stage the pistil that 
awaits the pollen. It issues slowly from 
the hood, lengthens out, stoops, curves 
down, becomes forked so as, in its turn, 
to bar the entrance to the tent. On its 
way to the nectar, the head of the bee 
passes freely under the hanging fork, 
which, however, grazes her back and 
sides exactly at the spots touched by the 
stamens. The two-cleft stigma greedily 
absorbs the silvery dust and the impreg- 
nation is accomplished. For the rest, 
it is easy, by introducing a straw or the 
end of a match, to set the apparatus go- 
ing and to take stock of the striking and 
marvellous combination and precision 
of all its movements. 

The varieties of the Sage are very 
many, and I will spare you the enumera- 
tion of the majority of their scientific 
names, which are not always elegant: 
Salvia Pratensis, Officinalis (our Garden 
Sage), Horminum, Horminoides, Glu- 
tinosa, Sclarea, Roemeri, Azurea, Pitch- 
eri, Splendens (the magnificent Sage 
of our baskets) and so on. There is 
not, perhaps, one but has modified some 
detail of the machinery which we have 
just examined. Some—and this, I 
think, is a doubtful improvement—have 
doubled and sometimes trebled the length 
of the pistil, so that it not only emerges 
from the hood, but makes a wide plume- 
like curve in front of the entrance to 
the flower. They thus avoid the just 
possible danger .of the fertilization of 
the stigma by the anthers dwelling in 
the same hood; but, on the other hand, 
it may happen, if the proterandry be not 
strict, that the insect, on leaving the 
flower, deposits on the stigma the pollen 
of the very anthers with which the stig- 
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ma cohabits. Others, in the movement 
of the lever, make the anthers diverge 
farther apart so as to strike the sides 
of the animal with greater precision; 
others, lastly, have not succeeded in ar- 
ranging and adjusting every part of the 
mechanism. I find, for instance, not 
far from my purple Sage, near the well, 
under a cluster of Oleanders, a family 
of white flowers tinted with pale lilac, 
which has no suggestion or trace of a 
lever. The stamens and the stigma are 
heaped up promiscuously in the middle 
of the corolla. All seems left to chance 
and disorganized. I have no doubt that 
it would be possible, for any one bringing 
together the different varieties of this 
Labiata, to reconstruct the whole his- 
tory, to follow all the stages of the in- 
vention, from the primitive disorder of 
the white Sage under my eyes to the latest 
improvements of the Salvia Pratensis, 
What conclusion are we to draw? Is 
the system still in the experimental 
stage among the aromatic tribe? Has 
it not yet left the period of models and 
‘trial trips,” as in the case of the 
Archimedean screw in the Medick 
family? Has the excellence of the 
automatic lever not yet been unani- 
mously admitted? Can it be, then, 
that everything is not unchangeable 
and preestablished; and are they still 
discussing and experimenting in this 
world which we believe to be fatally, 
organically regular ? 


Be this as it may, the flower of most 
varieties of the Sage presents an elegant 
solution of the great problem of cross- 
fertilization. But, even as, among men, 
a new invention is at once taken up, 
simplified, improved by a host of small 
indefatigable seekers, so, in the world 
of what we may call mechanical flowers, 
the patent of the Sage has been turned 
over and in many details strangely per- 
fected. A pretty general Scrophularinea, 
the Common Lousewort (Pedicularis Syl- 
vatica), or Red Rattle, which you must 
surely have noticed in the shady parts of 
small woods and heaths, has introduced 
some extremely ingenious modifications. 
The shape of the corolla is almost the 
same as of that of the Sage; the stigma 
and the two anthers are all three con- 
tained in the upper hood. Only the lit- 
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tle moist tip of the pistil protrudes from 
the hood, while the anthers remain 
strictly captive. In this silky taber- 
nacle, therefore, the organs of the two 
sexes are very close together and even 
in immediate contact; nevertheless, 
thanks to an enactment quite different 
from that of the Sage, self-fertilization 
is absolutely impossible. The anthers, 
in fact, form two sacks full of powder; 
each of the sacks has only one opening 
and they are juxtaposed in such a way 
that the openings coincide and mutually 
close each other. They are forcibly kept 
inside the hood, on their curved, springy 
stalks, by a sort of teeth. The bee or 
humblebee that enters the flower to sip 
its nectar necessarily pushes these teeth 
aside; and the sacks are no sooner set 
free than they fly up, are flung outside 
and alight upon the back of the insect. 

3ut the genius and foresight of the 
flower go farther than this. As Her- 
mann Miiller, who was the first to make 
a complete study of the wonderful mech- 
anism of the Lousewort, observes (I am 
quoting from a summary): 


“Tf the stamens struck the insect 
while preserving their relative positions, 
not a grain of pollen would leave them, 
because their orifices reciprocally close 
each other. But a contrivance which is 
as simple as it is ingenious overcomes 
the difficulty. The lower lip of the co- 
rolla, instead of being syrhmetrical and 
horizontal, is irregular and slanting, so 
that one side of it is higher by a few 
millimetres than the other. The humble- 
bee resting upon it must herself neces- 
sarily stand in a sloping position. The 
result is that her head strikes first one 
and then the other of the projections of 
the corella. Therefore the releasing of 
the stamens also takes place successively ; 
and, one after the other, their orifices, 
now freed, strike the insect and sprinkle 
it with fertilizing dust. 

“When the humblebee next passes to 
another flower, she inevitably fertilizes it, 
because—and I have purposely omitted 
this detail—what she meets first of all, 
when thrusting her head into the en- 
trance to the corolla, is the stigma, which 
grazes her just at the spot where she is 
about, the moment after, to be struck 
by the stamens, the exact spot where sh 
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has already been touched by the stamens 
of the flower which she has last left.” 


These instances might be multiplied 
indefinitely ; every flower has its idea, its 
system, its acquired experience which it 
turns to advantage. When we examine 
closely their little inventions, their di- 
verse methods, we are reminded of those 
enthralling exhibitions of machine-tools, 
of machines for making machinery, in 
which the mechanical genius of man re- 
veals all its resources. But our me- 
chanical genius dates from yesterday, 
whereas floral mechanism has been at 
work for thousands of years. When the 
flowers made their appearance upon our 
earth, there were no models around them 
which they could imitate; they had to 
derive everything from within them- 
selves. At the period when we had not 
gone beyond the club, the bow and the 
flail; in the comparatively recent days 
when we conceived the spinning-wheel, 
the pulley, the tackle, the ram; at the 
time—it was last year, so to speak— 
when our masterpieces were the cata- 
pult, the clock and the weaving-loom, 
the Sage had contrived the beams and 
counterweights of its lever of precision, 
and the Lousewort its sacks closed up as 
though for a scientific experiment, the 
successive releasing of its springs and 
the combination of its inclined planes. 
Who, say a hundred years ago, dreamt 
of the properties of the screw which the 
Maple and the Lime-tree have been turn- 
ing to account ever since the birth of the 
trees? When shall we succeed in building 
a parachute or a flying-machine as rigid, 
as light, as subtle and as safe as that of 
the Dandelion? When shall we discover 
the secret of cutting in so frail a fabric 
as the silk of the petals a spring as 
powerful as that which projects into 
space the golden pollen of the Spanish 
Broom ? As for the Momordica or 
Squirting Cucumber, whose name I men- 
tioned at the beginning of this little 
study, who shall tell us the mystery of 
its miraculous strength? Do you know 
the Momordica? It is a humble Cucur- 
bitacea, fairly common along the Medi- 
terranean coast. Its prickly fruit, which 
resembles a small cucumber, is endowed 
with inexplicable vitality and energy. 
You have but to touch it, at the moment 


of its maturity, and it suddenly quits 
its peduncle by means of a convulsive 
contraction and shoots through the 
hole produced by the wrench, mingled 
with numerous seeds, a mucilaginous 
stream of such wonderful intensity that 
it carries the seed to four or five yards’ 
distance from the natal plant. The 
action is as extraordinary, in proportion, 
as though we were to succeed in empty- 
ing ourselves with a single spasmodic 
movement and in precipitating all our 
organs, our viscera, and our blood to a 
distance of half a mile from our skin 
and skeleton. 

For the rest, a large number of seeds 
have ballastic methods and employ 
sources of energy that are more or less 
unknown to us. Remember, for instance, 
the explosions of the Colza and the 
Heath. But one of the great masters of 
vegetable artillery is the Spurge. The 
Spurge is an Euphorbiacea of our climes, 
a tall and fairly ornamental “ weed,” 
which often exceeds the height of man. 
I have a branch of Spurge at this mo 
ment on my table, steeped in a glass of 
water. It has trifid, greenish berries, 
which contain the seeds. From time to 
time, one of these berries bursts noisily; 
and the seeds, gifted with a prodigious 
initial velocity, strike the furniture and 
the walls on every side. If one of them 
hits your face, you feel as though you 
had been stung by an insect, so extraor 
dinary is the penetrating force of these 
tiny seeds, each no larger than a pin’s 
head. Examine the berry, look for the 
springs that give it life: you shall not 
find the secret of this foree, which is 
as invisible as that of our nerves. 

The Spanish Broom (Spartium Jun- 
ceum) has not only pods, but flowers 
fitted with springs. You may have re- 
marked the wonderful plant. It is the 
proudest representative of this powerful 
family of the Brooms. Greedy of life, 
poor, sober, robust, refusing no soil, no 
trial, it forms along the paths and in the 
mountains of the South huge tufted 
balls, sometimes three yards high, which, 
between May and June, are covered with 
a magnificent bloom of pure gold, whose 
perfumes, mingled with those of its ha- 
bitual neighbor, the Honeysuckle, spread 
under the fury of a fierce sun delights 
that are not to be described save by evok- 
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ing celestial dews, Elysian springs, cool 
streams and starry transparencies in the 
hollow of azure grottos. ... 

The flower of this Broom, like that of 
all the papilionaceous Leguminosae, re- 
sembles the flowers of the Peas of our 
gardens; and its lower petals, shaped like 
the beak of a galley, contain hermetic 
ally the stamens and the pistil. So long 
as it is not ripe, the bee that explores it 
finds it impenetrable. But, as soon as 
the moment of maturity arrives for the 
captive bride and grooms, the beak 
bends under the weight of the insect 
that rests upon it, the golden chamber 
bursts, hurling with violence and afar, 
over the visitor, over the flowers around, 
a cloud of luminous powder, which a 
broad petal, shaped like a penthouse, 
casts down upon the stigma that is to 
be impregnated. 


As I have said, one could prolong in- 
definitely the list of the ingenious 
ventions of the flowers. I refer those 
who might wish to study these problems 
thoroughly to the works of Christian 
Konrad Sprengel, who was the first, in 
1793, in his curious book, Das entdeckte 
Geheimniss der Natur im Bau 
der Befruchtung der Blumen, to analyze 
the functions of the different organs in 
the Orchids; next, to the books of Charles 
Darwin, Dr. Hermann Miiller of Lipp- 
stadt, Hildebrand, Delpino the Italian, 
Sir William Hooker, Robert Brown and 
many others. 

We shall find the most perfect and the 
most harmonious manifestations of vege- 
table intelligence among the Orchids. 
In these writhing and eccentric flowers, 
the genius of the plant touches its ex- 
treme point and, with an unusual fire, 
pierces the wall that separates the two 
kingdoms. For the rest, this name of 
Orchid must not be allowed to mislead 
us or make us believe that we have to do 
here only with rare and precious flowers, 
with those hothouse queens which seem to 
demand the care of the goldsmith rather 


in- 


und in 


than the gardener. Our native wild 
flora, which comprises all our modest 
‘ ” 

weeds,” numbers more than twenty- 


five species of Orchids, ineluding just 
the most ingenious and complicated. It 
is these which Charles Darwin studied 


in his book, On the various Contrivances 
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Orchids fertilized by In 
secls, which is the wonderful history of 
the most heroic efforts of the soul of the 


are 


flower. It is out of the question that I 
should summarize here, in a few lines, 
that abundant and fairylike biography. 


Nevertheless, since we are on the subject 
of the intelligence of flowers, it is neces 
that 
methods 


we should give some idea of 
and the mental habits of 
that one which excels all the others in 
the art of compelling the bee or the but 
terfly to do exactly what it wishes, in the 
prescribed form and time. 


sary 
the 


It is not easy to explain without fig 
ures the extraordinarily complex mechan- 
ism of the Orchid, Nevertheless, I will 
try to give a sufficient idea of it with the 
aid of less approximate com- 
parisons while avoiding as far as pos- 
sible the use of technical terms such as 


more or 


retinaculum, labellum, rostetlum and so 
forth, which evoke no precise image in the 
minds of persons unfamiliar with botany. 

Let us take one of the most widely 
distributed Orchids in our regions, the 
Orchis Maculata, for instance, or rather, 
because it is a little larger and therefore 
more easily observed, the Orchis Lati- 
folia, the Marsh Orchid, commonly 
known as the Meadow Rocket. It is a 
perennial plant, which attains a height 
of an inch or more. It is fairly common 
in the woods and the damp meadows and 
bears a thyrse of little pink flowers which 
blossom in May and June. 

The typical flower of our Orchids re- 
presents pretty closely the fantastic and 
yawning mouth of a Chinese dragon. 
The lower lip, which is very long and 
which hangs in the form of a jagged or 
dentate apron, serves as a landing-place 
for the insect. The upper lip rounds 
into a sort of hood, which shelters the 
essential organs; while, at the back of 
the flower, beside the peduncle, there 
falls a kind of spur or long, pointed 
horn, which contains the nectar. In most 
flowers, the stigma, or female organ, is a 
more or less viscid little tuft which, at 
the end of a frail stalk, patiently awaits 
the coming of the pollen. In the Or- 
chid, this traditional imstallation has be- 
come irrecognizable. At the back of the 
mouth, in the place occupied in the 
throat by the uvula, closely 


are two 
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welded stigmas, above which rises a third 
stigma modified into an extraordinary 
organ. At its top, it carries a sort of lit- 
tle pouch, or, more correctly, a sort of 
stoup, which is called the rostellum. 
This stoup is full of a viscid fluid in 
which soak two tiny balls, whence issue 
two short stalks laden at their upper ex- 
tremity with a packet of grains of pollen 
carefully tied up. 

Let us now see what happens when an 
insect enters the flower. She lands on 
the lower lip, outspread to receive her, 
and, attracted by the scent of the nectar, 
seeks to reach the horn that contains it, 
right at the back. But the passage is 
purposely very narrow; and the insect’s 
head, as she advances, necessarily strikes 
the stoup. The latter, mindful of the 
least shock, is at once ruptured along a 
convenient line and lays bare the two lit- 
tle balls steeped in the viscid fluid. 
These, coming into immediate contact 
with the visitor’s skull, fasten to it and 
become firmly stuck to it, so that, when 
the insect leaves the flower, she carries 
them away and, with them, the two 
stalks which rise from them and which 
end in the packets of tied-up pollen. We 
therefore have the insect capped with two 
straight, bottle-shaped horns. The un- 
conscious artisan of a difficult work now 
visits a neighboring flower. If her horns 
remained stiff, they would simply strike 
with their pollen masses the other pollen 
masses soaking in the vigilant stoup and 
no event would spring from the pollen 
mingling with pollen. But here the gen- 
jus, the experience and the foresight of 
the Orchid become apparent. The Orchid 
has minutely calculated the time needed 
for the insect to suck the nectar and 
repair to the next flower and has as- 
certained that this requires, on an aver- 
age, thirty seconds. We have seen that 
the packets of pollen are carried on two 
short stalks inserted into the viscid balls. 
Now at the point of insertion there is, 
under either stalk, a small membranous 
disk, whose only function is, at the 
end of thirty seconds, to contract and 
throw forward the stalks, so that they 
bend and describe an arch of ninety de- 
This is the result of a new cal- 
culation, not of time on this occasion, 
but of space. The two horns of. pollen 
that cap the nuptial messenger are now 


grees. 


. 





horizontal and point in front of her head, 
so that, when she enters the next flower, 
they will just strike the two welded 
stigmas over which hangs the stoup. 

This is not all and the genius of the 
Orchid has not yet exhausted all its fore- 
sight. The stigma which receives the 
blow of the packet is coated with a viscid 
substance. If this substance were as 
powerfully adhesive as that contained in 
the stoup, the pollen-masses, after their 
stalks were broken, would be caught in 
it and remain fixed to it whole; and 
their destiny would be ended: This 
must not be; it is important that the 
chances of the pollen should not be 
exhausted at a single venture, but rather 
that they should be multiplied to the 
greatest possible extent. The flower that 
counts the seconds and measures the 
lines is a chemist to boot and distils 
two sorts of gums: one extremely cling- 
ing and hardening as soon as it touches 
the air, to glue the pollen-horns to the 
insect’s head; the other greatly lenified 
for the work of the stigma. This latter 
is just prehensile enough slightly to un- 
fasten or loosen the tenuous and elastic 
threads with which the grains of. pollen 
are tied up. Some of these grains stick 
to it, but the pollinie mass is not de- 
stroyed; and, when the insect visits other 
flowers, she continues her fertilizing la- 
bors almost indefinitely. 

Have I expounded the whole miracle? 
No; I have still to call attention to 
many a neglected detail: among others, 
to the movement of the little stoup, 
which, after its membrane has been rup- 
tured to unmask the viscid balls, im- 
mediately lifts up its lip in order to keep 
in good condition, in the sticky liquid, 
the packet of pollen which the insect 
may not have carried off. We must 
also note the very curiously combined 
divergence of the pollinie stalks on the 
head of the insect, as well as certain 
chemical precautions common to all 
plants; for the experiments made quite 
recently by M. Gaston Bonnier seem to 
prove that every flower, in order«to 
preserve its species intact, secretes poi- 
sons that destroy or sterilize any for- 
eign pollens. This is about all that 
we see; but here, as in all things, the 
real, the great miracle begins where our 
power of vision ends. 
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The Eleventh Hour 


BY PERCEI 


‘On no allowed 


1 Callao,’ 


through palms, 


condition is extradition 


his 
and from his deep 
failed 
> he could see every ship 


tiles of villa gleamed 


red 


veranda, where there never 
a grateful shadow 
that shallow anchorag 
the 
to do with the world, 
but 


as a matter of formality 


caine up to the 


They were not many; town of In 


little 


coastwise 


hambane has 


and the mail-boat came 


once a fortnight 


Its 


one, 


for every 
his 


Katirs 


coming marked a festival 
intendente in 
the 


bananas 


swarthy 
white linen gold 
that lived the 
Down they would troop to the boats, and 


from the 
and lace, to 
under inshore. 
pres¢ ntly the decks under the long awn 
would be thronged with them, and 
the shrill of their travelled 


the blue stillness of the bay to where he 


ings 
voices over 
would sit watching alone. 

tall the early 
loosely knit, and stooping in 
His head bald and 
white; the vivacity of the face, the sharp 
the 
slippery strength in the expression and 
kind of 
his attitude. 
He was elephantine and Puck-like at the 
same time. 


Ile was a man, in 
of life, 


shoulde rs. 


ripe- 
hess 
the was 


ness of features, and something of 


glance were at variance with a 
large clumsiness in every 
In Inhambane he was held in 
high respect, for he had more money than 
any of the Portuguese officers had dream- 
ed of, and a waif word that had drifted 
in from the outside world as to how he 
got it impaired that respect not at all. 
There would be smiles, sometimes, as 
they passed his veranda on their way 
the He had 
such smiles, and the thumb jerked over 
shoulder that pointed him out, and he 


down to mail-boat. seen 


knew exactly what was being said. 
“He could be arrested as soon as he 


set foot on her deck,” one was explaining 


English 
So he stays ashore.” 


to another. “An 

England, they hold. 
He knew it as though he had heard the 

voice so carefully lowered, with the scru- 
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steamer is 


‘AL GIBBON 


pulous courtesy of the evil-speaker; but 
The 


with 


he gave no outward sign of trouble. 
empty body, 
effect, had 


manent habitation on his lips, and this 


a smile, its 
its purpose or per 
would seem to retain and fix 
effort. 


it times he 
Be yond 
Pas 


to Beira or 


just a tremor of 


that he 


vith 


acknowledged no wounds. 


from Durban 


sengers going 


farther sometimes snatched an hour 


little, glowing Inhambane, and 


had a 


and 


ashore in 
his 
Ile 


but he 


these way of walking past 
at him furtively. 
was the local object of 
that. 


callous, 


house looking 
interest ° 
One 


indurated to 


bear even might have 


thought him his 


hame, as he sat there in the cool, his big 


head propped on one hand, smiling in 
effigy. The 
off the curious; they malice of 
hostile None the effort 
with which he drove himself to this per 


restless and alert, drove 
had the 


kn W of 


eves, 


f ree, 


odieal abasement. as a 


for 


salutary thing, as 


some expiation the sin which had 
heen too easy. 

Thus he 
the 


framed in 


sat, one still, fiery afternoon, 


when newly mail-boat 
the blue of the har- 
bor, and the beach that girt it was like a 
golden About the flanks of the 
steamer the boats and canoes hung lik 
i litter of young at the teat, and he could 
the traffie 


accommodation 


come was 


radiant 


W ire, 


=00 that flowed up and down 
the ladder. The 
of the folk that eluttered her decks were 
silvered as reached him over the 
He marked it all with 
a passive interest that was not quite idle, 
for he He saw that 
some were coming ashore; they put off as 

the rattled and 
them was a white parasol. A 
in his cheek flickered as he look 

There had 


woman in Inhambane for years, and he 


voices 


they 
gleaming water. 


noted each incident. 


soon as anchor down, 
among 
muscle 
ed up. not been a_ whit 
made as if to reach the field-glasses that 
But he let them lie; 


doubt they would soon be 


were near. without 


walking past 
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him, and the parasol would screen the 
glances of some miss who would talk 
about him afterwards. Ile could get a 
good look at her then. 

The steamers waste as little time as 
may be at Inhambane; three hours suf- 
fice them, as a rule. This one managed it 
n even less. She crawled over the shal- 
lows to the anchorage at two in the after- 
noon, interrupting every siesta in the 
local government; and at a few minutes 
past four her ar chor was up and she was 
teaming for the sea. She moved out 


f 


among the vociferous boats majes- 


tically; floated slowly past the dumb fort, 
found the unmarked channel, and woke 

full speed as she pointed her nose east 
and hurried to be clear of the shoals that 
complicate the mouth of the harbor be- 
fore darkness should wipe out the steer- 
ing beacons. From his veranda he watch- 
d her to the palm-clad point, and then 
sat back wondering, for he had not seen 
the white parasol go aboard again. Usu- 
ally the steamer’s departure unlatched a 
kind of embarrassment that kept him to 
his house so long as she remained. He 
did not so much mind their staring at 
him there; he was entrenched, as it were, 
and fortified by possessions which they 
could easily envy. But he did not care 
to meet English folk on the streets; he 
feared that an instinct to cringe or run 
might get the better of him. His was 
no pedestal of shame to flaumt a daring 
hardihood upon. This time, however, he 
showed none of his wonted alacrity to 
quit his place on the veranda, beside the 
tall French windows of the great salon 
that was dimly to be seen within. The 
thought of the white parasol stayed him, 
and he lingered in the attitude of thought. 

The cool of evening was giving place 
to the chill of night, and a wind rustled 
in the feathery palm-tops, when at last 
he heard approaching footsteps. The 
white parasol was nearing his door; with 
ts bearer walked a tall man in white. 
There were lights in the salon by now; 
they shone out brightly, reflected from 
black parquet and smooth walls, and 
made a radiance in the gloom of the 
garden. Into this walked the newcomers, 
and their faces were illuminated by it, 
so that the man on the veranda could see 
them and scan them while he was himself 
no more than a pale silhouette. 
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The tall man stepped forward, lifting 
his hat, peering towards the figure that 
rose from the deep chair to meet him. 

“Mr. Dunbar?” he said, tentatively. 

“That is my name,” answered the 
other. He was looking towards the girl 
where she stood prodding the earth with 
the point of her parasol, and noting that 
she did not stare at him. 

“We are in a difficulty,” said the tall 
man. His voice had the flueney of one 
accustomed to asking favors. “ We are 
passengers from the mail-boat that came 
to-day, and, somehow, we have been left 
behind.” He laughed gently and depr 
catingly. “We can’t speak Portuguese, 
and it seems that you are the only 
English-speaking person here.” 

Dunbar nodded. “ That is so,” he said 
‘You had better come inside.” 

He stood apart to let them pass, and th 
tall man turned to the girl. She hesi 
tated; there was a palpable unwilling 
ness in her; but after a moment or two 
she walked up the steps and entered. Dun 
bar gave her a chair, and she sat down 
frigidly, and so remained, her eyes on th: 
floor. The grandeurs of the room, s» 
strangely placed at the last vedette of civ 
ilization, won no glance from her. Dun 
bar looked at her for a moment, and thx 
curve of his lips was deepened as_ he 
turned again to her companion. 

That gentleman drew up a chair for 
himself, and hitched it along till he faced 
his host at close quarters. He was pleas 
antly blond, with a neat mustache and 
a slightly indeterminate chin, and he had 
a confidential manner. His attitude, as 
he leaned forward, suggested a business 
interview, but his manner was otherwise 
spacious, even grandiose. 

“My name,” he said, “is Martyn. 
With a ‘vy,’ you know. I haven’t a card 
with me; didn’t expect to pay ealls, you 
know. I’m—er—in the army.” 

“What army?” asked Dunbar, gravely. 

“Oh, I’m an Englishman, of course,” 
replied the other, unmoved. “I mention 
the matter as a sort of reference. This 
lady is Miss Ryan. We came ashore to- 
gether, and it’s chiefly on her account 
that I have insisted—that is to say, that 
I’ve ventured to trouble you.” 

He paused, but the girl sat silent, her 
eyes fixed on the floor. She was not 
frowning: there was hostility, proudest 
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humiliation, grudged defeat, and bitter 
defiance expressed in every line of her 
tigure, but her face spoke it only in a 
mute immobility, that woodenness and 
dollishness which denote the woman at 
bay. Dunbar looked long at her, and 
his was the habit of assessing accesso- 
ries. He saw the pallor of the young 
face, the tight mouth, the set jaw, and 
with them he noted, with a leap of the 
pulses, the infantile curve of the neck 
and the soft wave of the hair where it 
swept back from the ears. 

He turned to Martyn. “You have 
some suggestion to make?” he asked. 

Martyn shrugged his shoulders, smil- 
ing. 

“We are in a very awkward position,” 
he said, easily. “These boats really 
serve next to no purpose at all. No 
whistle or anything to give warning that 
she means to cut and run. I faney I 
shall make it hot for somebody as soon 
as I get within touch of the telegraph- 
wire again. You see,” he went on, and 
this time he sank his voice and puckered 
his face to the authentie pitch of can- 
dor—* you see, it’s distinctly unpleasant 
for Miss Ryan.” 

“TI'm.” Dunbar glanced at the girl 
in time to catch her little start. Martyn 
saw it too, and continued. 

“ Actually compromising,” he said. 

Dunbar rose to his feet and walked a 
few paces up and down the polished floor. 
Martyn sat back, bland and complacent, 
yet watching him warily. His eyes were 
bright with something like anticipation. 

“You had better have some dinner 
now,” said Dunbar at last. “We can 
talk then, since nothing can be done to- 
night. I suppose you know you're prac- 
tically marooned till the next steamer 


comes ¢ 


There’s no telegraph here, and 
no railway. You know that?” 

“Worse luck,” assented Martyn, glan- 
cing at the girl to see that she had heard. 

“Then if Miss Ryan will let me ring 
for one of the women she can go and 
prepare for dinner,” said Dunbar. He 
addressed Martyn, not the girl. 

“T don’t want dinner.” The girl 
spoke for the first time. She too ad- 
dressed Martyn only. 

Dunbar stood back, and saw perplexity 
and not a little irritation replace the 
suavity of Mr. Martyn. 


“Really,” said that gentleman, “I 
don’t see why you should refuse. We 
must have something to eat, and since 
Mr. Dunbar is good enough to receive 
us 


“ 


” 


Perhaps,” said Dunbar, _ steadily, 
“Miss Ryan would like to dine alone. 
That can easily be arranged.” 

She raised her head at this, and gave 
him back look for look. 


“1 will change my mind 


she said. 
“If you will send the maid to me 

He hastened to ring. “Tm afraid 
there are only Kafir women,” he said. 
“Tnhambane boasts no others. But per- 
haps they will serve.” 

She gave him half a bow, and followed 
the stout negress who appeared at the 
door. His eyes went with her, and the 
swing of her skirt, as she turned aside 
again, made an immediate appeal to his 
memories and emotions 

As the door closed behind her, Martyn 
gave a deep sigh of relief and turned to 
Dunbar again. 

“ Queer creatures, women,” he said, as 
he dropped to a seat. “T’ve had to do 
with a good many in my time. A chap 
does in the army, you know.” 

“Does he?” said Dunbar. “How do 
you know he does?’ 

Martyn laughed. He could laugh very 
readily. One less adroit than Dunbar in 
sounding expression for the thought be- 
neath might have regarded his easy 
laughter as the index of a light heart 
and an unsuspicious mind. He kept his 
quick eye on the younger one till the 
laughter ceased. 

“ Oh, come now,” said Martyn. “ That’s 
not fair. Wish I had a ecard with me. 
I know all this looks beastly funny. But 
about that girl. She’s compromised, of 
course, and I dare say she’s realized it, 
and that’s what has put her temper out 
of joint. She—she actually has a notion 
that I lost the way and missed the 
steamer on purpose.” 

“So you were her guide, eh?” asked 
Dunbar. He was standing gauntly be 
fore the other, looking down at him, with 
hands clasped behind his back. 

“That was the idea,” Martyn admit- 
ted. He became even more confidential. 
“But I say, old chap, I hope you don’t 
mind my depending on you to see us 
through? I can repair the matter of the 
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compromising, you know. Ive already 
spoken to her about that. But we came 
ashore with just what we had in our 
pocke ts, and 

Dunbar silenced him with a hand-wave. 
“Do you mean to tell me,” he demanded, 
slowly, “that you’ve actually told her 
she was in danger of slander, and have 
offered to protect her by marriage ¢” 

“On my honor, | have,” affirmed Mar- 
tvn. tHe had mistaken the purport of 
the question. “ You can ask her, if you 
doubt me. It’s the least I could do. One 
must run straight.” 

“Must one?’ There was the chill of 
hammered metal in the tone. “Well, 
vou’d like a wash before dinner, no doubt. 
Clean hands are a comfort, aren’t they? 
Let me show you a room.” 

Dunbar’s own preparations were quick, 
for he was back in the sa/on ten minutes 
afterwards. THlere, standing at the win- 
dow, he waited, looking out at the whis- 
pering darkness with a certain expect 
uney, till Miss Ryan entered. He turned 
and brought her a chair. 

She did not sit down, but stood with 
her hand resting on its high back, as 
though to make it a rampart between 
them. 

“Mr. Dunbar,” she said, breathlessly. 

‘T am at your service,” he answered. 

Iler stolid enmity had given place to 
trepidation. She eyed him nervously. 

‘1 wanted to tell you,” she said, speak- 
ing as though with diftieulty, “that I 
know all about you. Everything—I know 
everything.” 

She broke off and waited for his ri- 
poste. He only bowed. 

“My father,” she went on, “was one 
of—one of your 

He helped her out. “One of my vie- 
tims?” he suggested, gently. The spasm 
of effort reinforced the habit of his com- 


posure. “Tam sorry,” he said. 
“When the Emancipator broke,” she 
went on, “and you ran away” —the 


steady gaze of his eyes wavered an in- 
stant, and she saw it—“ yes, ran away 
with the money, my father was made pen- 
niless. TI could never tell you with what 
an energy of loathing and contempt I 
think of you.” 

“There is no need,” he answered. “TI 
know already.” 

She shook her head impatiently. “ You 
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ean’t know. But now that I have told 
you, as clearly as I can, you ean decide 


whether you will help me or not. For I 
am in such need of help that I will ae 
cept it even of you. I daren’t refuse it, 
and—and—you owe me something.” 

It was his turn to shake his head. 
“That must stand he answered. “I 
will help you apart from that, or not at 


all. You are right when you say you 
need help.” 

She had some answer to make, but at 
that moment Martyn entered, spruce and 
pleasant, and they went to dinner. 

Dunbar gave his arm to the girl, 
and she took it; both saw Martyn’s eye 
brows rise. 

“Well, old chap,” said Martyn, when 
they were seated in the punka cooled 
dining-room, that was separated from the 
veranda only by sereens of bamboo, “ have 
you decided what you’re going to do 
with us?” 

‘I have an idea,” replied Dunbar, 
“that you won’t require my hospitality, 
after all. It’s just possible that the mail- 
boat did not get clear of the mouth be- 
fore dark.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Mar 
tyn. “She’s eating up the miles between 
here and Beira by now.” 

Dunbar turned to the girl. “ Ther 
are no buoys, you know, and no lights,” 
he explained. “ And if she didn’t suc 
ceed in getting out before sundown she 
wouldn’t take any risks. There are miles 
of sand-banks between here and the sea, 
and she’d simply anchor till daylight. 
So there’s just a bare chance that she 
may be there now.” 

“ Rot!” said Martyn. “It’s a thousand 
to one against it. And, anyhow, it’s 
twenty miles off. How the deuce are 
you going to get to her by sunrise, even 
if she is there? She left early, too, on 
purpose to get out. So there’s nothing 
in that, anyhow.” 

Dunbar heard him out with a deadly 
patience. “ Indeed!” he said, and turned 
again to the girl, who was waiting with 
both hands elutching the table. 

“ There is a launch,” he said, “ a steam- 
launch of sorts, the property of the Por- 


tugee who draws pay as harbor-master, or 


port-captain, or something. I can get 
that, but—well, it burns wood.” 
“ What does that matter?” she asked. 
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‘T’ve used her before,” he explained. 
“She will carry fuel enough to take us 
the but 
shall have to sail back, 
here till 


‘an squ itter 


patel Mc 


down to bar, if your ship isn’t 


nere we and we 


sha’n’t be to-morrow afternoon 


St 


along fairly well under 


er 


toile 


am. but she sails like a raft.” 


ak 4 
‘ 


Chat settles it, then,” said Martyn, 
, sharply. “You can’t drift about all 
gnt 
“When can we start?” asked the girl 
As soon as we have eaten our dinner,” 
. ered Dunbar. ‘You must make as 


ada meal as you know,” 
Martyn from h 


knees and flung it on the table. His fac 


you can, 


picked the serviette 


flushed, and he spoke angrily. 
‘Now, look here,” he said, “ there’s no 
ise talking, because I won't have it. M 
Ryan is responsible to me, in a way. I’ve 
} t to put her straight with th vorld, 
dso when I say that I won’t allow her 


chasing that damned steamboat lik 
s there’s got to be an end of the mat 
tel Dunbar, you've 

lhe 
him with a white and angry face. 

‘I shall be when you are i 
said to Dunbar, and walked forth. 


Dunbar went on with his meal. 


got to drop it.” 


girl rose in her seat and looked 


ready 


tvn glared at him, and curious creases 
came out on the fall of his chin, as 
though his mouth were made up to 


blubber. 

“Tlave some more Burgundy,” 

der man at last. “ You’ve mad 

Mr. Martyn. 
about it any more.” 

“Look here,” said Martyn. “ Who are 
you to interfere like this? Which of us 
has got to marry that girl—you or |?” 

“Neither of us,” the other. 
“Tm already, and you—” he 
barked a short laugh. “ Where are you 

- going to sleep to-night?” he demanded. 

“What do you mean?” 

Dunbar leaned back in his chair, and 
looked him up and down. 

: “You want it plainer than that, eh? 
Well, listen to this. I don’t like you at 
all, and since you have insulted my guest, 
insulted your host, and finished 
dinner, I mean to be rid of you. I sup- 
pose you have something nasty to say as 


said the 


] a mis 


You'd better not talk 


take, 


answered 
married 


your 




















: a last word? Well, leave it unsaid. Leave 
j it unsaid, my man, or I'll have you 
flogged. That’s all. You can go now.” 
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“Ft aay.” 
Don’t 
If vou’re so set on 


said Martyn, standing up; “I 
like that, old 
this boating trip, I 
we'll have to come, but—” 


re pli d 


say. take it man. 


suppose 


Dunbar, 
Now, 


x? " 99 
rou needn't come, 


rising. “ You can’t come, anyhow. 
it with you.” 

A minute afterwards Martyn was gone. 
The re 


ott 


of moon 
at last poled 
Over 
wood was stacked high, and 
and Dunbar 


I'wo silent natives attend 


Was a slender crescent 


when the launch 


iff th hy 


was 
ach and steam turned on. 
woller the 
the gir] 

dow ot it. 
ed to the 

rd Sat the 


shipped as 


sat im the 


engine, and on the fagots fo 
who was 
Dunbar 


scrap-heap of an engine 


stout negress 


chaperon., ster red, 


little 


and as the 


broke into its measured thud and whee 
the shot out and headed down for the 
point. The launch had seen much better 


was stolen from the booms 
man-of-war at Zanzibar, but she 
fair 
fort, the loopholed church 
,and the 


ould still plug her nose along at a 
gait, and thie 
of Inhamban« 


tower of the lazar 


ouse slid past in good time. The native 


stoker 
of the door, cast striking 
relief like toads, 
overhead a wonder of white stars stood in 
a dome of velvet. 

For half an 
that of the 
water as it 


and engineer squatted in the glow 


furnace into 


against it great and 


hour there was no sound 


but and the wash of 


Crigeine 
raced aft to the white ribbon 


of the wake, sav 


when, at short inter 
vals, the furnace door clanged open and 
a billet or two of wood crashed into the 
fire. At such times the glow would light 


en to a hot glare, and in it the girl, sit 
beside him, 


Dunbar. He 


resting 


ting silent took oeceasion to 
was le ining back, 
the tiller, his big 


an expression to 


glance at 
his 


face upturned. It 


along 
had 


something so still, so 


arm 


make her wonder 
acquiesce nt ot any fate, sO pe aceful., rov- 
erned th strength of the features. 
When the furnace was opened again it 
still and felt a need of 


trivial speech to parry the sombre asso- 


keen 


was there, she 
ciation of the vast night, the dark water, 
and this monstrous and wonderful man. 
“So this 
Inhambane,” she said, tentatively. 
He nodded. “ Yes,” he said, “ the only 


now. I had a yacht 


is the only steam-vessel in 


one here onee, a 


beauty. She could have taken you round 
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to Beira and beaten the mail-boat by a 
day. But I had to get rid of her.” 

* Way?” she asked. 

He turned to look at her. “She was 
a British ship,” he said. “ My captain 
meeived the idea of arresting me on 
board ef her.” 

The silence fell again, till she broke it. 

‘I shouldn’t like to think you were 


happy,” she said, wistfully. 

Ile smiled, but the smile was not of 
ridicule or amusement. It was not even 
bitter 


“No,” he answered at last. “ That 
would be too much. I have still my sense 
of shame.” 

They spoke no more then, till, when 
the hours had lengthened to four, the 
launch crawled over a shoal and rounded 
a spit. 

“There’s your mail-boat,” he said, 
pointing. 

A light was hanging over the water, a 
couple of miles away, and the lean moon 
just sufficed to make visible the bulk of 
the steamer. Dunbar thrust the tiller 
over, and they headed down to it. 

The girl caught his arm. “ Mr. Dun- 
bar.” she said, and almost choked on the 
words—“ Mr. Dunbar, the mail-boat’s a 


British ship, too.” 
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“Well?” He was smiling again, and 
the smile was now no shell of laughter. 

“Tad you not better—” she began, but 
he stayed her. 

“We shall be fellow passengers for a 
day or two,” he said. “ Um going home. 
I’ve had enough of it. Do you remember 
I wouldn’t let you claim an obligation / 
That was because I am going to face my 
obligations in the mass. I think I was 
meant for something better than a thief 
in hiding.” 

They clucked and wheezed down to the 
steamer, and their line was caught and 
made fast. A parley resulted in the low 
ering of the accommodation ladder, and 
Dunbar followed Miss Ryan to the deck. 

The captain was there and he greeted 
the girl warmly. 

“You’re in luck, Miss Ryan,” he was 
saying. “I'd have tried a rocket or two, 
if I’d had any, to let the town know we 
were still here. Lord sakes! who’s this?” 

“T’m Henry Dunbar, captain,” was the 
answer. “ Will you give me a free pas 
sage to British territory ?” 

The captain bit his cigar in two in 
sheer astonishment. 

“You bet your last cent I will,” he 
answered with emphasis. “I'd sail you 
to Newgate with pleasure.” 


Asleep 


BY HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 


| PASSED as one in dream along 
The lovely ways of Earth; 
I listened to the hermit’s song, 
I saw frail April’s birth; 
| watched the miracle of snow, 
And autumn’s glory flame and fade, 
And rivers flow. 
I felt the great Sea’s stir and call, 


The silence by 


the mountain made:— 


Heard, saw and felt it all! 
Yet what it meant I never knew 


Till I met you. 
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BY MARY 
EEP within the 

Fluted softly 
Oh, 


Song 
COLES 
wo vl 


-then 
the haunting sounds 


CARRING TON 


a bird 
was gone 


I heard! 


- Winding of an elfin horn 


Or a merry satyr 


Surely there a 


piping eager 


dryad 


weleome to the morn? 


started, 


Fair as may-buds dipped in dew! 
Had we not unkindly parted 


I had 


sweet, 


thought 
Tell me, 


45u, te 
2a x 
a 
f, ‘ 


no tangible beginnings. Endings 

there may be, which you can put your 
finger on, and say, Here the man ceased 
to breathe; or, Here the thing was no 
longer done. But is death the close of life ? 
Religion says it is not. Is the prevalence 
of bad taste the end of art? History 
would not seem to think so. In either life 
| or art, except at the divine source of both, 

there 


rs Art as in Life, there are apparently 





is no creation; there is only re- 

creation. Or, we may reverse the para- 

e dox and say there are no fathers, there 
are only forefathers. As for art alone 

there is no such thing as positive orig- 

inality in it, there is only comparative 

ol originality. You can never say this or 
that manner, or method, or achievement, 
is quite original. You can only say it 

is rather original, or pretty original. It 
germinates simultaneously in many wide- 

ly separated minds, it matures and decays 

in the same way over the same range. 

But when you fancy it has wholly dis- 

, 4 appeared it is really awaiting regenera- 
tion, renaseence, resurrection. The good 
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kinds in it can never perish; only the 
fashions, the affectations, the caprices are 
perishable; and even these have their 


palingenesis, and reappear age after age. 
The patient reader of the Easy Chair 
will bear it witness that it does not often 


abound in sayings so Orphiec as these, 
which have been suggested to it by a pas- 
sage in the life of Tolstoy by Paul 


sirukoff. Nothing could well be flatter 
or tamer than that work; in the self- 
abnegation of the author it is of much 
the moral quality of the sheet on which 
the events of the kinematograph play; 
but it leaves you with the 
whether that is not, after all, the very 
best ground on which the history and 
personality of a great man can be project- 
ed. For such a purpose you do not so 
much want a medium as a blank space, 
and this is what Tolstoy’s authorized 
biographer supplies. He has had all the 
material which Tolstoy could give him, 
and he offers the texture of a perfectly 
subordinate mind, as the surface on which 
the materials may arrange themselves. 


question 
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3ut possibly this is the biographer’s 
humble triumph, or his subtle triumph, 
and is the fashion he chooses of showing 
himself an artist. We will not be sure, 
and we will not go further in our in- 
quiry, for this is not to be a review of 
the book, but only a means of asking the 
reader’s interest in a single fact of far 
the most impressive literary career of our 
time, or, for the matter of that, any time. 
To our mind, Tolstoy is without a rival 
in the whole history of the art of fiction, 
or rather without an equal; rivals enough 
he certainly has, but they are defeated 
rivals. He dwarfs them to the dimensions 
of artifice which it takes when it is con- 
fronted with nature. He alone and for 
the first time since fable began to moralize 
the human story seems to have set frank- 
ly and directly about his work. As he 
has said, he made Truth his hero, and he 
has had no aim but to find out the truth, 
and let his reader see it as clearly as he 
did. Yet this unequalled artist, this 
wonderful creator, this unrivalled orig- 
inal, owns himself a follower of another 
master, especially in that power of real- 
izing war to the most unwarlike reader, 
so that it seems as if no one had honestly 
written of battles before. 

“ As to Stendhal,” Tolstoy says, “TI will 
speak of him only as the author of the 
Chartreuse de Parme and Rouge et Noir. 
These are two great, inimitable works 
of art. I am, more than any one else, 
indebted for much to Stendhal. He 
taught me to understand war. Read once 
more—Chartreuse de Parme—his account 
of the battle of Waterloo. Who before 
him had deseribed war—+. e., as it is in 
reality? Do you remember Fabricius 
crossing the battle-field, and § understand- 
ing nothing,’ and how the hussars threw 
him with ease over the back of his horse, 
his splendid general’s horse? ... Soon 
afterward in the Crimea I easily verified 
all this with my own eyes. I repeat, all 
I know about war I learned first of all 
from Stendhal.” 

If this magnificently generous tribute 
to an elder author shall do no more than 
send the reader of Tolstoy’s page to 
Stendhal’s, it will do enough, for it will 
renew for him the great joy which the 
later master gave him. The Chartreuse 
de Parme is of something like the noble 
physical proportions of War and Peace, 
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while it reveals something like the vast 
political and spiritual grasp of that 
matchless study of mankind, something 
like its astounding insight into the mo- 
tives and the intentions of men. Of 
course it halts immeasurably behind it in 
the moral, or if the reader is not tired 
of that poor shabby, lying word, the un 
moral treatment of persons and events. 
It cannot be said of the Chartreuse d 
Parme, as it can be said of War and 
Peace, that the most innocent mind can 
receive no stain from the knowledge of 
good and evil in which it abounds, and 
the difference is probably that quality of 
originality which Tolstoy adds to th 
lesson of his master. 

Sut leaving this aside, is it to be sup 
posed that Stendhal was the first to dé 
pict war truthfully ? Tolstoy, who ought 
to know, seems to think that he was. But 
probably if literature could be thorough] 
searched there would be found long and 
often before Stendhal, true pictures of 
war, if not in fiction, verse, or prose, then 
in memoirs, letters, local histories, such 
sources as fiction, often unknowingly, 
draws its inspirations, or gets its sug 
gestions from. But even in fiction it is 
probable that there was some obscure au 
thor, long since read and forgotten, whon 
Stendhal consciously imitated as Tolsto, 
consciously imitated Stendhal. The arts 
borrow from one another, and it might 
have been from the study of some of 
those horrible old pictures of medieval 
warfare that Stendhal conceived the no- 
tion of painting war as it really was. 
Those who saw the awful canvases of 
Verestchagin, portraying in our time th: 
cruel and hideous disaster of war, saw 
the transliteration of Tolstoy’s batt 
pieces, and had a proof of how the arts 
borrow from one another. 

The subjective experience of the reader 
who takes up the master of a greater 
master is sometimes very curious, and in 
reading Chartreuse de Parme we were 
ourselves bewildered with the sense of 
knowing it already, which must have been 
a remote effect of earlier intimacy with 
War and Peace. It might be said that 
Tolstoy had not imitated Stendhal, but 
as a modern Italian dramatist has said 
of his study of Goldoni, he had learned 


from Stendhal how to imitate nature, 


imitate reality. The worst thing is, th 
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only bad thing is, when one author learns 
from another, how to imitate unnature, 
how to imitate unreality. But for good 

for evil it is impossible that artists 
hould not imitate one another, so long 
: one is born earlier and another later. 
\s far as this goes, there is no such thing 

originality in art. From Cimabue 
nd Giotto we have Botticelli, from Mino 

1 Fiesole we have Donatello, from Gio- 

nni Bellini we have Titian, Tintoretto, 
Paolo Veronese, and so on, all meas 
irably, none entirely, like his master. 
It is so in the literary arts, as, for in 
tance, Dryden—Pope, Cowper—Words- 

rth, Keats — Tennyson, Goldsmith 
Irving, George Eliot — Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Zola Mr. George Moore, Miss 
Edgeworth—Miss Austen, Sterne—Heine. 
There is oceasionally an author so over 
vhelmingly himself, after a certain time 
if being some one else, that he cannot 
be imitated except for a very short time 
ind in a very few things, and it would 
not be easy to couple with another name 
the name of Shakespeare, or Dickens, or 
Thackeray. But probably no authors have 

» widely affected or infected authorship 
these. 

[It does not follow that the earlier au- 
thor is greater than the later. In his 
hattle- pieces Tolstoy is immeasurably 
greater than Stendhal. Once, in coming 
to a volume of Pushkin’s short stories, we 
had a teasing sense of familiarity in them, 
a tormenting sense of been-there-before, 
such as one sometimes has when con- 
fronted with a new scene or action. 
Presently we were aware of Tourguénief, 
and we realized that Tourguénief had 
learned from Pushkin how to imitate 
nature; but he had carried the art so far 
beyond the art of his master that Push- 
kin seemed the disciple and Tourguénief 
the preceptor. The work appeared a 
weak reflex of a stronger work, but the 
reflex was from a light that had followed, 
not preceded. In eternity, Swedenborg 
teaches, there is no such thing as time 
and space, and in the immortality of art 
there would seem to be at least no such 
thing as time, neither first nor last ex- 
cept in excellence. 

Of course what the later artist does is 
to add his temperament to the example of 
the earlier, and if he is the greater per- 
sonality, to become the original when 
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he finds himself. There is in every 
considerable author the instinct, more 
or less latent, more or less patent, of what 
we must call originality till there is some 
other word which will better define our 
meaning. The very fact that each is drawn 
through this instinct to one master rath- 
er than another is proof of originality. 
The overpowering love of doing a thing 
is a sort of proof of the power to do it; 
not infallible proof, but proof such as 
shakes the presumption against it. With 
this love of doing a thing must come the 
love of doing it in a certain way—a way 
that has delighted the lover more than 
any other in the whole wide world of 
doing. It would be impossible for him 
even to try doing it in any other; he must 
liken himself in his endeavor to that mas- 
ter who did that thing in that way. This 
universe is a universe of similarities as 
well as differences: 


Du gleichst dem Geist dem du begreiffst. 


You cannot help being like and wishing 
to be like the spirit which you so pas- 
sionately, so perfectly divine. There 
seems an understanding between the two, 
and in the mystie eternity of art, where 
there is no time, the apprentice imagines 
that the master is as privy to the under- 
standing as he. It is an emulation in 
which they strive together for the in- 
terpretation of the truth which has come 
to both. The first did not invent that 
truth, the last did not purloin it, did not 
even borrow it. They are contemporaries 
in its possession. This, at least, is what 
the last says to himself of the matter, but 
whether the first would say so, if he had 
his say, is not so clear. He might have 
his hesitations in owning their contempo- 
raneity, just as sometimes the last has his 
hesitations in owning their similarity. 
Not all disciples have had Tolstoy’s 
noble bravery in proclaiming the name 
of their prophet. Perhaps Tolstoy him- 
self would not have done it in the hour 
of his discipleship. When he had gone 
far beyond Stendhal it was easier to 
say that Stendhal had taught him how 
to be true about war than it would have 
been when he was studying the truth 
in him. Very likely it will always be so, 
and we cannot expect the poet who is 
getting together the materials of his laurel 
crown to acknowledge that he plucked the 
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The thing 
is not so simple; and yet, would not it be 


leaves from this or that bush. 


well for every author who has reasonable 
expectations of immortality to leave a 
sealed confession, to be read, say, with 
his will, when the people come back from 
his funeral, where it shall be owned be- 
fore his family and friends, if not the 
world, that up to a certain moment he 
tried as hard as he could to write like 
this master or that; and that all along 
in his career he was in the habit of 
snatching a phrase here, a turn there, 
that seemed fortunate, and weaving it 
into the web of his work long after the 
material and texture had become effective- 
ly his own? It would be better for the 
peace of his soul if he could make this 
confession, and it would immeasurably 
help the contention that in art there is 
no such thing as originality to become 
the general recognition of the fact. 

After all, what we want is not original- 
ity but excellence. To better your in- 
struction is the highest achievement of 
which you are capable. It was long the 
superstition of us poor Americans that 
sometime we were to be called to the in- 
vention of new forms of art, if not of 
some art wholly unimagined before the 
discovery of our hemisphere. This was 
expected of us as well as expected by us, 
and we believed that we owed it to our- 
selves and the rest of the world to fulfil 
the supposed purposes of the deity with 
But when we worked out 
of the ethics in which our intellects were 
swaddled into esthetic freedom, and be- 
gan to walk on our own feet, it was by 
holding on to the knees and arms of the 
parent race. If we had any distinct wish 
in the matter, it was to better our English 
instruction, to refine upon it, to outdo 
the most delicate and exquisite effects of 


regard to us. 


the ancestfal art. All the ignorance of 
our vast, vacant world could not avail 
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to render us original, or even aboriginal 
When Walt Whitman first cropped th 
prairie mind and offered mankind his 
Leaves of Grass in the long windrows 
into which the hay was tedded, it did 
seem to the inner and outer expectation 
that at last here was something doing 
Here, apparently, was a poet who wa 

bettering no man’s instruction, who wa 

richly beginning master, and not poor! 

beginning prentice, like the other hands 
in the shop. But if any worshipping 
critic had turned to his Bible half as 
often as the good Walt Whitman himsel! 
must have done, he would have found 
the Psalmist of the King James versio1 
writing a good deal like Walt Whitma: 
at his best. Of course the subjects wer 
different. The American poet celebrated 
Man and adored himself ; the Hebre\ 
poet celebrated God and deplored him 
self. But there are some passages in thi 
Song of Solomon which recall passages in 
Leaves of Grass, and there are passag: 

in the beautiful rhythms of the imagina 
tive books of the Old Testament, that ar 
apparently reminiscent of the writers’ 
acquaintance with the Long Island Bard 
Of course this is an illusion to which th: 
dweller in the timeless regions of art i 
subject, and we have been careful to say 
apparently reminiscent. The prophet 

were really as anterior to the poet as 
Babylon on the Pharpar was anterior t 
Babylon on the Great South Bay. Th: 
effect is such as bewitches the read 

with a sense of Tolstoy in Stendhal, o1 
Tourguénief in Pushkin. But we do not 
say that you feel as if the Psalmist and 
the Proverbial Philosopher were imitating 
the Long Island Bard. That would b 
going too far. It would be going too fa 
even to say that the Long Island Bard 
had . bettered his instruction from them 
What is certain is that he like every 
other master had his instruction. 























who 


‘wit 
natural. 
Dryd n 


st udy ing 


OPE’S succession to Dryden, 
p made such a_ point of 
writing,” was lineal and 
He 


was a boy of twelve when 
died, but that, 
with a priest in London, 
faith debarred him from the school 
Protestant youth, he had 


Will’s ( ‘offee-House 


befor while 


since his re lig 
1OUSs 
privileges of 


sometimes crept int 


to get a glimpse of the older poet, who 
was also much the greater poet—espe- 
cially in his later career, after he had 


turned from his French models to Shake 

and to Nature for his inspiration. 
pupil so far outdid the master in 
behind 


emotion. 


spear 
The 
wit and out 


The 


-writing as to leave 
natural 
secret of his domination of the first half 
of the eighteenth century was his super- 
ficial didacticism, 


of sight every 


exquisitely adapted to 
poignantly satirical, but 
as deftly disposed as the turns of a lady’s 
fan or the steps of a minuet. 


a polished age, 


Johnson’s didacticism, which gave hin 
an equal dominion over the second half 
of the century, was of another sort—dis 


tinctly original as well as more serious and 
The ore of Shaftesbury’s 
losophy Was necessary to Pope’s shining 
coins of wisdom, but Johnson 
nobody, at least from no 
temporary, while others—even so eminent 
Joshua Reynolds—wer 
confessed debtors. He 
to the age; courtliness 
to him—he put on a 
attending the 
edy; 


since re, phi- 
borrowed 
irom con- 
man as his 
conce ssions 
not difficult 
coat when 
his trag- 
and pomp was only too easy. He 
was deeply religious, but no Pharisee, 
shown by his tolerance of mirth- 
making and by his friendships with 
Savage and Beauclere. He had a large 
heart, as expansive as his vocabulary; 
large graciousness, if few graces; was a 
lover of ceremony, and doubtless 
interrupted the “exercises of the 
Still, we wonder how in the 
circles of the metropolis he 
retained to the end of his 


made 
was 

scarlet 

performance of 


as is 


never 
fan.” 
literary 
secured and 
life the un- 








disputed position of dictator. Certainly 


vers important concessions must hav 


been made by the to him; and quite 
as certainly these 
if not radical 
not im the heart 


age 
imply a considerable, 
change in the mind, if 
, of polite London. 


The demand for didacticism is what 
mainly fixes our attention in this whole 
eighteenth - ex ntury comedy, in which 


elements are so 
commingled. In the 


contradictory strangely 
history of the pre- 


ceding 


century our wonder has _ not 
ceased that the Commonwealth could 
have been established befor we are 


equally surprised to see it so and 
abolished. But that 
the Commonwealth possible 
which appears recurrently in the 
woof of English 
deeper than Puritanism or 


still 


public thought, 


easily 
utterly which mad 
something 
whok 
and which is 
Non-conform 
of the 


history, 


ism remained th« leaven 
beneath 


peaceful settle- 


working 
fram d for 


every 


compromise 


ment. If we define this tenacious ek 
ment in political terms, as most often 
its repre sentatives were wont to define 
it, forthwith it is seen to be first of all 
religious. The ghosts of Knox and 
Cromwell and Bunyan and Milton would 


have risen out of the dust of any great 
conflict in the centuries after them, and 
to every ere after them came the 
“Serious Call,” which had its first ut- 
terance ages ago in the voice of John 
the Baptist. 

But in the eighteenth century ther 
was no dust-raising conflict; one blast 
from any really prophetic trumpet would 
have crumbled the whole dainty and 


fantastic fabric. Deism was fashionable, 
and in such a 
moralist was in demand; 
middle of the century the 
more positive didactician than Pope 
been. This they got: in 
lently weak preceptor. 

same time gained in him a violently 
weak critic. He everything be 

fore him without smashing any precious 


the conventional 
and in the 
town wanted 
had 
Johnson a vik 
Literature at the 


St ciety 


swept 
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traditional furniture. He suited all 
classes. No Non-conformist could com- 
plain of a man who opened his most 
important undertakings with prayer, and 
who had no hesitation in branding the 
sceptical Bolingbroke as a “ scoundrel ”; 
and his persistent Toryism endeared him 
to courtiers and conservatives. In the 
assemblies of the “ Blue-stockings ” he 
reigned supreme. 

Johnson’s most characteristic essays 
were published in the Rambler, which he 
started in 1750 and concluded in 1752. 
It was published twice a week, and all 
but four or five of the numbers were 
written by Johnson. Samuel Richard- 
son, the novelist, was one of the outside 
contributors; the others were women. 
The collection of these essays in six vol- 
umes passed through twelve editions in 
London alone, and was considered by 
the author’s admirers superior to any- 
thing in periodical literature, the more 
judicious of them with evident reluctance 
excepting some numbers of the Spectator! 
Johnson himself, more generous as well 
as juster, said, “ Whoever wishes to at- 
tain an English style, familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, 
must give his days and nights to the 
volumes of Addison.” 

The industrious Doctor was at the 
same time engaged upon his English 
Dictionary, the exactions of which led 
to the abrupt termination of the Ram- 
hler, but he found time for occasional 
contributions in the same didactie vein 
in the Adventurer, established by his 
friend and imitator Dr. John Hawkes- 
worth, assisted by Richard Bathurst, a 
physician, whom Johnson most dearly 
loved, and Dr. Joseph Warton. The 
essays in the Rambler, and the Dictionary, 
which was completed in 1755, fully es- 
tablished Johnson’s reputation. As pre- 
ceptor and critic he met the exacting but 
superficial and limited needs of his own 
time, though he met those of no later 
generation. He had no profound com- 
prehension of life or of literature, but 
within his limitations his logical analysis 
was accurate and his apprehension quick 
and vivid. Without charm, sententious 
beyond any other writer, he had a grave 
felicity of expression. He and the ver- 
satile Garrick, the vagabond Goldsmith, 
and the polite Chesterfield were charac- 
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teristic types, any one of which would 
have made the fortunes of a novel. As 
depicted in Boswell’s pages, they are more 
interesting than the persons in any society 
fiction of Fielding or Richardson. His 
levees in which, from two o’clock in the 
afternoon—in his later years his usual 
hour of rising—until four, he was in 
the habit of receiving his intimate ac- 
quaintances and such unknown scrib- 
blers as chose to call upon him, would 
have furnished Smollett with material, 
of another kind, but as interesting as 
that he obtained from association with 
his companions of the Fleet. But, while 
in many ways appealing to humorous 
sensibility, Johnson was not a successful 
humorist even in his more leisurely days 
when, in 1758, he started the Jdler, hav- 
ing in view essays in a lighter vein. 
IIe was assisted in this undertaking by 
contributions from Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Bennet Langton. 

Johnson had thought of devoting his 
riper years to a periodical which should 
be called the Bibliothéque, and be main- 
ly a review of contemporary Continental 
literature. The project was abandoned, 
but it is interesting as a reversion to 
the earliest type of the English literary 
periodical toward the end of the seven 
teenth century—literary in the biblio 
graphical sense and intended only for 
the learned. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century this type had come 
to have a popular development. The 
Museum was a literary magazine as well 
as a review. The Monthly Review, 
started by Ralph Griffiths in 1749, was 
the first to assume the distinctly modern 
style of such publications, and endured 
for nearly a century. It represented 
Whiggism and Non-conformism. The 
Tory and Church interest established its 
rival, the Critical Review, which was 
edited by Smollett,the novelist, supported 
by Johnson, and by Robertson, the histo- 
rian. Toward the end of the century these 
reviews increased in number, and, what- 
ever partisan or religious interests they 
stood for, were always the dependencies 
of their publishers, tenders to their busi- 
ness. The first critical periodical of a 
high order, independent of the pub- 
lisher, was the Edinburgh Review, es- 
tablished in 1802 by Sydney Smith, Jef- 
frey, Scott, and Brougham. Scott, seven 
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Murray to 


vears later, persuaded John 


establish its rival Tory competitor, the 
London Quart rly Review. 
Returning to the preceding 


find Dr. Johnson as clos« ly as- 


half-cen- 
tury, we 
ociated with the Literary Magazine dur- 


ing the two years before he started th 
Idler as he had been at the beginning 


f his career with the Gentleman’s Maga- 
ne, His learned this 
new periodical, which had more affilia- 
tion with the review than with the pop- 


| his 


contributions to 


ar monthly, were better suited to 


inments than would have been th 
work ealeulated to give distinction t 
his projected Bibliothéque. After his 


written in 1759. he did no im- 
original work. 


Passelas, 
His pension of 
three hundred pounds, granted the next 
vear by the new King, George III., re- 
duced to his native and 
thereafter he was known mainly by his 
which brilliant 
than his writing and showed a better art. 


portant 


him indolence, 


conversation, was more 
During Johnson’s life, which ended in 


1784, no popular monthly 
periodical of the type established by Cav 


in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 


there was 
excepting 
its suecessful imitator and rival, th 
London Magazine. Each of these 
greatly improved by the eager competi- 


was 


Cave was driven to 
the verge of illustrated journalism, re- 
the novel attraction of en- 
The Scot’s Magazine, the first 
published in Scotland, is worthy of hon- 
orable mention—the length of its career, 
from 1739 to 1817—really to 1826 through 
its continuation as the Edinburgh Maga- 
zine—demonstrating its stable worth. 
The periodical held its field 
through the entire century of which it 
was eminently characteristic. We have 
mentioned only a few periodicals of this 
class, but there were many others: the 
Connoisseur, to which the poet Cowpe r 
was a contributor; Fielding’s Champion 
and Covent Garden Journal; the World— 


“ 


tion between them. 


sorting to 
gravings. 


essay 


written by gentlemen for gentlemen ”— 
edited by Edward Moore, who had for his 


contributors such “gentlemen writers” 
as Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, and 


Soame Jenyns; the Bee and the Citizen 
of the World, by Oliver Goldsmith; the 
Edinburgh Mirror and its successor the 
Lounger, both of which were distinguish- 
ed by the 


humorous contributions of 
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Mackenzie—besides scores of less 
important publications. 


Henry 


this 
class were usually started and owned by 
individuals. This had been the case sine 
Defoe issued his Review. 
would be 


As we have seen, periodicals of 


Often a news 


paper temporarily set up, as 
Wilkes’s North Briton was, to plead 
some special cause, serving the same 
purpose as the old pamphlet. The pub 


lishing enterprise, as distinct from the 
trade of bookselling, was yet in its in 
fancy, and the joint interest of author 
and publisher, now so commonly availed 
of, had not reached such a 
would lead to its just appreciation by 


either party. What seems equally strange 


footing as 


to us is that these essay periodicals, made 
thus dependent upon individual author- 
ship, should have sought so sedulously 
the their 
But the anonymity seems to have helped 
rather than hindered their 
the public, as was the case 
the Waverley Novels. It is significant 
that thus early in the history of period 


to conceal names of authors. 
with 


with 


success 


later 


ical literature the thing written rather 
than the name of the writer gave as 
surance of worth. 

The fiction of the time was but the 
reflection and expansion of the moral 
essay. Richardson was as didactic as 
Johnson, and even longer-winded. His 


softer senti- 
ment than was germane to the period, 
which degenerated into the mock- 
sentiment of Sterne. It was in both 
something quite different from the nat- 
ural feeling Addison’s 
Steele’s which, 
as exhibited by Richardson, was exasper- 
ating to Fielding, who deliberately set 
himself to the truthful portrayal of hu 
man nature, but whose realism was shal 
lowly pessimistic. At the end of the 
century, the Irish tales of Maria Edge- 
worth presented living men and women, 
and, but for her obviously didactic pur- 
pose, might be regarded as anticipations 
of Jane Austen’s novels in the very next 
the first examples in fiction of 
a crisp and wholly natural realism. Han 
nah More was more of a pre 
ceptor than a novelist—but were 
two of her, one 


epistolary fiction showed a 


and 


shown in and 


essays—something, too, 


ck cade 


religious 
there 
the young woman who 
moved as a delighted listener in the 
irele of Johnson and Garrick, and who 
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wrote plays; the other, the mature Han- 
nah, who had come to believe that play- 
itself morally reprehensible, 
who wrote didactic poetry and tracts and 


going 


was 


stories that sermons, and who, un- 


like Miss 


version.” 


were 


“ 


Edgeworth, believed in con- 


This of Hannah More’s, 
that there is such a thing as a change of 
heart, and that it is something worthy 
of all effort to bring about in humankind, 
leads us back to what we were saying 
about that leaven which in every age is 
working in English thought and feeling. 
The world of fashion is naturally ritual- 
istic, and the leaven we refer to had lit- 
tle chance of effectively working beneath 
the formalism of eighteenth-century so- 


persuasion 


ciety, but it was working in a little circle 
at Oxford, before the middle of the cen- 
tury, as it had for a long time 
among the unpolite multitude, preparing 
the way for preachers like Whitefield and 
John Wesley, though the latter had a 
native dread of non-conformity. With 
this religious movement we have nothing 


been 


to do here, save as it was a radical re- 
action against the formal ethics of the 
polite world which constituted the frame- 
work of its literature, its histories, and 
its philosophy. Our concern is with that 
form of the reactionary movement which 
affected literature. 

Since Milton there had been no develop- 
ment of the highest order of imaginative 
prose or poetry. The tides of human feel- 
ing regulated by common 
which eschewed romance and mysticism. 
Even fiction did not venture to transcend 
the facts and circumstances of the actual 
contemporary life. Some critics, like the 


were sense, 


Warton brothers, Joseph and Thomas, 
protested against the generally con- 
ceded supremacy of Pope as a_ poet, 
showed leanings toward Spenser, and 


were inclined to the spirit of medievalism, 
as Horace Walpole was to its form. Thom- 


son, Gray, Collins, Shenstone, Young, 
Beattie, and Goldsmith yielded to the 
charm of Nature. Burns, in his sur- 


prising lyrics, uttered a spontaneous and 


half-wild note of revolt against every- 
thing artificial and conventional. Then, 
through the elemental tempest of the 


French Revolution, we are launched into 
«the nineteenth century—into the restless 
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currents of a new spirit of life and 


literature. 


We have seen how directly associated 
with periodical literature all the most 
characteristic writers—even the novelists 
—were in the eighteenth century. It is 
significant, therefore, that fiction was so 
wholly excluded from serial publications. 
The essay periodical was, of course, too 
limited in its compass to make room for 
the instalments of a _ novel. 
The magazines and reviews, while they 
sought to furnish entertainment to their 
readers, seem to have regarded fiction 
as too frivolous to blend harmoniously 
with their graver contents. The novels, 


successive 


perhaps, were too prolix—if we may 
judge from the length of Sir Charles 
Grandison—even to serve as feuilletons 


for the newspapers. We know of but one 
instance of a novel of this period pub- 
lished originally in serial form—that of 
Smollett’s Sir Lancelot Greaves, which 
appeared in the British Magazine in 
1760. The novelists, in their attempt: to 
make their stories as matter of fact as 
possible, seem to have been conciliating 
an obstinate moral antagonism to fiction. 

Searecely any of the important poems 
of the century appeared in periodicals, 
notwithstanding the prizes offered by 
Cave. Perhaps the inferior quality of 
the poems thus published served as a 
deterrent to the better class of writers, 
who preferred the dignity of book pub 
lication. Gray, who had worked several 
years upon his “ Elegy,” upon its comple- 
tion (the knowledge of which was com- 
mitted to Horace Walpole, who was too 
much of a gossip to keep the secret) 
was asked by an editor to contribute 
it to his magazine, but he refused, and 
hurried forward its publication in a 
sixpenny booklet, though afterwards he 
allowed it to appear in three 
magazines. 

The new literature due to the revival 
of Romanticism . belongs, in its full 
emergence, to the nineteenth century, but 
it was foreshadowed in much of the best 
poetry of the eighteenth. In _ prose- 
especially in fiction—the line between the 
two centuries is quite sharply defined. 
Tt is a long stride from Walpole to 
Seott, from Mrs. Radcliffe’s Mysteries 
of Udolpho to the novels of Jane Austen. 
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a big 


carried more plumes than a new he 


She says only moneyed 
nd you ve got 
bank at 
do with 


maveri 
Cheyenne than 
You and her ‘d m: 
ouple—her in that hat, 
ground ‘n a tarpoleon, and 
valler Angoria chaps.” 
‘I’m afraid any 
camery in 


look a 

the eye with such a un 

ifraid glare ain’t fer me,” 
after a 


said Billy 
glance at the picture of the 
geable beauty. “ Be- 
have made a solemn 
to espouse any 
widder has 
i hankerin’ fer ostrich 
plumes. Me and _ ostrich 
plumes sure has a feud on. 
I have the feelin’ to 
vard a ostrich plume as 
self-respectin’ bull ’d 
have fer a_ calf-wras’ler 
who worked round the 
brandin’-fire in a red un- 
dershirt. It ostrich 
plumes that furrered this 
brow with ruts 
o disappointment until it 
like the old Oregon 
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looks 
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course an 


started it, of 
Arizony girl 
had all the cow- 
punchers in the cactus belt 
competin’ fer her hand. I 
was one of the candidates, 
4 and events proved I was 
the foolest of the lot. I 
don’t know but the girl 
might ’a’ taken one of us, 
fer there was some 
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Lohengrin of the Sage-brush 


BY 


CHAPMAN 


ookin’ boys as ever jingled spurs, but the 


knell rung, as fur as we was con 


erned, when she went back East to take 
music lessons She come back with new 
ideals and a new way of doin’ her hair, did 
Allie her name bein’ Alice—and the change 
vorried her paw and ma\ them ownin’ the 
big Neckyoke anch. Iler pa talked to 
ne about it one day when we is Tikin the 
Neckyoke e’ral. 

** Allie used to let her hair fly down hei 
back real sensible,” he says, ‘but now she 
rolls it up along her forehead till it looks 
like a row o° tumbleweeds along a_ line 
fence. And the noo music she’s brung home 
is sure goin’ to drive me to campin’ in the 
chaparral. She used to sing Bury Me 
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Not on the Lone Prairee.” but now she 
sings a lot o’ stuff f'm grand op'ry, and she 
gits huify when I call it the kyotes’ chorus. 
I don't sabe what's come over her.’ 

*T hope Allie picks out a husband who 
has the right sort of musical taste, to say 
nothin’ of erect. ideas about hair-dressin’,’ 
said |, as a sort of feeler 

“*So you're another fool cow-puncher as 
thinks he'd like to marry Allie, are you? 
said the old man, givin” me a quick look. 
I thought all the boys, f'm Cactus to Kyote, 
had proposed and took their medicine long 


wo She's in the front reom a-practicin’ 
the pianner now, so lope right along and 
speak ver piece but be keerful not to git 
your spurs tangled in them new curtain 
hangin’s she’s brung back f'm Boston.’ 


“Well, [ lit out fer the house, feelin’ 
about as easy in speerit as a Mexican sheep 
herder goin’ to buy supplies in a cow 
town But I needn't have felt so palpitatin’, 
is Allie had no intention of roughenin’ up 
my feelin’s in the matter She was prac 
ticin’ with one hand, kinder strokin’ the 
pianner keys up and down like they was 
the spinal column of a sick kitten, and she 
never let up when T was throwin’ my loop 
I don’t remember what I said, ner does it 
matter a hull let, though I kep’ a-thinkin’, 
while mv voice was goin’ on, that I oughter 
waited till I eould have proposed on hoss- 
back Somehow a man o’ mv build don't 
look very imposin’ unless his knees are 
claspin’ the ribs of a hoss 

‘Why. Billy’ says Allie, while her hand 
kep’ a-gallopin’ up and down them keys till 
| thought I'd vo plum cross-eved lookin’ at 
it, ‘I never thought you regarded me as 
anvthin’ but a sister.’ 

And now right here let me tell you boys 
in this bunk-house that there’s nary frost 
that ‘ll nip the bud o’ hope like that word 
sister When I heard it I felt my heart 
drop into one boot, and T had to shift to 
the other foot to keep f'm crushin’ the 
flutterin’ thing But I stood there like a 
tenderfoot in a stage hold-up. while she went 
through me like a road-agent and robbed 
me 0’ all my golden dreams. 

“*T like you, and I like all the rest o’ the 
bovs round here,’ she went on, sweepin’ her 
hand f’m the squealiest noite at one end of 
the pianner to the growliest one at the other 
end. ‘The trouble is there is no romance 
in your compositions. The man who wins 
me must come like another Lohengrin.’ 

“*Who is this Lohengrin—some Wild 
West show bronco-buster?’? I asked. ‘I'll 
agree to ride any hoss straight up that 
makes him pull leather.’ 

“She didn’t answer, but turned round and 
punched the pianner a few times with both 
hands, and then sang some song about 
‘ Farewell. farewell, my tru-u-usty swa-a-an,’ 
after which she told me how this here 
Lohengrin broke a swan to harness, and used 
to ride around behind it reseuin’ fair maid- 
ens who was in distress. 

** Well, I ean’t see that vou are any 
maiden in distress,’ said I, ‘ you a-ownin’ a 








good share of the Neckyoke in your own 
name, And there ain’t any swans in 
Arizony; but if you have got to have some 
thin’ of the sort, I'll see that you git some 
kind of a bird, if | have to tar and feather 
my old bronk.’ 

*But Allie only laughed one o'° them 
ripplin’ laughs that I couldn't tell from a 
trill on the pianner, and I backed out and 
jumped on my hoss and rode away, leavin 
the old man grinnin’ at me through the 
eral bars like an ape. 

‘LT hit the trail hard, beeause IT was 
possessed by an idee that was simply spurrin 
me crool. I rode clean to the Star Plume 
ranch, where they raised the fust herd of 
ostriches in \rizony Jeb MeCool, the fore 
man, had punched cows with me along the 
old Chisum trail, and I knowed he'd do all 
in his power to help me out. 

** Jeb” LT savs, ‘I'm in love with Neck 
yoke Allie, which we used to call her to 
distinguish f'm another Alice on the Hash 
knife ranch. 

‘So was I till yistiddy,’ says Jeb, ‘ but 
love and me separated when we hit the 
ground together.’ 

“*That’s ‘cause you ain’t any romance in 
your composition,’ says I, haughtylike. It 
I'd had a pianner there I'd have run my 
hand up and down the keys as I said it 
‘What vou oughter done was not to ride a 
homely wire-scarred bronco up to the lady's 
door, but to heave in sight like another 
Lohengrin, behind a brace of swans. Now 
I want vou to help me hitch up two ostriches 
so I kin drive ’em down to the Neckyoke. I'm 
goin’ to go Lohengrin’s swan game one better.’ 

‘Swans and ostriches must have some 
different dispositions,’ said Jeb, after I had 
explained all about Lohengrin and his 
drivin’ outfit. ‘You couldn’t stand up and 
sing farewell to an ostrich without bein’ 
kicked somethin’ shameful.’ 

“*T ain’t a-goin’ to sing; though, if I do 
say it myself, I have prevented many a 
stampede owin’ to the exercise of my soothin’ 
voice when night-herdin’ in the beef bunch.’ 
I said. ‘TI want to make a Lohengrin run 
to the Neckyoke ranch behind them birds 
jest to show Miss Allie that she ean’t bluff 
Arizony with any ecyards outen a grand 
op ry deck.’ 

“*Why, man, you couldn’t look romantic 
in Cesar’s chariot onless you had your legs 
put in a vise and your knees pressed a leetle 
closter together,’ said Jeb; but he led the 
way to the ostrich e’ral, and I knowed he'd 
see me through. 

“ Well, some of you fellers that think it’s 
hard work wras’lin’ a two-year-old maverick, 
while the brandin’ autographs are bein’ put 
on his hide, oughter tackle the job o’ har- 
nessin’ two full-growed ostriches. The Star 
Plume owner had thought of breakin’ some 
of his birds to harness, and had bought one 
of these sulkies with wind-stuffed cushions 
but at the last minute his heart had failed 
him, and he couldn't find any bronco-buster 
on the ranch who'd take a chance behind 
them thatched stilts 
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The boss “Il be plum 
tickled when he hears of 
this.’ savs Jeb. * He's been 
't me to bust them os 


iches, but I have passed 
kit ide bad hosses till 
girls clip all the 
offn my chaps fei 
nirs, but breakin’ a 

it has a reach and 

neh ike that is not 


The birds we picked out 
biggest and rangi 


of the lot in the wire 


il After we had ‘em 
blindfolded they stood in 
irness all right, and we 


| em out to the road and 
ointed ‘em down toward 
the Neckvoke ranch 

*Good-by Lohengrin!’ 
elled Jeb. as he stepped 
ound in front of the os 
riches and pulled off their 
blinders. 
“Well, them birds hit a 
vinnin’ stride right at the 
tart Their legs worked 
together jest like I’ve seen 
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~ Strothmren 
two fiddlers bowin’ exactly 3 
the same in the theatre 
orchestry, down at El 
Paso. The wind couldn't ‘a’ 
whistled in my ears any “IT WAS BEAUTIFUL THE WAY THEY KEPT TO THE ROAD” 


louder if Vd been fallin’ 

outen a balloon, and the 

gravel come in my face by the handful 
every time one o’ them long legs swung 
back. It was sure beautiful the way they 
kep’ to the road, and I was thinkin’ I'd be 
at the Neckyoke quicker ’n Lohengrin o1 
any other bird-fancier could ’a’ made it, 
when IT seen a cloud o’ dust ahead and 
realized I was facin’ trouble. 

“It was the Lazy Y round-up gang comin’ 
up with a trail herd of about two hundred 
heef steers. Shorty Thompson was ridin’ 
ihead, and the rest of the cowboys was 
scattered behind the herd, while Dutch 
Henry was half-asleep on the mess-wagon, 
ind Packsaddle Wiley was lazin’ along be 
hind with the remuda. Well, when the 
lead steers seen my birds comin’ down the 
highway, like two locoed bonnet displays 
f'm a millinery store, their horns and tails 
vent up, and they turned and run bawlin’ 
into the buneh. Shorty tried to stop ’em, 
hut his bronk was worse scared ’n any of 
the steers, and bucked the foreman off at 
the side of the road. The hosses on the mess 
wagon got wind o’ somepin’ bein’ wrong 
ind they wheeled and lit out across the 
perairie, and I eould hear Dutch Henry’s 
langwidge risin’ some superior to the rat 
tlin’ of the pots and kittles. The remuda 
turned and broke, with the hoss-wrangler in 
the middle of the bunch peltin’ the wild 
eyed bronks with his quirt and_ thereby 
makin’ things worse. 

“T thought it was goin’ to be a'l day 


fer me when I found I couldn’t turn the 
birds f’m those steers, but a path opened 
through the buneh as slick as grease, and 
we went through them clashin’ horns with 
out so much as serapin’ a plume off'n my 
steeds. I give one glance behind me when 
we'd shot through the bunch, and I'll never 
tergit the sight of runnin’ steers and hosses 
and the concert made by the rattlin’ of pans 
and the langwidge of the cowboys But I 
didn’t have a chanct for more’n one look, 
as my birds was lettin’ out a few fresh 
links o’° speed, the little excitement of our 
meetin? with the round-up outfit havin’ 
warmed their blood some more. I begin to 
have serious thoughts about stoppin’, fer 
the Neckyoke was beginnin’ to loom up 
right ahead of me They didn’t pay no at 
tention to my yanks on the combination of 
hackamore and Injun hitch that served as 
a bridle, and when I thought of shootin’ 
one of ’em, I found my gun had _ been 
jolted = outen my scabbard. So | jest 
held on as tight as I could, and tried 
to keep my view of the immejit future 
f'm gettin’ pessimistic 

“The Neckyoke ranch couldn't ‘a’ been 
laid out more elaborate if it was the estate 
of a belted and busted earl \ big circle 
drive swep’ round the front. and right 
by the house there was two big stun 
lions. Allie’s old man allus said when he 
made his pile he was goin’ to have two 
stun lions in front of his place, to make 
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higher ‘n dad ever hung 
bacon. As it was, | 
fetched up with my arms 
‘round one of them = stun 
lions, while the ostriches 
kep’ on around the circle 
and out into the road, 
where they headed back 
for the Star Plume, their 
legs still workin’ with 
monotonous regularity, 
and eatin’ up the alkali 
road like a streak of 
white ribbon with sugar 
on it. 

‘I climbed up and _ set 
on the stun lion’s back, 
and started to roll a ciga- 
rette, though I was fm 
f'm bein’ onperturbed in 
mind or body. Lookin’ up 
at the gang on the ranch 
house steps, I seen what 
was wrong with the old 
man. He had on a white 
collar and a= mail-ordei 
suit of clothes, 

** Where’s Allie?’ I yells. 
‘Tell her I’ve come like 
another Lohengrin.’ 

“*Git offn my stun 
lions, you bow-legged id 
jut!’ sez the old = man. 
* Allie’s been married these 
two hours to her music- 
teacher f’m Boston, and 


“| PETCHEL P WITH MY ARMS ‘ROUND ONE OF THEM STUN LIONS” they are now travellin’ 


up fer his disappointment in early youth, 
in not bein’ permitted to go into the cir- 
cus business 

“Well, them ostriches swung down that 
circle drive, me a-leanin’ out over one wheel 
to keep f'm bein’ capsized As we swep’ 
around in front of the ranch-house I seen 
Allie’s old man and the hull fam’ly out in 
front on the steps, and [ remember thinkin’ 
that somp'n’ looked onnatural with the old 
boy But jest then [ lost my balance, not 
havin’ any buckin’ straps to grab as in 
the saddle, and | took a plunge and then 
a long slide along in the dust and gravel. 
Lucky [| had on my thickest wool chaps, 
or Td been skinned up worse ‘’n that time 
that outlaw hoss Dynamite throwed me 


back East on the ove! 
land fiver.’ 

“*Did he come behind a swan?’ I sez, 
weaklike. 

‘Swan nothin’!’ yells the old man, ‘ He 
come up f’m the station behind my buck 
skins. And what’s more [ll hiteh ’em up 
and run you over to the asylum if you 
don’t pick the ostrich feathers offn you 
and quit actin’ so locoed. Git up and quit 
talkin’ bird talk, and come in and have some 
weddin’-cake.’ 

And it was right there, a-settin’ on 
that stun lion, that [| forswore wimmin and 
ostriches,” said Billy, yawning and swing 
ing into his bunk. “No lady who wears 
ostrich plumes or has the grand-op’ry 
habit has any charm fer yours truly, Billy 


Bowlegs!” 





A Tribute 


HE story is told of a bookkeeper in Little 

Rock, Arkansas, who was called upon to 
write a eulogy of his deceased employer. 

After much reflection, the employee did 
so in a fashion that seemed te him to meet 
every requirement. His effort ended with 
this remarkable estimate: 

“Mr. Blank’s keen perception and in 
domitable will led him into the grocery 
and feed business, and subsequently induced 
him to embark in the coal business.” 


Not Her Fault 


SMALL girl came home from school 
one day very indignant because she 

had been kept in to -correct her problems, 
after the others had been dismissed 
“Mamma,” she said, “Ill never, neve 
speak to Edna Bates again as long as I 
live.” 

“Why, my dear?” asked her mother. 

“ Because,” pouted the child, “ because T 
copied all my zamples from hers, and every 
one of them was wrong.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHER (to \antippe,. Now look pleasant, please » 


Tobogganing 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


¢>* | love to go a-joggin’ But to whiz along the clearin’ 
Down the hill Steep and clean 
On long and swift toboggan With the other chap a-steerin’ 
Thro’ the chill Che machine 
Of the winter nights so jolly And mv Polly just behind me 
Killing care and melancholy With her arms to hold and bind me 
Making worry merest folly With a grip that serves to blind me 
Troubles nil lo the scene! 
‘Tis so pleasant to be jumpin’ Just to feel her breath a-breathin’ 
6 To and fro, On my neck 
With the thankymarms a-bumpin’ Oh. it sets my heart a-seethin’ 
As vou go Without check! 
() the shouting, and the screaming And | never think of trouble 
In the moonlight soft and beaming Or of landin’ in the rubble 
8 \s you streak along the gleaming Or the ditches, or the stubble 
Stretch of snow! In a wreck 
But it isn’t just the ridin’ And I find myself a-wishin’, 
Like a hike, As we jog 
Or the act of merely slidin’ We could keep that same position 
Down the pike, And tobog 
Nor the air so crisp and icy, Thro’ eternity together 
Nor the jogglin’ so spicy, Happy. good or bad the weather, 
Nor the climbin’ versy-vicy As two birdies of a feather 
That T like On a log! 















BALLOONIST. “ Boy, can you tell me the 


way to get out of these woods?” 


Boy. “ Yes, sir; the same way you came in.” 


More Tempting 


EDDY’S father had brought home some 

rare old cheese, and after hearing his 
praise of its strong points, Teddy was man 
fully struggling to make way with a small 
piece of it 

Seeing the cheese still on his plate, and 
Teddy's nose perceptibly elevated, his father 
said, “ What is the matter, Ted, don’t you 
like that fine cheese?” 

* Yes,” answered Teddy, with the air of a 
connoisseul “ This cheese is very good, but 
| think I like just plain com 
mon mouse cheese better.” 


In Vain 


CONGRESSMAN from a 
Southwestern State tells 
of a meeting of Grand Army 
veterans in his State some 
vears ago whereat they pro 
tested against certain pro 
posed legislation by the State 
Assembly 
One of the speakers painted 
the situation in such black 
color that an earnest auditor, 
overwhelmed by the recital, 
jumped to his feet and ex- 
citedly exclaimed: 
“Comrades, is it possible 
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Military Etiquette 
Bf hpny commanding officer of 

a military station, de 
siring that the growing grass 
around the quarters be 
afforded every protection, 
gave strict orders to the 
sentries that only his cow 
should be ailowed to vo 


over it. 

(ne day thy general's 
wife, while calling upon a 
certain officer's wife, wished 


to make a short cut by walk 
ing over the erass from one 
path to another. 

“No one to pass here, 
madam,” said the sentry. 

The lady drew herself up 
* Do you know who I am?” 
she demanded 

* No, madam,” replied the 
impassive sentry, “1 do not 
know who you are, but I do 
know that you are not the 
general's cow, and no one but 
the cow is allowed to walk 
on this grass.” 


Her First Stationary Tub 


; T » “ Corners ” s 
quickest A a the rnei Mrs. 


1ite built a new house 
which was equipped with the 
first bath-room in that se« 
tion of the State, and 
naturally it was the common subject of 
discussion, and many were the callers to 
inspect it. One old lady expressed a wish 
that some time she might take a bath in 
such a_ place, so Mrs. White indulgently 
offered her the privilege and left her to 
enjoy the novelty. Shortly, however, Mrs. 
White was summoned by screams of terror 
from the bath-room, and on running to the 
caller’s assistance was met with the wail 
‘IT am dying, I am dying! | have soaked up 
all the water!” She had _ inadvertently 
pulled the drain-plug. 


Too Much of a Start 


DACHSHUND. “ Come on. Pll race you twenty feet.” 
KING CHARLES. “ Guess not. Youw're half-way there 
that we died in vain!” already. 
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AUTOMOBILIST. “ My friend, can you show me the road to NSpeedville?” 
PEDESTRIAN, “ Why, yes, sir; I’m goin’ there myself; just follow me.” 


Losted taker The magistrate, before whom the 

x suit for damages was brought, dismissed the 

| FEEL so far from anywheres! cane 
Perhaps my family “No doubt,” said he to the care-taket 
vou were wrong to leave the doors of the 


Has got so many other cares J 
. cages open; but, on the other hand, added 


They've all forgotted me he, turning to the rat-eatecher, “you were 
[ s’pose I'll starve to skin an’ bon wrong, too. Why didn’t you clip the wings 
If I stay losted here alone of the ferrets’ 


My little dog, he founded me, 
An’ wagged his tail an’ whined, Mathematical 


But he can’t lead me home, for he HERE is a youngster in Washington, 


Is taught to walk behind. the son of a distinguished mathema 
And so I'm crving yet. becuz tician, who has frequently evinced a dispo 
4 . sition to follow in the footsteps of his emi 
. m just as losted as was. 


nent parent. 
Burees JOHNSON. One day the lad was glancing over a 
volume of Tennyson’s poems, when he came 
upon the line 


e The Wrong Bird “ Half a league, half a league, half a league 
PROFESSIONAL rat-catcher in a town _— 
of northern Pennsylvania being recently “Dad.” asked the boy, “did this man 
called to another place, intrusted a num- Tennyson ever have any schooling?” 
ber of ferrets to the care of a neighbor “Why, of course, my son!” replied the 

: Upon his return he found, to his disgust, father. “ What are you thinking of?” 

, that, owing to the carelessness of the neigh “T was thinking that he couldn't be 
hor, several ferrets had escaped from much of a mathematician,” rejoined the 
custody. The rat-catcher thereupon pro- boy. “If he meant a league and a half, 
ceeded to bring a claim against the care why didn’t he say so?” 
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Doctor. “* Yes, Mr. Ant 


Rater. te 
coated, but I haven't time to look at all of it to-day.” 





Ballads of a 
The 
BY ALFRED 


E an’ th’ King o’ th’ Island o° Moo 
Settin’ beneath a tree; 
Laughin’ an’ talkin’ as folk ‘ll do— 
lalkin’ an’ takin’ a drink or two; 
Spittin’ out inter th’ lagoon blue 
rhis sez th’ King ter me: 
* Goo!” 
That’s all ’e sez ter me: 
“ Cog!’ 


Oh, fer charmin’ conversation just give me 
th’ King o° Moo, 
Fer when th’ King’s a-talkin’ there’s no 


talkin’ you kin do 
*E ain't so strong on argyment; on words 
‘e's mighty 
But ‘e never tells ‘is “ist’ry an’ ’e 
a lie 


shy, 
never tells 


‘EK never talks no polities; ’e ‘asn’t none ter 
talk 

{n’ when it comes ter 
tongue is apt ter balk 

*E never tries no punnin’ wich you cannot 
see th’ point; 

An’ ’e never tells no stories with th’ morals 
outer joint. 


talkin’ shop ‘is 





your fondue 


8 probably 


Beach-Comber 


King 


Oh, 
Fer 
"’E 


An’ 


couldn't 


doesn’t 
I'm sorter shy 


Me an’ th’ 


Moo 


DAMON RUNYON 


‘is wife: 
‘is life 
talk 


wot it 


hill o° 


fer charmin’ 


th’ King o’ 


religion, 
means 
never sprung an idea 
beans. 


conversation 
Moo, 


never spoke onkindly 0’ 


+P 


fer ‘e 


that 


never mentions parents, er ‘is kiddies, e1 


neighbors in 
don’t know 


wuz wuth a 


just give me 


‘e confines ’is talkin’ to th’ simple word 


@ “Geol” 


know 


my 


langwidge an’ on “is 


so we gits along an’ lets th’ world go 


whizzin’ by. 


King: 0’ th’ 


Island o’ 


Speakin’ opinions free; 


takin’ a 


drink er 


Moo 


Never no argyin’ *twixt us two; 
Laughin’ an’ 
Spittin’ out inter th’ lagoon blue— 


two— 


An’ sez th’ King ter me: 


* Goo!” 


That’s all 


e 


sez ter 


* Goo!” 
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